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Foreword 


As most adult learners can attest, classroom study is by itself rarely 
enough to gain true proficiency in a second language. Time spent outside 
the classroom using the language in the real world is crucial to the 
process of trial and error that allows one gradually, sometimes 
unconsciously, to adjust one’s knowledge of the language to match more 
and more closely the knowledge of native speakers. The valuable 
feedback one gets in this process of trial and error can come at the cost 
of some pain, but pain that can be relieved with laughter. This is 
illustrated by the experience of an American having lived a short time in 
Japan who, unable to bear any longer the constant staring he was 
subjected to in public, burst out on a crowded train, “Jirojiro miru na. 
Watashi datte ninjin da yo,” intending to say, “Stop staring! I’m a 
human too,” but in the process mixing up ningen “human” with ninjin 
“carrot.” 


Japanese language teachers are often asked what it is about Japanese 
that poses the greatest difficulty for native English speakers. Various 
characteristics of Japanese are typically given in answer to this question. 
Its grammar is, at least at first glance, quite different from English, 
putting verbs last in a sentence rather than immediately after the subject, 
conjugating verbs into long, sometimes complex forms, and marking 
nouns with particles that distinguish subtly different shades of meaning. 
Its writing system is a tedious one, requiring long years of schooling 
even for native speakers to master. And it is a language sensitive to fine 
nuances of interpersonal relationships that do not always match the 
social intuitions of native English speakers. 


One hears less often, though, about the challenge posed by 
vocabulary—that is, just plain words—in learning Japanese. We tend to 
think of words as atomic units that express inherently simple ideas and to 
assume that all one needs to do is memorize these, leaving the difficult 
work of arranging them into meaningful sentences to the rules of 
grammar. But experience shows that, in getting one’s meaning across in 


a second language, insufficient grasp of vocabulary is actually a greater 
obstacle than insufficient control of grammar. Even if the grammar—the 
word order, for example—isn’t perfect, one’s meaning can usually be 
understood if key vocabulary items are recognizable but not the other 
way around. Research in second-language acquisition shows that control 
of vocabulary is in fact a fairly reliable predictor of one’s overall level of 
proficiency in a language: the more words one knows, the more likely 
one is to be proficient in other areas of the language, including grammar. 
These results bear out the observation made by Akira Miura in his 
preface to this volume that, from his experience, errors of vocabulary are 
as prevalent among the overall errors made by English speakers learning 
Japanese as are those of grammar. 


What is it about vocabulary that poses such a challenge? Apart from 
issues of pronunciation that led our American friend astray in the story 
related earlier, at least two basic reasons can be given. The first is the 
tendency to assume incorrectly that words in a second language cover 
the same range of meanings as corresponding words in our native 
language. If we think of meaning as a kind of space that words divide up 
into distinct chunks, different languages tend to divide up this space in 
different ways. To take liquid H,O as an example, the English word 


“water” occupies a meaning space that in Japanese is divided in two, 
depending on the temperature of the water, as expressed by the distinct 
words mizu “cold water” and yu “hot water.” It is therefore an 
oxymoron in Japanese to say *atsui mizu “hot mizu.” Similarly, 
Japanese has two verbs covering the meaning space of English help, one 
(tetsudau) referring to help given by doing the same thing as the person 
helped, the other (tasukeru) referring to help given by doing something 
different from the person helped. Helping someone wash dishes, for 
example, would be expressed by tetsudau, but helping a person in 
financial distress by lending him money would call for tasukeru. This 
explains why, if you were drowning, you would want to cry out 
Tasukete-kure! rather than Tetsudatte-kure! as the latter would, if 
taken literally, lead to fatal results. 


A second reason that vocabulary poses a particular challenge to the 
second-language learner is that vocabulary and grammar are not as easily 
distinguished as commonly thought. Many important words, such as 
verbs and other predicates, in fact carry grammar with them. Part of 
understanding the meaning of a verb in Japanese is to know how many 
and what kinds of nouns go with the verb for it to make sense, and what 


the particles are that express the role played by each noun. So to 
understand the meaning of taberu “eat,” you need to know that it takes 
two nouns, one expressing the person or thing that eats (marked by the 
particle ga, often replaced by wa) and another expressing the thing eaten 
(marked by the particle 0), as in Kyaku ga soba o taberu “the customer 
eats soba.” Every verb or predicate carries with it a grammar like this— 
although that grammar is often covertly present rather than overtly 
expressed, and it may or may not behave as one might expect from its 
English counterpart. The verb au “meet,” for example, takes an “object” 
marked by the particle ni, not the normal object marker o as one would 
predict from the fact that “meet” takes an object in English (e.g., 
tomodachi ni au “meet a friend”). And there are times when a given 
verb in one language corresponds to two different verbs in the other, as 
with verbs like English “open” that have two distinct counterparts in 
Japanese, each with their own separate grammar (aku and akeru in the 
case of “open”). 


For reasons such as these, numerous pitfalls lie along the seemingly 
straight path to acquiring Japanese vocabulary at the beginning and 
intermediate levels, and it is just such pitfalls that this volume is 
designed to help learners avoid. In it Akira Miura distills the wisdom of a 
distinguished career of thirty-five years teaching Japanese in American 
universities to target more than five hundred words and expressions that 
are most likely to give beginning and intermediate learners difficulty, 
whether or not they may be aware of it, as they venture out of the 
classroom into the real world of Japanese. In the process he brings to 
bear not only his formidable classroom teaching experience but also his 
skill as a linguist and his trademark love of humor in language that has 
so endeared him to his colleagues in the Japanese teaching profession. 
Both teachers and students of the Japanese language will find here 
explanations that are clear, accessible, hands-on, and oriented to actual 
situations of daily life that are most likely to be encountered by 
beginning and intermediate students. Interspersed among the language 
explanations are numerous points of commentary on Japanese culture 
that make this volume equally suited to being read for pleasure as to 
being used as a reference tool. Though it may not guarantee that you will 
never encounter a situation like that of our American friend who 
described himself as a carrot, this volume will bring a heightened 
awareness of the pitfalls in using Japanese vocabulary that will greatly 
decrease the likelihood of you finding yourself in such a situation. At the 
same time it is certain to add colloquial spice to your expressive power 


in Japanese, and, last but not least, to add hours of enjoyment to your 
study of the language. 


WESLEY M. JACOBSEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Preface 


I taught Japanese to Americans for more than thirty-five years. During 
that time I observed a large number of errors in Japanese made by my 
American students. Most of those errors were due to the students’ 
insufficient mastery of Japanese grammar (for example, their inability to 
inflect verbs correctly or to use appropriate particles), but there were also 
at least as many errors that are basically attributable to vocabulary 
problems. 


When the American student of Japanese first comes across a new 
Japanese word, it is usually introduced with an English translation, 
which is considered the “equivalent,” e.g., atatakai Iž 2»\. is matched 
up with “warm.” The student is therefore very likely to conclude that 
there is in fact a one-to-one correspondence between the two words, and 
he or she does indeed start using atatakai, for example, in all situations 
where “warm” would be called for in English. The student might thus 
say to a Japanese friend in the middle of summer, with the mercury 
hitting the mid-eighties, Kyo wa atatakai desu në 7 H [Lie AVY OT 
42% “It’s warm today, isn’t it!” That would really baffle the poor 
Japanese friend because, in Japanese, temperatures that high are not 
atatakai but atsui = © “hot.” Atatakai most aptly describes a nice 
spring day that arrives after the cold months of winter. 


Essential Japanese Vocabulary combines the two volumes of my 
Japanese Words & Their Uses, which were originally published 
separately. It is designed to provide help for American students, 
especially those at the elementary and intermediate levels, by explaining 
approximately five hundred Japanese words and phrases and their 
usages. It explains not only how they are used but also how they should 
not be used. Whenever possible, I’ve contrasted Japanese terms with 
their English counterparts. Many of the errors cited in this volume were 
actually committed by my own students (although they are not always 
quoted verbatim). 


There are just as many synonyms in Japanese as there are in English, 
and they also may create problems for students of Japanese. For 
example, both binbo ÆA Z and mazushii Æ LV mean “poor,” but they 
differ in usage. In this book, I have included a number of synonyms like 
that, with sample sentences as well as explanations of their differences. 


If American and other English-speaking students of Japanese can 
find solutions to some of their problems in mastering basic vocabulary 
with the aid of this book, I will be more than happy. It is also my hope 
that teachers of Japanese working with English-speaking students may 
find the explanations and examples helpful for their own classes. I would 
like to express my appreciation to the Australian National University, 
which awarded me a research grant that enabled me to continue writing 
the manuscript. Thanks are also due to my wife, Charlotte, who 
proofread the final draft for me. 


AKIRA MIURA 


Explanatory Notes 


ARRANGEMENT OF ENTRIES 

The main text of this book consists of a list of more than 500 Japanese 
terms. Each entry heading gives the term in romanization and in 
Japanese kanji (ideographic characters) and/ or kana (syllabics), then one 
or more English “equivalents.” The kanji are limited to those widely in 
use. The heading is then followed by a detailed explanation of the term’s 
usage. 


TERMINOLOGY 

Since this book is meant not as a scholarly treatise but rather as a 
reference book for elementary- through intermediate-level students, the 
number of technical terms has been kept to a minimum. 


I -Adjectives. These adjectives are inflected words that end in -ai, - 
ii, -ui, or -oi. Hayai JEV “fast,” Okii K & VY “large,” furui HVO “old,” 
and hiroi J/\\ \ “wide,” for example, are i-adjectives. The -ku form of an 
adjective (e.g., hayaku) is referred to as the adverbial form. 


Na-Adjectives. Na-adjectives are so called because when they are 
used to modify a noun, they require na 72, as in kirei na hana X {UV 
724E “a beautiful flower” or iya na hito V “78 A “a nasty person.” Na- 
adjectives are sometimes called na-nouns by other authors for they 
behave like a noun in that they may occur with desu to form complete 
sentences. Other examples of na-adjectives are genki Jů zi “healthy” 


and shitsurei ÆZL “rude.” 


Nouns. Japanese nouns are noninflected words that can occur before 
desu to constitute complete utterances. Hon “book,” eiga “movie,” and 
gaijin “foreigner,” are nouns. 


Particles. Japanese particles are uninflected words that occur within 
or at the end of a sentence. They generally do not begin an utterance. 
When they occur within a sentence, they relate what precedes (whether a 
word, a phrase, or a clause) to what follows. (For this reason, particles 


are sometimes called relationals.) Examples of this type are wa l4, ga 
73,0 2, and to ©. Particles that occur at the end of a sentence are 
called sentence-final particles, and they make the sentence interrogative, 
exclamatory, emphatic, etc. Examples of this type are ka 72>, nē 42%, 
and yo <. 


Verbs. Japanese verbs are inflected words that take -masu in the 
formal nonpast and -mashita in the formal past. Iku “to go,” kuru “to 
come,” and taberu “to eat,” for example, are verbs. 


Potential forms of verbs. Potential forms are forms that mean “can 
do such and such” or “such and such can be done.” Yomeru 5:4 4, for 
example, is the potential form of yomu jit? “to read” and means “can 
read” or “can be read.” 


Punctual verbs. Verbs representing actions or occurrences that take 
place without duration over time are punctual verbs. Shinu JE Xa “to 
die,” tsuku # < “to arrive” and kekkon-suru i i + 4 “to get 
married” are examples of this type. 


Stative verbs. Verbs that express states rather than actions are stative 
verbs. Iru V’ 4 “(someone) is (somewhere)? and aru # 9 
(something) is (Somewhere)” are examples of this category. 


JAPANESE ACCENT 
Accent marks are used in this book. They are, as a rule, used in the entry 
headings only, e.g., OKT. 

Unlike English, which has a stress accent, Japanese has a pitch 
accent. In Japanese words, each syllable is spoken either high or low. If 
the first syllable is low, the second is always high, and if the first syllable 
is high, the second is always low. In this book, the mark “1” indicates a 
rise in pitch, and the mark “?” indicates a fall in pitch. The syllable 
followed by “” is always the accented syllable. For example, O'KI, a 
four-syllable word, should be pronounced low-high-high-low, and KI, 
the last syllable before the fall, is the accented syllable. Some words are 
left completely unmarked, e.g., KIMONO. Unmarked words are 
accentless (or unaccented) words, i.e., words that do not have a fall in 
pitch. In accentless words, the first syllable is always low, but the 
remaining syllables are all high, and there is no fall in pitch even when 
the words are followed by a particle. For example, kimono wa is 
pronounced: 


ki mono wa 


Words that end with an accented syllable (e.g., ATAMAHN have the 
same accent pattern as accentless words when pronounced by 
themselves, but when they are followed by a particle, a difference 
emerges. For example, A'TAMA! (accented) and KIMONO (accentless) 
have exactly the same pitch pattern when pronounced alone, but when 
followed by a particle (e.g., wa) they are pronounced differently, as 
follows: 


atama wa — a tama wa 


kimono wa — ki mono wa 
Note that wa in atama wa is low while wa in kimono wa is high. 


ROMANIZATION 

The system of romanization used in this book is the popular Hepburn 
system. There are, however, some differences that should be mentioned. 
In this book, /v is always written n, even before m, p, and b. When n 
should be pronounced independently of a vowel or y that follows it, an 
apostrophe is inserted to indicate the fact. Long vowels are generally 
shown with macrons. Long vowels, however, are not indicated in the 
proper names that appear in the bibliography. 


OTHER CONVENTIONS 

An asterisk is used in this book to mark incorrect utterances. A question 
mark at the beginning of a sentence indicates unnaturalness or 
awkwardness. 


Essential 
Japanese 
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Abiru YEU Ø to take a bath, shower 


Japanese people who have spent a number of years in English-speaking 
countries such as the United States often end up having their spoken 
Japanese affected by English. One example of this that I once heard was 
“Mo shawā o torimashita ka ” j) V y U—-#ROE LEA, a 
direct translation of “Have you taken a shower yet?” In authentic 
Japanese, the sentence should be Shawa o abimashita ka V ¥ 7 — % 
WO LIE, using the verb abiru U 5 rather than toru Ax 4. 


“Take a bath” also can be furo o abiru MA = 2 & O 4, although 
another expression, furo ni hairu JA id IZ A 4, is probably more 
common. 


EXAMPLE: 

Nihonjin wa furo o abiru (or furo ni hairu) no ga honto ni suki da. 
HA AISA 2AOS (MATAJ OBA ICHE TE, 

The Japanese really love taking baths. 


Abunai fL 7A V ` dangerous 


Abunai f&72 V^ most often means “dangerous, risky, hazardous.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Yopparai-unten wa abunai. 
Bo AV ERIE ZR 
Drunk driving is dangerous. 
(2) Kodomo no matchi-asobi wa abunai. 
FEEDS y FUSERO, 
Children s playing with matches is hazardous. 


Abunai! fc; 72 ©! may be used as an exclamation in situations where 
“Look out!” or “Watch out!” would be called for in English. For 
example, if you see someone walking into the path of an oncoming car, 
you shout out, Abunai! Other examples of adjectives used to give 
warning are Urusai! 3 4 Sv‘! and Yakamashii! PAE Lv! (it, 
“TYou are] noisy!”), both meaning “Be quiet!” or “Shut up!” (see 
URUSAI). 


A'chikkochi & b = O here and there 


Achikochi & 5 = 6, short for achirakochira & b Ò = b Ò, looks 
very much like English “here and there,” except that the order is 
reversed, 1.e., achikochi literally would be “there and here.” Although 
achikochi and “here and there” are quite similar in meaning, there is a 
slight difference. Achikochi seems to cover a wider area than “here and 
there,” as in the following example. 


EXAMPLE: 

Achikochi sagashita keredo mitsukaranakatta. 
hbo bHLENMNEROD SRD, 

I looked far and wide but couldn t find it. 


There is another variant, atchikotchi % > b b, which is a little 
more colloquial than achikochi b = b. 


Agaru E2 A to go up 


The basic meaning of agaru E2% is “to go up.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Mata gasorin no nedan ga agatta. 
EEJ Y I VORA ED DT. 


The price of gasoline has gone up again. 


Entering a Japanese-style house as a guest is also agaru F2% because 
it is an act of “going up.” When you enter a Japanese home, you first 
step into the genkan £% P5, or vestibule. There you take off your shoes 
and take a step up to the floor level of the house. The act of stepping into 
the vestibule is hairu A % “to go in,” but the act of stepping up to the 
floor level of the house is agaru E2% “to take a step up.” That is why 
the Japanese host says to a visitor: 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Dozo oagari kudasai. 


EXC PEDIU ES 


Please come in (lit., step up). 


Sentence (3) below therefore sounds extremely strange. 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) *Nihonjin wa ie ni hairu mae ni kutsu o nugimasu. 
HRA IKCA DMC MEME ET, 
The Japanese take off their shoes before going into the house. 


Agaru E š% has to be used in this context. Otherwise sentence (3) 
would describe someone taking off his shoes outside the front door! 


Alisu ru PEH Z to love 


The noun ai Æ “love” and its verbal counterpart, aiuru 272 “to 
love,” are both written expressions. Although some young lovers 
nowadays may use such words of endearment as Aishite-iru yo % L T 
VIA E (men’s speech) and Aishite-iru wa Æ L T v^% p (women’s 
speech) to mean “I love you,” such sentences still sound stilted because 
the verb ®t 4 aisuru is rarely used in speech. Kimi ga suki da Æ 23 
if & JE (men’s speech) and Anata ga suki yo H 72 EDAX E 
(women’s speech) also mean “I love you.” The versions containing suki 
kf & (see SUKI) are more conversational and are perhaps more 
frequently used in speech than the versions with aisuru. As Donald 
Keene (p. 156) wisely points out, however, the most typically Japanese 
expression of love has been silence (although, in the rapidly changing 
society of contemporary Japan, this tradition too may be on its way out). 


Alite! FH F partner, opponent 


Aite TA == means someone with whom one does something. Depending 
on the activity, therefore, aite could be either one’s partner or competitor. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) kekkon no aite 
MEE OD FE 
marriage partner 

(2) ashita no shiai no aite 
H LEDARE 


the opponent of tomorrow s game/match 


Alkachan JR DHA baby 


Akachan 7R b 2 /v is normally a word for someone else’s baby. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Otaku no akachan wa honto ni ogenki so desu né. 
BEDI‘ PALA SICKB IAT I T AZ., 
Your baby really looks healthy, doesnt he/she! 


Although some Japanese, especially women, use the word to refer to 
their own babies, the practice, in my opinion, is in poor taste. The word 
to be used in that case is akanbō JR A $}. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kyo wa uchi no akanbo no tanjobi na n desu. 
ZL IILISORAHORMEAARACT. 
Today is my baby’s birthday. 


A'kema'shite o0 medetd gozaima'su KWE Cro Ce IA 
Sg Happy New Year! 


When a New Year draws near, English speakers still new in Japan often 
ask their Japanese friends how to say “Happy New Year!” in Japanese. 
The answer is almost always Akemashite omedeto gozaimasu HH IT £ 
LTBHM CED TAN T (or its equivalent Shin-nen omedeto 
gozaimasu jF EY CL I Z EvE P). Having received this answer, 
these English speakers practice hard to memorize this long salutation 
and, after finally learning it, they try it on their Japanese associates— 
most likely toward the end of December. Unfortunately, this Japanese 
greeting may not be used until New Year’s Day since it literally means 
“The New Year] having begun, this is indeed a happy occasion.” This 
contrasts with the English salutation “Happy New Year!,” which is an 
abbreviation of “I wish you a happy New Year” and may therefore be 
used before the arrival of the New Year. The expression to be used 
before the old year expires is Yoi otoshi o omukae kudasai LV BF 
2 W x < TE “May you see in a good year!” However, this is a 
rather formal salutation and is rarely used among close friends. There is 
regrettably no informal equivalent, except for the shorter form Yoi otoshi 
o BV BF Z, which is sometimes used. 


In America, New Year’s wishes are exchanged with vigor at the 
stroke of midnight among those present at New Year’s Eve parties. After 


that, however, “Happy New Year!” is, as it were, put away in mothballs 
fairly quickly in my experience. In Japan, Akemashite omedeto 
gozaimasu is heard at least through the first week of January and 
sometimes as late as the middle of the month. 


Amai HV \ sweet 


Amai HUS primarily means “sweet in taste.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) amai keki (chokoréto, kyandé, etc.) 
BO? =] Ose haar) 


sweet cake (chocolate, candy, etc.) 


Used figuratively, amai HUS can mean “indulgent, lenient” or “overly 
optimistic.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) amai oya 
HOR 
indulgent parents 
(3) amai ten 
HUR 
lenient grades (or marks) 
(4) amai kangae 
HUS A 


an overly optimistic view 


Unlike English “sweet,” amai HUS cannot mean “amiable” or “kind.” In 
English, calling someone a sweet person would be complimentary. In 
Japanese, on the other hand, amai hito VYA, if it means anything at 
all, can only be interpreted as either “an indulgent person” or “an overly 
optimistic person.” 


Amari & £ V too, excessively 


Amari # ¥ V means “too” in the sense of “excessively.” The word 
mainly appears in negative sentences. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Kyo wa amari samuku nai. 
XE DIK NS RV, 
It is not too cold today. 

(2) Koko wa amari shizuka ja nai. 
abah AN PU SEV, 
It is not too quiet here. 

(3) Watashi wa amari nomimasen. 
Aid db EO MAKE A 


I dont drink too much. 


Amari  ¥ V may be used in the affirmative if it appears in a 
dependent clause. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4) Amari nomu to byoki ni narimasu yo. 
D E V AE LACR ETE, 

If you drink too much, you ll get sick. 

(5) Kami[noke] ga amari nagai kara, katte-moratta ho ga ii yo. 
Z (ME) BHEV EAL, MoTH5SDRAAWWE, 
Your hair is too long; you should get a haircut. 

(6) Koko wa amari shizuka de sabishii-gurai desu. 

CCIE VY HA CAOLWCSWCTE, 


Its so quiet here that it almost makes one feel lonely. 


The following sentences, which are independent affirmative 
sentences, are ungrammatical. 


EXAMPLES: 

(7) *Anata wa amari nomimasu. 
FDTD VRAT 
You drink too much. 

(8) “Kaminoke ga amari nagai. 
*ZOEBBEVERV 
Your hair is too long. 

(9) *Koko wa amari shizuka desu. 
FO TILDE VBA CT, 


It’s too quiet here. 


To express the ideas of the English translations of sentences (7) through 
(9) above, use -sugiru T = 4. 


EKAMPLES: 

(10) Anata wa nomi-sugimasu. 
Aa aa ua Bi 
You drink too much. 

(11) Kaminoke ga naga-sugiru. 
ZOLMBET SS, 

Your hair is too long. 

(12) Koko wa shizuka-sugimasu. 

Sinait, 


It’s too quiet here. 


Amari % V may be used in combination with -sugiru + £ 4 words 
also, without changing the meaning. 


EXAMPLES: 

(13) Anata wa amari nomi-sugimasu. 
HISTLDEORMAS LES, 
You drink too much. (same as 10 above) 

(14) Kaminoke ga amari naga-sugiru. 
BZOBRHEDRT ES, 
Your hair is too long. (same as 11) 

(15) Koko wa amari shizuka-sugimasu. 
CCID E DBE T SET, 


It’s too quiet here. (same as 12) 


Anmari DA ¥ V is a more colloquial version of amari do £ V . 
There is no difference in meaning between the two. 


A'nalta dh 727Z you 


Anata & 7275 “you (singular)? has a very limited use. In fact, long 
conversations between two people may be carried on without anata 
being used even once. In contexts where it is clear that the speaker is 
talking about the hearer, no verbal reference to the latter is usually made. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ogenki desu ka. 
vao GN DA 
Are you well? 


Even when reference to the hearer is verbalized, anata do 7272 is 
usually avoided. The speaker is much more likely to use the hearer’s 
name with -san attached. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Tanaka-san wa mo ano eiga o mimashita ka. (speaking to Tanaka) 
HPS AILS HORS LE LED, 
Have you (lit., Mr./Mrs./Miss Tanaka) seen that movie yet? 


If the speaker is lower in status than the hearer, he uses the latter’s 
title as a term of address. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Sensei wa koh! to kocha to dochira ga osuki desu ka. (speaking to 
one’s teacher) 
HAELA-E-E PD OBB à CTD, 
Which do you (lit., teacher) like better, coffee or tea? 

(4) Kacho wa ashita gorufu o nasaimasu ka. (speaking to one’s section 
chief) 
MeSH LEANVIERAWETD, 
Are you (lit., section chief) playing golf tomorrow? 


Anata do A Ë is perhaps used more often by women than by men. 
Women say anata & 7272, for example, to their husbands or close 
friends. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Anata do suru. 
DREIT Ds 
What are you going to do? 


Anata 727 has a more informal and less polite variant, anta do 
AT. It is wise to avoid using this altogether since it is difficult, 
especially for nonnative speakers, to determine when it can be safely 
used. (See also KIMI. For a detailed discussion of Japanese terms of 
address, see Suzuki, ch. 5 “Words for Self and Others.”) 


Ane hifi older sister 


Ane kifi is a generic term for older sisters. It is used by adults, especially 
in writing, to refer to older sisters in general. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihon de wa ane wa imOto yori meue da. 
HAS Cte LHR EY BEZ, 


In Japan, older sisters are of higher status than younger sisters. 


This use of ane 4f, however, is generally restricted to written Japanese. 
In conversational Japanese, oné-san SA & X is the norm. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Nihon de wa oné-san wa imOto yori meue da. 
HATARA S VISE YD AER, 


(same meaning as | above) 


When talking to an outsider, an adult refers to his own older sister as 


ane hifi. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kino ane ga kekkon-shimashita. 
XD 9 MEAS ERE LE Lie. 
My older sister got married yesterday. 


An adult talking to an outsider about the latter’s older sister or 
someone else’s uses oné-san 44ih SA. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4) Kino oné-san ga kekkon-nasatta so desu né. 
EDO 9 BUNE ADAS okta CT MA. 
I hear your older sister got married yesterday. 

(5) Yoshida-san no oné-san wa eigo no sensei desu. 
HH SAO SAILBOATS, 


Mr. Yoshida s older sister is an English teacher. 


An adult also uses oné-san 4 4i X AV in addressing his own older 
sister or in talking to his family about his older sister. 


EXAMPLES: 
(6) Oné-san, chotto matte. 


Wi SAN BEDE, 


lit., Big sister, wait a minute. 
(7) Oné-san doko. (speaking to one’s family) BAS AES, 
lit., Wheres big sister? 


(In corresponding situations in English, one would of course use the 
sister’s given name.) 


The use of ane fifi is restricted to adult speakers. Children say oné- 
san 454i & /v in referring not only to older sisters in general or someone 
else’s older sister, but to their own as well, whether they are talking to an 
outsider or a member of their own family. 


Oné-san 4 fii X A has variants such as né-san Afi & A, oné-chan 
Pihi b bh, and né-chan fiji b ~& /v (the last two being used mainly by 
children). Ane kifi also has a variant (though perhaps not a very common 
one), aneki 4ii & , which is used by young men in informal 
conversations, primarily with outsiders. 


Since ane kiji sounds very similar to ani J, “older brother,” the two 
words must be pronounced carefully and distinctly to avoid confusion. 
Ane is accentless while ani is accented on the first syllable (see A'NI. 
For a detailed discussion of family terms, see Suzuki, ch. 5 “Words for 
Self and Others”). 


Ani ML, older brother 


Ani Jt “older brother” is the male counterpart of ane 4h “older sister.” 
What can be said of ane (see ANE) on the female side, therefore, can be 
said of ani on the male side. One should remember the following 
parallels: ani corresponds to ane in usage; onii-san } SA 
corresponds to oné-san 44t & X; nii-san AA, onii-chan 4 JL b -© 
A, and nii-chan 1L b /v correspond to né-san fifi & AX, oné-chan B 
ii b $ A, and né-chan 4h b ẹ A , respectively; and aniki Jl = 
corresponds to aneki #h (though aniki WE is much more commonly 
used than the latter). 


Aloï Ea \ blue 


The adjective aoi EU“ and its nominal counterpart, ao Fi, cover a wider 
range of color than does “blue,” since the Japanese word may also refer 
to the range of color that one would call “green” in English. Though aoi 


normally means “blue,” it can indicate “green” in reference to a limited 
number of items (though midori ik “green” is also acceptable), 
especially vegetation, as in aoi shiba #7 “green grass,” aoi kusaki 
iV) LAN “green vegetation,” and ao-shingd 7 {a 77 “green traffic 
light.” Centuries ago, according to Ikegami (p. 16), the use of ao for 
green was even more extensive than now; nowadays, however, in the 
sense of “green,” midori is becoming more popular. 


Aoi 73 \ also means “pale” in reference to a person’s complexion. 


EXAMPLE: 
Suzuki-san do shita n desho ka. Aoi kao o shite-imasu yo. 
$ASAEDLEACL EDD, BWA ULTWETE, 
I wonder whats happened to Mr. Suzuki. He looks pale. 

In this case, no other color word may replace aoi F V^. 


Are a XL that 


In Japanese, there are two words corresponding to the English 
demonstrative “that” as in “That is a park.” They are are 7. and sore 
< tv. The difference between these two Japanese demonstratives when 
used with reference to visible things is that are is for something removed 
from both the speaker and the addressee while sore refers to something 
removed from the speaker but close to the addressee. Suppose you are 
talking to Mr. Suzuki and want to refer to a book that he is holding in his 
hand. Then use sore, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Sore wa nan no hon desu ka. 
CIVILTEAOACHED, 
What book is that? 


On the other hand, if you and Mr. Suzuki want to talk about a building 
seen in the distance, you use are and say, for example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Are wa nan no tatemono desho ne. 
HIVULERAOEDMCLE DMA. 
I wonder what building that is. 


When are 271 and sore 7 41 are used as prenoun modifiers, they 
become ano O and sono ©, as in ano pen HOSNY “that pen” 
and sono hon < MAK “that book,” but the semantic difference between 
ano and sono remains parallel to that between are and sore. 


Since, in Japanese, words normally do not differ in form whether 
they are singular or plural, are and sore can mean “those” instead of 
“that.” The same is true of ano and sono. 


With reference to something that is not visible to either the speaker 
or the hearer at the time of speech, are and sore are used as follows. Are 
is used “when the speaker knows that the hearer, as well as the speaker 
himself, knows the referent” whereas sore is used “either when the 
speaker knows the referent but thinks that the hearer does not or when 
the speaker does not know the referent” (Kuno, p. 283). Compare the 
following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) A: Kind Suta Wozu to iu eiga o mimashita yo. 
DJAZ =y AEV RBS WE LE, 
Yesterday I saw a movie called Star Wars. 

B: Are (not “Sore 7717) wa omoshiroi eiga desu nē. 
AVILA AV RY TITA, 
Thats a fun movie, isn t it? 

(4) A: Kind Roshia-eiga o mimashita yo. 

SOIAYT ARMs ELE k, 
Yesterday I saw a Russian movie. 

B: Sore (not “Are 22717) wa donna eiga deshita ka. 
ZII E ARRET LEA 
What kind of movie was that? 


In (3), speaker B has already seen the movie, so he refers to it as are & 
#41. In (4), on the other hand, speaker B does not know what movie 
speaker A is talking about, so he uses sore © 41 instead. 


A'ri'gat6 gozaimasu DUA Oe ac Thank you 


The Japanese equivalent of “Thank you” has variants depending on the 
tense. If you want to thank someone for something that he is doing, 15 
going to do, or repeatedly does for you, you say Arigaté gozaimasu do 
) 2k 9 Z EVET. To thank someone for what he has already done 


for you, however, you say Arigato gozaimashita © V J & 5 TW 
L 7z. For example, if someone has just invited you to a party that is to 
take place next week, you say Arigato gozaimasu. After the party, 
however, you say Arigato gozaimashita, meaning “Thank you for what 
you did for me.” Likewise, as you accept a present from someone, you 
say Arigatd gozaimasu, but next time you see him, you thank him again 
by saying Arigat0 gozaimashita. The difference in usage between these 
two forms remains even when domo £ 9 % “very much” is added for 
emphasis. Domo arigatd gozaimasu 9 HbHYVABEDOAWES 
functions like Arigato gozaimasu, and Domo arigatd gozaimashita 
like Arigatd gozaimashita, except that the versions with domo are more 
polite than the ones without. 


The informal version Arigatd 4 V 28 & 4 (without gozaimasu = 
SV ET or gozaimashita © & v^ U7) may be used regardless of 
the time of the event for which you wish to show gratitude. This version, 
however, cannot be used when speaking to someone higher in status. 
Since it is difficult for nonnative speakers of Japanese to determine who 
is higher or lower than they are, the safest thing would be to use Arigato 
only when talking to a child. Otherwise, use the full form Arigatd 
gozaimasu (or gozaimashita) 9 2 £9 7 SWE (SENEL 
7<), or simply Domo ¢ 9 b. 

Unlike “Thank you,” Arigatd gozaimasu © V BE 9 SENT 
and its variants may not be used in response to compliments. If someone 
compliments you for your “excellent Japanese,” for example, say Mada 
dame desu £72” 2 CTF “It’s still no good.” Thanking someone for a 
compliment, to the Japanese way of thinking, is like admitting you 
deserve the compliment; it is therefore an act of conceit. 


A'ru DA, {EA to be; AD to have 


Aru & 4% means “to be” in the sense of “to exist.” As a rule, the verb is 
used with inanimate subjects (including plants). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Ishii-san no ie wa Nagoya ni aru. 
AFF S DORIA HEBIC HS, 
Mr. Ishiis house is in Nagoya. 
(2) Go-gatsu no dai-isshii ni wa kyijitsu ga mik-ka aru. 


TA DHIHIN ANE A HS, 


There are three national holidays during the first week of May. 


Aru & © may also be used with reference to animate beings, 
particularly family members, or other humans comparable to family 
members, e.g., friends and guests. X ga aru X D Æ 7 in this usage is 
very much like X o motte-iru X Z ffo CVS “to have X” in meaning, 
as in the following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Watashi wa kyodai ga go-nin aru. 
ANIL DS TENDA 
I have five siblings. 

(4) Yamamoto-san wa kodomo ga san-nin aru so da. 
IA S AIL FEB HAD SED CT, 
I hear Mr. Yamamoto has three children. 

(5) li tomodachi ga aru kara ii desu ne. 
VK RED OD EH DUE ZA. 


Isnt it good that you have nice friends! 


Although to signify the existence of animate beings, iru V`% (see IRU) 
is the verb that is usually used (e.g., Asoko ni inu ga iru ©% = IC KAS 
v\ 4 “There's a dog over there”), aru % 4 is sometimes used, 
especially (a) if the subject is not a specific person or a specific animal, 
(b) if where the subject exists is irrelevant, and (c) if the noun signaling 
the subject is preceded by a relative clause, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Yoku benky6d-suru gakusei mo aru shi, asonde bakari iru gakusei 
mo aru. 
LK PLIRT SFE D DOL, WEA CID NA FED DS, 
There are students who study hard and there are students who fool 
around all the time. 


There is another important use of aru & %: to refer to happenings or 
events. 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Konban hanabi ga aru so da. 
CZ ANLATEKRB HS EIT. 
I hear there will be fireworks tonight. 


In this case, aru % 4 does not indicate existence but rather refers to an 
event. When a location is mentioned, therefore, the particle de T (not ni 
LZ) is required. 


EXAMPLE: 
(8) Konban Rydgoku de hanabi ga aru so da. 
= ANAL ATE CHEK AS 8 DE TE, 
I hear there will be fireworks at Ryogoku tonight. 


Compare this with sentence (1), where ni (C is used to indicate location. 
Alrulku 2 < to walk 


Aruku 4 < means “to walk.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ano hito wa aruku no ga hayai desu né. 
DONGE ODIRVY CT RA. 
He walks fast, doesnt he! 


When the destination is mentioned, the particle preceding aruku 4 
< should be made £ © “up to.” When e ~ or ni (Z, both meaning 
“to,” is used, the verb is changed to aruite iku 4. CT < (lit., “to go 
walking”) or aruite kuru VC €% (lit., “to come walking”). 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Itsumo gakko made arukimasu. 
VO FRE TKA ET, 
I always walk to school. 

(3) Itsumo gakko e (or ni) aruite-ikimasu. 
WOb FR UC) BUNTING ET. 
I always go to school on foot. 


When the place along or through which the act of walking takes place is 
mentioned, aruku 4 < is preceded by the particle o. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Asoko o aruite-iru no wa dare desho. 
WAT KAKU CWS DHATU KI, 


I wonder who that person is who is walking over there (lit, along 
that place). 


Other verbs of motion such as iku (7< “to go” and kuru 4 “to 
come” are also used with o in comparable situations. 


When walking takes place up or down a steep incline (e.g., stairs), 
aruku 4 < has to be either replaced by another verb (such as noboru 
** 4 “to climb up”) or changed to the -te T form and followed by 
another verb (e.g., aruite noboru 4 Vò T &X 4 ). In the following 
example (5), therefore, (a) is incorrect while (b) and (c) are correct. 


EXAMPLES: 
(5) kaidan o 
ba Be 2 


(a) *aruku 
wife 
(b) noboru to climb (or walk up) the stairs 
HI 
(c) aruite 
noboru 
EV CES 


Unlike “walk,” aruku 4 < is normally not used in the sense of “to 
take a stroll.” Sentence (6) is therefore wrong for the meaning intended. 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) “Kyo wa tenki ga ii kara issho ni arukimasho. 
ra LIRAS bC ELE, 
Since its such a beautiful day today, lets take a walk together. 


Arukimasho 4 < 4 L Ł 5 in this case should be replaced by 


sanposhimasho WAE L k 9 “let's take a stroll” (see SANPO). 


Alsa HH morning 


Asa 5 begins at daybreak and ends at midmorning. This is in contrast 
with English “morning,” which begins earlier and lasts longer. Eleven 
A.M. 15 still morning in English, but in Japanese asa does not normally 
refer to such late hours. Eleven in the morning is gozen jūichi-ji FA 11 
FF “11 A.M.” rather than *asa no jiichi-ji *#]@ 11 FF (lit., “11 in the 
morning”). 


A'sa-go'han HY] fly breakfast 


In English, breakfast is always breakfast, and there is no other word that 
can take its place. In Japanese, however, there are at least four words 
meaning the same thing: asa-gohan ¥} — AR, asahan AAK, asameshi 
(also written PA AR), and chdshoku KH ££. Asa-gohan probably is the 
most common term, asahan is slightly less common, asameshi is used 
only by men in informal situations, and chdshoku is the most formal of 
all. All these words come as part of sets representing the three main 
meals of the day, as follows: 


es | bawa” 


asa-gohan (o)hiru-gohan ban- pero it gohan 


Of EECH TA: 


asahan hiruhan yūhan 
Hf BAR y fi 


asameshi hirumeshi banmeshi/yimeshi 
Hak Ef KIY fR 
chöshoku chūshoku yushoku 
HR ER YA 


These sets reguire different verbs meaning “to eat.” To mean “eat 
breakfast,” for example, one can say asa-gohan/asahan o taberu ¥} Z 
ARRERA, asameshi o ki 5] ZR 3, or chéshoku o toru 4 
R % Hk 4, switching from one verb to another, depending on which 
noun for “breakfast” is used. 


Alshi! XE foot, leg 


In English, “foot” and “leg” are two different words, but in Japanese, 
ashi /£ might mean either of them or both. Ashi ga itai 4% 253% V may 
therefore mean “My leg hurts,” “My legs hurt,” “My foot hurts,” “My 
feet hurt,” or some combination thereof. It really doesn’t matter since the 
person who feels the pain is likely to point to the painful spot anyway to 
indicate where he is hurting. Moreover, if it becomes necessary to be 
more specific (e.g., when one has to explain one’s ailment to a doctor 
over the phone), there are words for parts of legs and feet, e.g., momo [ik 


“thigh,” hiza WS “knee,” sune [S “shin,” fukurahagi > < D 14 &¥ 
“calf,” ashikubi /£ & “ankle,” kakato FE “heel,” and so on. 


A'shita! © L Ý tomorrow 


The word for “tomorrow” is most often ashita do L 7z (HHH) , asin 
Ashita wa ame ga furu ka mo shirenai do L I4 RNA Dh UM 
TAN “It may rain tomorrow.” In fact, that is the only word children use 
to mean “tomorrow.” Adults, however, also use two synonyms for 
ashita, asu #3 (HH) and myonichi 2 & 9 (C5 (AAA) , though 
not as frequently as ashita. Asu is more formal than ashita, and 
mydnichi is even more so. Ashita may appear in either informal or 
formal speech, while asu is more likely to appear in formal speech, and 
myOnichi is used only in very formal speech, as in Mata mydnichi 
ojama-sasete-itadakimasu £7 AE DICH KBABMSE CWE 


7, “I shall pay you a visit again tomorrow.” 


Just as ashita do L 72 has its formal counterparts, other temporal 
expressions have their formal counterparts. For example: 


a a TT TT 


Asobu WES to play 


The verb asobu iS: means “to play.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kodomo-tachi wa niwa de asonde-imasu. 
TH BILKE CEA TOET, 
The children are playing in the yard. 


Asobu #3, however, cannot be used in reference to sports, whether 
sports in general or specific sports such as yakyu f EK “baseball” or 
tenisu 7 — A “tennis.” Sports require suru 75 “to do” instead. In (2) 
below, therefore, shimashita L L/7c must be used. 


EKAMPLE: 

(2) Kino wa ichi-nichi-ju yakyū o shimashita (not *asobimashita iW 
Nee Lick 
03l HHR LELE. 
Yesterday I played baseball all day. 


Playing games also requires suru 7 2. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Toranpu o shimashO (not “asobimashd HOE L 4 9). 
ee ead Oe ans 


Lets play cards. 
(4) Yūbe wa ichi-ji made mā-jan o shimashita (not *asobimashita iz 
Ue: lie). 


D ONL RETRE? LELE. 
Last night we played mahjong until 1 o'clock. 


Playing musical instruments requires different verbs, depending on 
the kind. 


EXAMPLES: 
(5) Piano o hiite-kudasai (from hiku 5<). 
ET I ZOT EAU), 
Please play the piano for me. 
(6) Toranpetto o fuite-iru (from fuku IA < ) no wa dare desu ka. 
KAUN y hEMVY TWA OILHE CTD 
Who is the person playing the trumpet? 


Asobu sometimes means “to be idle, to be out of work, to be not in 
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use. 


EXAMPLES: 

(7) Ano hito wa daigaku o sotsugyð-shite kara, shūshoku-shinai de 
ichi-nen asondeshimatta so da. 
DOANIK FERFEELT IO, WRL OTEA OLE 
DOC I Ta 
I hear he has idled away one whole year without getting a job since 
graduating from college. 

(8) Katta tochi o asobasete-oku no wa oshii desu yo. 
Roe EM a TS ONJE LATT E, 
You shouldn t leave the piece of land you bought unused. 


A very common idiom involving asobu Yif.5> is asobi ni iku (or 
kuru) WAOMZAT7< (or K 72) , meaning “to pay a social call.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(9) Dozo ichi-do oasobi ni oide-kudasai. 
DEBU BUNG ES), 


Please come and see us (not “come and play) sometime. 
A'tama! GA head 


One puzzling expression for English speakers might be atama o karu 5H 
zc XJ 4 , which literally means “to clip one’s head,” but actually is 
another version of kami[noke] o karu 2 [ME] 2% X|% “to give 
someone a haircut, to get a haircut.” We often use atama o arau BA 2 Vt 
2 (lit., “to wash one’s head”), too, to mean 3 kami[noke] o arau LO 
$] %%E9 “to wash one’s hair.” 


Two very common expressions containing atama 5H are atama ga ii 
THAS VOV (lit., “the head is good”) meaning “smart, bright, intelligent” 
and atama ga warui YH DSUN (lit., “the head is bad”) meaning “stupid, 
dumb, dense.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ano ko wa atama ga ii kara, nan de mo sugu oboeru. 
HOF-ILIADWWD 5, BACHET CHAS. 
That child is so bright he learns everything quickly. 


A student of mine once wrote “Li atama ga arimasu “VI EH 2S & 
V & F to mean “someone has a good head.” In normal Japanese, 
however, one would say daredare (“so and so”) wa atama ga ii desu 
WE X [LERZSVVY CF instead. In fact, this pattern “A wa B ga + adj.” is 
commonly used to describe a person or a thing, the most famous 
sentence being ZO wa hana ga nagai 4/5425 EV “An elephant has a 
long trunk (lit., As for an elephant, the trunk is long).” Other examples 
would be: 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Ano ko wa me ga Okii. 
mOFILABKEV, 
That child has big eyes. 


(3) Tokyo wa hito ga di. 
RRADHE, 
Tokyo is heavily populated. 


Atama SA and “head” do not necessarily refer to the same part of the 
human body. While “head” refers to that part of the body joined to the 
trunk by the neck, atama refers to the portion of the head roughly from 
the eyebrows up, plus the whole of the back of the head. 


Al tatakati DV ò (pleasantly) warm 


Atatakai 1@7)>V > (or, more colloquially, attakai d > 7<7>V) is almost 
always translated in English as “warm,” but, unlike “warm,” atatakai 
always carries a connotation of pleasantness. When we have a nice warm 
day in the midst of winter, or when winter gradually gives way to 
pleasant spring weather, we use atatakai. We do not use atatakai, but 
atsui & V> “hot” instead, if, in the midst of summer, the mercury 
reaches, for example, the mid-80s Fahrenheit, although in English one 
often says “It’s very warm today,” on such a day. 


Atatakai P27>V> may be used with reference not only to weather but 
to liquids and solids as well. Study the following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) atatakai tenki (haru, hi, etc.) 
EDORA (E, H, etc.) 
warm weather (spring, day, etc.) 
(2) atatakai nomimono (gyūnyū, misoshiru, etc.) 
DU MR (FEL. BEI, ete.) 
warm beverage (milk, miso soup, etc.) 
(3) atatakai tabemono (te, gohan, etc.) 
DORSA (F, SA, etc.) warm food (hand, rice, etc.) 


(See also ATSUI “hot” and NURUI “lukewarm.” ) 


Alto © & after 


The following sentence represents an oft-committed error. 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) “Benkyo-suru ato de terebi o mimasu. 


TADEL AA ua 
After studying I watch TV. 


If one wants to use a verb before ato % & , one must use the -ta 
form, whether the event reported is a past event or non-past event, as in 
(2) below: 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Benkyð-shita ato de terebi o mimasu. 


WRL EDL TFE AET, 


Also, the verb must directly precede ato 4> £. Since ato functions as 
a pseudo-noun, there is no need to use no D, as in (3). 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) *Benky6d-suru no ato de terebi 0 mimasu. 


‘HGR SObmECTFLESRET, 
A'tsui JELU \ thick 


Atsui JẸ V^ meaning “thick” requires a kanji different from the ones for 
atsui = vO meaning “hot” (see ATSUI “hot”). This atsui is used in 
reference to flat objects. 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) atsui kami (hon, ita, etc.) 
FEV VAR (AS. AK, etc.) 
thick paper (book, board, etc.) 


We also say atsui Oba > 2 — 7S — (lit., “a thick overcoat”), focusing 
on the thickness of the material, whereas the English speaker would 
speak of “a heavy overcoat” with the weight of the overcoat in mind. 

Although, in English, “thick” may be used in reference to cylindrical 
objects as well as flat objects, as in “thick thread,” “thick fingers,” etc., 
that is not the case with atsui Æ v^. Futoi XV is the correct adjective 
then. 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) futoi (not *atsui JZUN) ito (yubi, eda, etc.) 
KWAK (FAL FX, etc.) 
thick thread (fingers, branch, etc.) 


Atsui JV) “thick” has a different accent from atsui #4 V^ “hot.” 
Whereas the latter is accented on the second syllable, the former is 
accentless. Thus examples (3) and (4), when spoken, may be 
differentiated only by accent. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) a'tsui hottoké'ki 
IEW KA — 
thick pancakes 

(4) a!tsuli hottokéki 
BAW YAR y hy 


hot pancakes 
Altsuli 2AV). V \ hot 


In Japanese there are two words for “hot,” both pronounced atsui. For 
the sake of convenience, I shall distinguish them here by calling one 
atsui, and the other atsui,. They are represented by different kanji and 
are used with reference to different types of objects. 


Atsui,, written #4\ \, is used in reference to gases, fluids, and solids. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) atsui, kaze 
ZAVOJA 
a hot wind 

(2) atsui, ofuro 
PAV VSS JBL 
a hot bath 

(3) atsui, tabemono 
PAV iE 
hot food 


Atsui,, written = Vò, on the other hand, is used mainly in reference 
to weather, as in 


EKAMPLES: 
(4) Kyo wa atsui 2. 
S ALB, 
It’s hot today. 
(5) Ichiban atsui, tsuki wa shichi-gatsu ka hachi-gatsu da. 
EA OH EH D/A 7, 
The hottest month is either July or August. 


The difference between atsui, #4 v> when it is used in reference to 
gases, as in example (1) above, and atsui, £V> parallels the difference 
between tsumetai “7 72 vò and samui #% Vò, both of which mean 
“cold.” Atsui; refers to a sensation of heat affecting a limited part or 
parts of the body, such as the face and the hands, whereas atsui, is used 
for a sensation of heat affecting the whole body. According to Kunihiro 
(p. 22), atsui, belongs to one series of temperature words: tsumetai 
“cold,” nurui Xa % vò “lukewarm,” atatakai [27> “warm,” and 
atsui,, while atsui, is part of the other series: samui “cold,” suzushii YA 
LV) “cool,” atatakai “warm,” and atsui,. (All these adjectives of 
temperature are explained in their respective entries.) 


Bee 
Alu E 9 to see, to meet [someone]; to come across 


In English, one says “see someone” or “meet someone,” with “someone” 
as the direct object of “see” or “meet.” In Japanese, on the other hand, au 
+= 9 is an intransitive verb and takes the particle ni lZ rather than o 2. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Tanaka-san wa mainichi garufurendo ni atte-iru rashii. 
HPs AWA LY BILBO TWH HL 
Mr. Tanaka seems to be seeing his girlfriend every day. 
(2) Yamashita-san ni hajimete atta no wa go-nen-gurai mae datta. 
WAS AICO CR TEOIEEC BW EIKO, 
It was about five years ago that I met Mr. Yamashita for the first time. 


Au & 5 can refer to seeing or meeting someone either by accident 
or on purpose. For example, in (3) below, au together with battari (£ > 
7z V “unexpectedly” refers to an accidental encounter (in this case, au is 


synonymous with deau (HA 9 “to meet by chance”), whereas in (4) au 
obviously signals meeting someone for some purpose. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Kind densha no naka de Yoshida-san ni battari atta. 
SOO BHOPCHHSAITIZOR YN BS OK, 
Yesterday I met Mr. Yoshida on the train by chance. 

(4) Kyo no gogo Satd-san ni au yotei da. 

XD DP REE S AICS 9 TER. 


I plan to meet Mr. Sato this afternoon (e.g., to discuss some matter). 


Seeing a doctor for medical reasons is not au & 3 but mitemorau 
AT h D 9 “to have oneself seen.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Kubi ga itai kara, ashita isha ni mite-morau (not “au = 3 ) 
tsumori desu. 
BOOP 5S, SURKEAICATE5IDbEYD CT. 


Because I have a neck ache, I’m going to see my doctor tomorrow. 


Meeting someone who is arriving at an airport, a station, etc., is not 
au 29 but mukae ni iku XH % IZ ÍT < “to go to welcome” or mukae 
ni kuru MIA (C3€4 “to come to welcome.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Ato de chichi ga Narita ni tsuku no o mukae ni iku koto ni natte- 
iru. 
D e CRS MAILE S DEMIT DEIR TUNG, 


I am supposed to meet my father later when he arrives at Narita. 


“Meet” sometimes means “to be introduced to.” Au & 9 normally 
doesn’t mean that. One must say something more specific to express that 
idea, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(7) Kobayashi-san o goshokai-shimasu. 
IPRS AB SHIP LET. 
I'd like you to meet Mr. Kobayashi. (lit, Tm going to introduce Mr. 
Kobayashi.) 


Au & 5 corresponds to English “see [someone]” in the sense of “to 
meet up with and talk to” but usually not in the sense of “to catch sight 
of” or “to look at” (Jorden, 1, p. 171). For the latter, use miru hi % “to 
look at” (see MIRU) or mikakeru H.72217 4 “to catch sight of” instead. 


Au £ 3 is never used to refer to a class period, as in (8). 


EXAMPLE: 
(8) *Nihongo no kurasu wa shi ni go-kai aimasu. 
“ARGO 7 AIC HSE, 


The Japanese class meets five times a week. 
To convey that meaning, one has to say the following: 


EXAMPLE: 
(9) Nihongo no Seance Mie shi ni go-kai arimasu/desu. 


HRR OZ 7 Alcoa ICA HO ET/ CT, 


Sentence (10) below, which is often directed to me by my American 
students, sounds strange (apart from the non-use of keigo 4X a) and 
should be restated as sentence (11): 


EXAMPLES: 

(10) “Kyo sensei ni ai ni kenkyushitsu e itte mo ii desu ka. 
A A HEH TAN ICE o Tb OTD 
May I come to your office to see you today? 

(11) Kyo wa sensei ni gosddan-shitai koto ga aru node, kenkyishitsu 
e ukagatte mo O dat desho ka. 
= CMR LEW SRB OOO CC, PHBE T 
Sho LUYCLE TAS 
Lit, Today I have something Id like to consult you about. May I 
come to your office? 


In other words, when one goes to see one’s teacher to ask him a favor 
or a question, or when one goes to see one’s doctor, ai ni iku & ‘(2 íT 
< should be avoided. 


Ban HE evening, night 


Unlike yoru 7% “night,” ban Kt is an anthropocentric term, i.e., a word 
closely tied to man’s daily life. It roughly refers to the time span from 


dinner time until bedtime, and thus covers a slightly narrower range of 
time than does yoru (although there are some exceptions to this rule, 
most notably hito-ban-ji — WEP “all night long,” which is synonymous 
with yoru-ji 777). Nine P.M., for example, could be called either ban 
or yoru, but 2 A.M. is more likely called yoru than ban. When one talks 
solely about the natural phenomenon of night with no reference to 
human life, yoru is the only choice (Tokugawa and Miyajima, pp. 409- 
10), as in 


EXAMPLE: 

Tsuki wa yoru ga samui. 
FLARED. 

Night on the moon is frigid. 


B'an-go‘han Hee TAK, oe AE Aly evening meal 


Although there are other variants meaning the same thing, ban-gohan [i 
= AR is probably the most common word in speech for “evening meal.” 
In America, the evening meal is the biggest meal and is called dinner, but 
dinner is not always served in the evening; on Sundays, for instance, 
some families serve dinner at lunchtime. In Japan, too, the evening meal 
is the main meal, but if, on some special occasion, the biggest meal of 
the day happens to be served at lunchtime, it has to be called ohiru- 
gohan 4 OAK “lunch” (lit., “noon meal”) and not ban-gohan, since 
ban-gohan literally means “evening meal.” In other words, whereas 
dinner may be served at noon, in the afternoon, or in the evening, ban- 
gohan is always served in the evening, usually at 6 P.M. or thereabouts. 


Other variants are ban-meshi HEX (used by men only, informal 
speech), yihan 4 fix (used by both men and women; probably not as 
common as ban-gohan), and yishoku 9 FR (used in writing or in 
formal speech). 


Blenjo! 18 AT toilet 


English has many expressions for “toilet,” such as “bathroom,” 
“washroom,” “rest room,” “men’s room,” “ladies” room,” and “john.” 
Likewise, Japanese has a variety of expressions for “toilet,” of which 
benjo {FT is one. The word should be avoided, however, in polite 
conversation. Use tearai FUN (lit, “hand-washing [place]’”), or 
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otearai 45 FEV to be even more polite. Toire k 4 l, derived from 
English “toilet,” is also quite acceptable. 

Using the word benjo is all right if it occurs as part of compounds 
such as suisen-benjo 7K YE PA “flush toilet” and kishi-benjo 7S KE 
Pr “public toilet.” 


Benkyo Wa study 


Benkyð {5% most often means “study.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Uchi no musuko wa ima juken-benkyo-chuu desu. 
7 BORFILVYE SERIE COT, 


Our son is in the midst of studying for entrance examinations. 


The noun benkyo 445%, with the addition of the verb suru 3 4 “to 
do,” becomes the compound verb benkyé-suru #2 54> 4 “to study” 
(see BENKYO-SURU). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Itsu Nihongo o benkyod-shita n desu ka. 
VO Aah 2 HGR LIA CTD. 
When did you study Japanese? 


Having a learning experience is also benky6 445%, especially in the 
expression benkyo ni naru LRZ 724. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Sensei no ohanashi o ukagatte, taihen ii benky6 ni narimashita. 
KAO BARE AOTC. TUNA RU Mao IT ZED ELE. 


I learned a lot listening to your (lit., teacher 5) talk. 


After hearing a talk, Americans commonly say to the speakers, “I really 
enjoyed your talk.” Japanese, on the other hand, would normally focus 
on what they learned from the talk, as in (3) above. 


Benkyo-suru ARI ® to study 


With the compound verb benkyo-suru %45% 7 4, do not use the object 
marker 0 twice, as in sentence (1), to mean “I am studying Japanese.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) *Nihongo o benkyd o shite-imasu. 


“HANGGE eGR LOWES, 
Instead, use either (2a) or (2b). 


EXAMPLES: 
(2a) Nihongo o benkyo-shite-imasu. 
H AS ae 2 HHL COWES 
(2b) Nihongo no benkyo o shite-imasu. 


HAGE ORDA UTUS, 


This rule of not repeating o # is also applicable to other compound 
verbs such as renshi-suru #74 7 4 “to practice,” ryokd-suru JATI 
% “to travel,” and shiri-suru (#2 + 4 “to repair” (see RYOKO- 
SURU). 


Bikku'ri-suru V = < V TAZ tobe surprised 


Bikkuri-suru V o < V F A, like odoroku & £ A < , means “to be 
surprised,” the only difference being that bikkuri-suru is probably more 
subjective and colloquial than odoroku. 


In English, a number of verbs relating to one’s emotions are used in 
the passive, as in “I was 
surprised/amazed/astonished/touched/moved/pleased/overjoyed.” The 
Japanese counterparts, however, all occur in the active, as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) Bikkuri-shita/Odoroita. 
Qoxu LEEN 
I was surprised/amazed/astonished. 
(la) Kando-shita. 
RELE, 


I was touched/moved. 


Although these Japanese verbs may be used in the causative-passive, 
as in “Bikkurisaserareta/Odorokasareta/Kan-do-saserareta U > < 


USE NDIE AMINI UE St OVE, etc,” they are 
wordier that way, sound more translation-like, and occur much less 
freguently. 


Bi! nbo D a poor, needy 


Whereas English poor has several meanings, binbō Æ Z has only one. 
It is the opposite of kanemochi ff b “wealthy” and is a na-adjective 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kuni no keizai ga akka-suru to, binbō na hito ga fueru. 
EI OR ADRESSE, WANI AY 
When the national economy deteriorates, the number of poor 
(people) increases. 


Unlike “poor,” binbō @ Z cannot be used figuratively to describe 
things such as talent, ability, and knowledge. For that, one must use 
another word, e.g., mazushii Z LV “poor” or toboshii Z L Vv 
“lacking.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) mazushii (or toboshii) saind 
ALVO (ZL) FE 


poor talent 


Whereas “poor” is often used to express compassion, binbō Bi 7 
must be replaced by another word such as kawaiso DVZT 9. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tanaka-san jidoshajiko de kega-shita n datte, kawais6 ni. 
HAPS A A Sie CER LEAR OT. PDWE IIT, 


Mr. Tanaka got hurt in a car accident, poor man. 


Unlike kanemochi & ff b , which can mean both “wealthy” and 
“wealthy person,” binbd 4 Z can mean only “poor” and not “poor 
person.” For the latter, one must say binbinin AZA. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Binbonin (not *binbd @ Z) wa kanemochi yori kokoro ga kiyoi 
ka mo shirenai. 


ERZA AGER D EO II ZI. LIVE, 


The poor might be more pure-hearted than the rich. 
Bo'ku E3 I, me 


Boku ÊÉ meaning “T” is used only by males, and most often by boys and 
young men. Although young boys use boku on all occasions, adult men 
use it, or are supposed to use it, only on informal occasions. (On formal 
occasions, they normally switch to watashi #4 or watakushi FA.) 


The strangest use of boku £ occurs when, in some families, family 
members of a little boy who calls himself boku start calling him boku as 
well. This occurs, however, only when the little boy is the only, or the 
youngest, son in the family. Boku in this case is used, as it were, like the 
boy’s given name. (In fact, the diminutive suffix -chan 5 2 /v, which is 
normally attached to a child’s name, as in Yoshiko-chan k Uf bX A, 
is sometimes added to boku {%, forming boku-chan ELA.) 


EXAMPLE: 

Boku[-chan], hayaku irasshai. 

fF [bea], Bobo, 
lit., Me, come here quickly. 


This “fictive” use of boku f is explained by Suzuki (p. 124) thus: 
“When she [i.e., a mother calling her son boku | speaks in this way, she 
is thinking of the boy as he would be called viewed from the position of 
the youngest member of the family, in this case the boy himself. The boy 
would naturally call himself boku. Therefore, by identifying with him, 
adults in the family can call him boku as well.” 


Bukka Wy) AT prices 


Bukka ffi means “general commodity prices.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Konogoro wa bukka ga takakute komarinasu né. 
TOZZA TAI ETA, 


Isn t it terrible that prices are so high these days! 


Bukka Ali does not refer to the price of a specific object. For that, 
one has to use nedan {E Ez “price” instead. In example (2), therefore, 


nedan must be used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Gasorin no nedan (not *bukka WAH) ga mata agatta. 
ya WA OMBE EB 7e, 


The price of gasoline has gone up again. 
Byoki JA AA sick, sickness 


Byoki JA zi can be translated into English as either “sick” or “sickness,” 
or “ill,” “illness,” or “disease,” depending on the context. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Tanaka-san wa byoki desu. 
APS ANIK OT 
Mr. Tanaka is sick. 

(2) Gan wa iya na byoki da. 
DS ANALY TRI Tes 


Cancer is a nasty disease. 


Unlike “sick,” however, byoki JA zi cannot refer to a temporary state 
of being nauseous. To express that state, other expressions must be used. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Kuruma ni yotte-shimatta. 
BENTUK DT, 
I became carsick. 
(4) Chi o mite kimochi (or mune) ga waruku-natta. 
Mak CAF (i) DEK Ror, 
I became sick at the sight of blood. 


Unlike “sick,” bydki JA Ri does not refer to boredom or disgust. To 
express the idea of “I’m sick of parties,” for example, one would have to 
say something like (5) or (6). 


EXAMPLES: 
(5) Pati ga iya ni natta. 
PSF APU NCIS 1s 


Lit., Parties have started boring me. 
(6) Pati wa mo takusan da. 
STAN GD TS AA 


Lit., I can t take any more parties. 


Whereas genki 7c “healthy, well, vigorous,” the opposite of byoki 
J5, is a na-noun, bydki is a genuine noun and therefore requires no 
D instead of na 7£ when used in prenoun position. Note the difference 
between (7) and (8). 


EXAMPLES: 
(7) genki na (not *genki no CAO) kodomo 
TERI TA 


a healthy (or vigorous, lively) child 

(8) byoki no (not *byðki na JR KUA) kodomo 
TARO LHe 
a sick child 


In English, it is perfectly all right to say “I am very sick,” using 
“very” as an intensifier. Since “very” is totemo £ T }, taihen 72 sS 
A, hi-joni JF FR Z, etc., in Japanese, American students of Japanese 
have a tendency to say: 


EXAMPLE: 
(9) “Kino wa totemo (taihen, hijoni) byoki deshita. 
*XOOLETH (nAn ZERIT) FRCL, 


I was very sick yesterday. 


This is wrong, however, because, unlike English “sick,” byoki J5 Ki 
is not an adjective, but a noun. It therefore cannot be modified by an 
adverb such as totemo & T 4, taihen 7 OSA, and hi-joni JF IC. 
Compare this with genki JC, a na-adjective, which may be modified 
by adverbs. 


EXAMPLE: 
(10) Meri wa konogoro totemo (taihen, hijoni) genki da. 
AVHHLIOZAZETH (KWAY E) FORTE, 


Mary has been very well recently. 


To intensify byoki JA K, adjectives must be used instead. 


EKAMPLE: 
(11) Kino wa hidoi byoki de ichinichiju nete ita. 
ED IILOEV RRC APETV EE 


Yesterday I was in bed all day because of a terrible illness. 


In other words, by6ki JAA functions like nouns for specific illnesses 
such as kaze A JB “a cold” and zutsū BAJA “a headache.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(12) Kino wa hidoi kaze/zutst de ichinichijii nete ita. 
EDO IILO E ORARAA C— AYE CVE. 
Yesterday I was in bed all day because of a terrible cold/headache. 


Chil chi! SC father 


When an adult talks to an outsider (1.e., a non-family member) about his 
own father, chichi “2 is the correct term to be used. 


EXAMPLE: 

Chichi wa mo hachijii ni narimashita. 
SB DOIN IEL, 

My father has turned 80 already. 


When an adult talks to a member of his family (e.g., his mother and 
siblings) about his father, he usually uses otdsan BIL & /v. (Inside-the- 
family terms for father vary from family to family, e.g., ot6-sama BK 
$k and papa, but otd-san 4542 & /v is probably the most common.) 


When an adult male is engaged in an informal conversation with 
close associates or friends, he is likely to refer to his father as oyaji #146 
“my old man.” The use of oyaji is far more common in Japanese than 
that of “my old man” in English, but it is restricted to men only. 


When an adult talks to an outsider about the latter’s or someone 
else’s father, otd-san 554 & /v is probably the most common term. 


The above rules apply to adults only. Children, whether boys or girls, 
most often use the term ot6-san in almost all situations. 


When referring to both parents, one must put chichi * before haha 
unlike in English, where “mother and father” or “Mom and Dad” is 
quite acceptable. In Japanese, however, whether one says otdsan to 
okasan BLS AL BEŠA or chichi to haha 4 £ F} to mean “Dad 


and Mom” or “father and mother,” the word order is set and should not 
be changed, just as one would never say in English “pepper and salt” 
instead of “salt and pepper.” 


Chigau A J to be different, to be incorrect 


Chigau 1 9 has roughly two meanings: “to be different” and “to be 
incorrect.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nihonjin wa Chungoknjin to zuibun chigau. 
HAAILPEA E POSAD, 
The Japanese are quite different from the Chinese. 
(2) Kono kotae wa chigaimasu yo. 
DARANE Kk, 
This answer is incorrect, you know. 


These two meanings may seem unrelated at first, but they are actually 
not as far apart as one may think. After all, an incorrect answer is an 
answer that is different from the correct one. 

Iie, chigaimasu VVZ, V> ET is often used in lieu of Iie, sõ ja 
arimasen VV%,. © 9 UH) EEA to mean “No, that’s not so.” 
lie VV. X is frequently left out. The direct English translation of Iie, 
chigaimasu would be “No, it’s incorrect”; English speakers might 
therefore feel that this Japanese expression is probably a strong denial. It 
is, however, not as strong as the English translation might suggest and is 
at least as commonly used as Iie, so ja arimasen. 

As is the case with So ja arimasen 79 CC® HY EGA, 
Chigaimasu 3. £4 is most often used to contradict a question 
ending with a noun + desu ka CD. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Are wa Tanaka-san desu ka. 
HULA PSrA cra, 
Is that Mr. Tanaka? 
B: Chigaimasu. Suzuki-san desu. 
DEVET. GRANTH. 
No, that’s Mr. Suzuki. 


The use of Chigaimasu IV is not appropriate as a response to a 
question ending with an adjective + desu ka TF 2>, or a verb + ka 2 
(see SO DESU). 

In American English, “different” is used with “from,” as in “Japanese 


is quite different from Chinese.” In Japanese, however, the particle used 
isto ©, not kara Ab. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Nihongo wa Chigokugo to zuibun chigau. 
AH ASAKIT ER < TOSA D, 


Japanese is guite different from Chinese. 


In American English, one usually says “A is guite/a lot/very different 
from B.” However, the Japanese counterparts of “very,” such as 
totemo/taihen £ T b/s A, don’t go well with chigau 329. 
Other adverbs, such as zuibun F VYA and kanari 2272 V , are 
preferred instead, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Osaka wa Tokyo to zuibun/kanari chigau. 
KRISH EP US A/D 72 0 ED 
Osaka is a lot/quite different from Tokyo. 


Chokin IT&E savings 


Chokin [74> can mean either “saving money” or “saved money.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) Tard wa otoshidama o zenbu chokin-shita. 

KH TS E SABA AB Le. 

Taro put all his New Year 8 cash gifts into his savings. 
(1b) Tard wa amari chokin o hikidasanai. 

ABBE dE V Wee a HS RV, 


Taro does not withdraw money from his savings very often. 


In Japan, savings one can keep at the post office are called chokin AT 
4, whereas bank savings are referred to as yokin fH 4. For some 
reason, therefore, nobody says *yibinyokin Æ; {€ #4 or *ginko- 
chokin £247 ff 4. Actually, chokin is a much more common word, 


while yokin sounds more professional. If you put a coin in a piggy bank, 
therefore, call it chokin, not yokin! 


Ch'dse'n HH ff Korea 


Most Japanese unfortunately have been rather prejudiced against the 
Koreans for no apparent reason. Especially during the time when Korea 
was under Japanese rule (1910—45), the word Chosenjin =H fÆ A 
“Korean[s]” was almost always uttered with contempt. It was for this 
reason that the name Chosen FA # was almost completely discarded 
when Japan lost World War II. Since then, the Japanese have adopted the 
names Hokusen (Lf for “North Korea” and Kankoku #[£] for “South 
Korea.” What is really inconvenient, however, is the lack of an 
appropriate prejudice-free name for Korea as a whole. Linguists, for 
example, still have to refer to the Korean language as Chosengo FHERR, 
since the language is one and the same in North Korea and in South 
Korea. The word Kankokugo [Ei (lit, “South Korean language”), 
which some people use, is not really an accurate label for the language. 


Cho'sha WA the author 


Chosha # 4% means “person who has written a specific (usually 
nonfiction) book.” 


EXAMPLE: 

Kono hon no chosha wa Tanaka Ichiro to iu hito desu. 
= OAROSGRILA PBB EWIACT, 

The author of this book is called Ichiro Tanaka. 


English “author” is broader in meaning. It can mean “person who has 
written a specific book” (as in “He is the author of this book”) or “person 


who writes books” (as in “He is an author”). Chosha #4 can never be 
used in the latter sense. (See also SAKKA and SHOSETSUKA.) 


Cho'tto 5 £72 E alittle 


Chotto b £7 & is very much like sukoshi  L. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Kyo wa chotto (or sukoshi) samui. 
SAabEDE WL) Bw, 
It’s a bit cold today. 

(2) Onaka ga suite-inai kara, chotto (or sukoshi) shika 
taberarenakatta. 
KS TAPIN TEN TURU b, bkoè YL) LAN 
TEN e 
Since I wasn t hungry, I could eat only a little. 


The only difference between chotto 5 k > & and sukoshi 4> L in the 
above examples is that chotto is perhaps slightly more conversational 
than sukoshi. 


Chotto 5 & > &, however, is used on many other occasions where 
sukoshi AL would be inappropriate. This occurs especially when one 
wishes to soften a request, as in (3) below, or express reluctance in a 
polite way, as in (4). 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Chotto misete-kudasai. 
broit, 


Would you please show it to me? 


Chotto 5 £ > & in this sentence does not mean “a little.” Rather it 
expresses the idea that the request being made is not a significant one. It 
is almost like saying “May I ask a small favor?” The use of chotto in 
requests is very common; in fact, in stores and restaurants some 
customers use Chotto! by itself when they wish to catch the attention of 
a salesclerk or waitress. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) A: Ashita kite-itadakemasu ka. 
PLEK CWE EG Ds. 
Could you come tomorrow? 
B: Ashita wa chotto. 
DUNI SE, 
I’m afraid I can t. 


The answer in (4) literally means “Tomorrow is a little [inconvenient].” 
Japanese speakers don’t normally reject requests, suggestions, and 
invitations flatly with Iie Vò vò Z “No” since that would make them 


sound too direct and discourteous; they prefer to use chotto 5 Kol, 
which sounds less direct and more tactful. 


-Cha "P during 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kyo wa gozen-chi totemo isogashikatta. 
SAFARI E THILL DOK, 


Today I was very busy in the morning. 


If you use ni lZ after cha +, the combination means “by the end of,” as 
in: 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Konshi-chi ni kore o yatte kudasai. 
Gig PIC CMe C2 TF SU, 
Please do this by the end of this week. 


There is another suffix, -jū TH, which is often written "P also, but is 
used a little differently. (See -JU.) 


aie: A ’ , ; 
Chali ES attention, caution, advice 


Chūi-suru {2/4 4 often means “to pay attention” or “to be careful,” 
as in (1) and (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Yuki no hi wa korobanai yo ni chii-shite kudasai. 
FOREIRO OICHERUT FSU), 
On a snowy day, please be careful not to slip and fall. 
(2) Natsu wa kenk6 ni chii-su beki da. 
RIL RICIER TREE, 


In the summer one should pay attention to one’s health. 


Sentence (3) below, however, is wrong, and has to be rephrased as in 
sentence (4). 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) *Nemui to sensei no kogi ni chui dekinai. 
HIRO & FCO Ha TES CE EU 


When sleepy, one cannot pay attention to the professor 5 lecture. 
(4) Nemui to sensei no kogi ni chūi ga shūchū dekinai. 
IRO HEE ORR ICIE ROE CER, 


When sleepy, one cannot concentrate on the professor s lecture. 
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Chii-suru 7: & + 4 also means “to caution,” “to warn,” or “to 


advise,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Shiken de amari warui ten o totta no de, sensei ni chii-sareta. 
PAR ChE OER Rao KROC, AEC CAR SNE, 
Since I received a bad grade on the exam, I was cautioned by the 
teacher. 


Because of this, chai-jinbutsu (ET MP) (lit., caution person) means 
“someone we must treat with suspicion,” 1.e., a black-listed person. 


Daigaku NA college, university 

“College” and “university” are both daigaku K = in Japanese. 
Although one can use tanka-daigaku ¥ 7} RZ (lit., “single-subject 
daigaku”) for “college” and sdgd-daigaku KA AK ¥ (li, 
“comprehensive daigaku”) for “university,” these terms are more or less 
for dictionaries only and are never attached to college or university 
names, nor are they much used in speech. 


Most Japanese are unaware of the usage difference between 
“college” and “university” in the United States and simplistically believe 
that “university” is a more prestigious term than “college.” The official 
English translations of the names of Japanese colleges and universities 
are, consequently, always something like “The University of So-andso.” 
It is for this reason that the names of some Japanese institutions of higher 
learning sound very strange in English, e.g., “The X University of 
Science” or “The Y University of Economics.” 


Dal ijo'bu KEK all right 


Daijobu XK XX is, to a certain extent, like “all right.” For example, if 
you see someone fall, you run up to him and ask Daijobu desu ka KX 
K TFD, meaning “Are you all right?” But there are some situations 


where daijobu cannot be used to mean “all right.” For ezample, in 
English, if someone asks, “How are you?” you might answer, “All right,” 
meaning “Fine.” Daijobu could not be used in a comparable situation in 
Japanese unless you happened to have been ill. In English, you can also 
say, “All right!” when something turns out the way you were hoping it 
would, e.g., your favorite baseball team scores a run in a crucial inning. 
In Japanese, Ii zo! VV. Z (lit., “Great!”) would be used in that case 
instead of daijobu. Likewise, daijobu may not be used in accepting a 
suggestion. In English, if someone suggests “Let’s go to a movie,” you 
can indicate your willingness by answering “All right,” but in Japanese 
you would have to say Ee, ikimashd ZA, (TEKEL 149 “Yes, let's 
go.” 

To summarize, daijobu AKA is most appropriate when there is a 
good reason for concern. The function of daijobu is to dispel that 
concern. In other words, it is an expression of reassurance. Study the 
following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) A: Abunai! #72, 
Look out! 
B: Daijobu desu yo. 
FI Ce de 
I’m all right. 
(2) A: Tanaka-san ni anna shigoto ga dekiru desho ka. 
APS ANTA MESEM CES CLE DAY 
Do you think Mr. Tanaka can handle that kind of job? 
B: Daijobu desu yo. 
RF CT uk. 
He'll be all right. 


In both examples above, Daijobu desu yo KEKR CFE can be 
paraphrased as “Although you may have a good reason to worry, you 
don’t really have to.” 


Dalke! 72 (J only 


Although dake 72 17 often corresponds to English “only,” as in 
sentences (1) and (2) below, it does not carry a negative overtone, as 
“only” does. 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Tanaka-san dake kite, hoka no hito wa konakatta. 
MP AKENI KT, VAA II ae, 
Only Mr. Tanaka came; nobody else did. 

(2) Housewife (to maid): Kaimono ni iku nara, gyūnyū dake katte- 
kite-moraeba ii wa. 
ADMET S RD, Wa ea aa 
D AILW V4, 

If you re going shopping, the only thing I'd like 
you to buy is milk. 


The positive overtone in dake 72 17 becomes clear when dake is 
contrasted with shika ... nai ULA... 7RV, which always carries a 
negative connotation. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Tanaka-san dake kita. 

HHS AIDE. 

Only Mr. Tanaka came. (i.e., Mr. Tanaka alone came.) 
(4) Tanaka-san shika konakatta. 

HAS A ULAR DT 


Only Mr. Tanaka came. (i.e., No one but Mr. Tanaka came.) 


In (3), the speaker’s focus is on the fact that Mr. Tanaka came (though he 
was the only one who came). On the other hand, in (4), the speaker’s 
focus is on the fact that nobody else came. It is because of this difference 
between dake and shika... nai L 2>... ZZ Vò that we can use only 
dake in (5), and only shika .. . nai in (6). 


EXAMPLES: 

(5) Hoka no hito wa konakatta keredo, (a) dake wa kita. 
Tanaka-san AOI T 
WODNIK RZD DT TING, APSA (b) “shika 

konakatta. 
LAKARAN 
es 
Nobody else came, but Mr. Tanaka, though he was the only one, did 
come. 

(6) Okane ga ni- (a) *dake atta kara, eiga e ikarenakatta. 

doru JANI 2 


BED 2 Kv Tee D>». ESATA 


(b) shika Eo 
nakatta 
L a7 AD 
Dlo 
Since I had only (i.e., no more than) two dollars, I couldn t go to the 


movies. 
Da're ate who? 


In English, “who” may refer to other things than just persons, e.g.: 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) In World War II, whom did Japan fight against? 
(2) Who beat the Yankees yesterday? 


In Japanese, dare ÑE may not be used in the above circumstances. 
One would use doko & = (lit., “what place”) instead, as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Dainijitaisen no toki, Nihon wa doko to tatakatta n desu ka. 
BO MWAH ORA HAILED ERMoOKA CTA, 
lit., At the time of World War II, what places (i.e., what countries) did 
Japan fight against? 
(4) Kind wa doko ga Yankizu ni katta n desu ka. 
ED IILEC BYU ABORA CTA 
lit., Yesterday, what place (i.e., what team) beat the Yankees? 


Dekakeru WANT 2 to go out 


Dekakeru WANT % is usually translated into English as “to go out” and 
is therefore often confused by American students of Japanese with deru 
tt}, which is also matched up with “to go out.” Dekakeru, however, is 
quite different from deru in that it is used only in reference to human 
beings. For example, in sentence (1), either dekakeru WANT 4 or deru 
may be used, but in sentence (2), only deru would be correct. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Chichi wa kyo dekakete-imasu (or dete-imasu). 
SIG AM AUITTWELT CHETWET) 5 
My father is out today. 
(2) Konban wa ku-ji-goro tsuki ga deru (not *dekakeru WASIT 4) 
hazu da. 
A MILI URF ELA ASH SILI TE 


The moon is expected to be out about nine tonight. 


Dekakeru iH 7:1) 4 also differs from deru H 5 in that it 
specifically refers to leaving one’s abode, whereas deru may refer to 
going out of any place. “To go out of a room” would therefore be heya o 
deru i 214 (not *dekakeru WANT 4). 

Furthermore, dekakeru is different from deru in that it implies some 
sort of outing covering a distance, be it a walk, a visit, or a trip. Deru, on 
the other hand, is noncommital as to distance or reason. In sentence (3), 
therefore, only (a) is correct. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tonari no denwa o kari ni (a) uchi o deta. 
BO ah 2 fer NT KEHE 
(b) *dekaketa. 
*H DMT E. 


I left the house to ask the next-door neighbor to let me use the phone. 


Dekakeru WASIT 4 meaning “to go out” is accentless. This word 
should not be confused with de-kakeru “to be about to go out,” which is 
accented. This latter is a compound verb formed by the -te form of deru 
WA followed by kakeru 7>!t 4 “to be about to do such-and-such,” 
and is used as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Tsuki ga de-kakete (not *dekakete IHH 7>!J T) mata kumo ni 
kakureta. 
ABA CEKEBICENE. 


The moon was about to come out but hid again behind the clouds. 


Dekiku CX 4, HX Z to come about, to be able to 


Roughly speaking, dekiru © & 4 has two meanings: (a) “to come 
about, to be born, to be produced, to be built, to be completed,” as in 
sentences (1) and (2) below, and (b) “to be possible, to be able to, can 
do,” as in (3) and (4). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Sapu ga dekita. 
AAT IP Ce ee 
The soup is ready. (lit., The soup has come about.) 
(2) Asoko ni atarashii depato ga dekita. 
te ICH LW FAS ACHE, 
A new department store has been built over there. (lit, A new 
department store has come about over there.) 
(3) Watanabe-san wa eigo ga yoku dekiru. 
HEI S AVL EB MAA. 
Mr. Watanabe is very good in English. (lit, Mr. Watanabe can do 
English well.) 
(4) Ano hito wa gorufu ga dekiru. 
HmOMEAVI BHA, 
He knows how to play golf. (lit, He can do golf.) 


At first glance, these two meanings do not seem to have much in 
common; but, on second thought, they are related, for if you know how 
to do something, it does “come about” for you. 


Since the original meaning of dekiru HH Æ is “to come about” 
(Morita, p. 309), the subject marker ga 7‘ rather than the object marker 
0 % is used with it even when it means “can do.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Watanabe-san wa eigo ga (not *o 2) dekiru. 
WED ANTRE HRS. 
Mr. Watanabe is good in English. 


Dekiru WAE 4 in the sense of “can do” is used much less often in 
Japanese than “can” is in English. The reason is that in Japanese many 
verbs have their own potential forms. For example, taberu A^% “to 
eat” has the potential form, taberareru A N Ò 41% “can eat,” and 
yomu poto “to read” has yomeru iit 4 “can read.” Although it is also 
grammatically correct to say taberu koto ga dekiru Aa 4 ED HK 5 
“one can eat” or yomu koto ga dekiru 3172273327 “one can read,” 


these forms are lengthier and are therefore not used as often. In fact, 
dekiru (> 4 is basically used only as the potential form of suru + 4 
“to do.” It cannot even be used in place of the potential forms of other 
verbs. In English, it is perfectly correct to say, “Yes, | can” in response to 
“Can you read this?” for example. In Japanese, on the other hand, the 
answer in (6) below would be incorrect. 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) A: Kore ga yomemasu ka. 
TAUB HD ET Zo 
Can you read this? 
B: MA *dekimasu. 
HIV, (eS Ve 


Yes, I can. 


Dekimasu HX 47 in this case must be replaced by yomemasu jit ®© 
x, the same potential verb meaning “can read” that appears in the 
question. 


Demo C $ but 


Demo ŒC% meaning “but” is used at the beginning of a sentence, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Shiken wa muzukashikatta desu. Demo ganbatta kara, ii ten o 
moraimashita. 
PABRILHE UN oa CHT. TOBAT, UWAR ES 
a aja 
The exam was difficult, but I tried hard and got a good grade. 


Do not, however, connect the two sentences above, as in (2) below. 
That would create an ungrammatical sentence. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) *Shiken wa muzukashikatta demo, ganbatta kara, ii ten o 
moraimashita. 
ARIEL Do ETE, BARo oD, UWA b DOE 
lees 


To make this grammatical, one would have to use either ga 75 or keredo 


ITIVE as in (3). 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Shiken wa muzukashikatta desu ga, ganbatta kara, ii ten o 
moraimashita. 
ARILD CTA, BARo EDD, WWE HOV 
ba 

(3b) Shiken wa muzukashikatta (desu) keredo, ganbatta kara, ii ten 
o moraimashita. 
ARIEL Do (CF) GANE, BARo EAD, OVA 
aye LI 


Please note that in (3a) desu “C'S is obligatory, whereas in (3b) desu 
is optional. 

Demo TC * meaning “even, even though” may not follow a verb or 
an adjective, but may follow a noun, as in (4). 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Muzukashii shiken demo, ganbareba pasu dekimasu yo. 
HE LV ARR Cb. BAEENT ETE, 
Even though the exam might be difficult, you can pass if you try hard. 


BPE 

Denwa Paani telephone 

Denwa 72,44 is a noun meaning “telephone.” 
EXAMPLE: 


(1) Kono hen ni denwa wa arimasen ka. 
= DINTEN AKIK] ERANG 


Is there a telephone around here? 


One difference between denwa and “telephone” is that denwa ‘i 
is often used to mean “telephone call” whereas “telephone” is not. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kind Tanaka-san kara denwa ga arimashita. 
ZODAP SAA‘ AED HO ELE. 
There was a telephone call (lit., There was a telephone) from Mr. 
Tanaka yesterday. 


In English, “telephone” is also used as a verb; in Japanese, on the other 
hand, suru 72 has to be added to change denwa ‘A into a verb, that 
is, denwa-suru Efim g © “to telephone [someone].” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Yoshida-san ni denwa-shite kudasai. 
FSA! SEAN CS TE AVY, 
Please call Mr. Yoshida. 


De nwa o kake'ru Aan wD A to phone, make a phone call 


Denwa o kakeru faa x 2>} Ø “to make a phone call” and denwa o 
ireru Eri Ad 5, a fairly new coinage meaning “to give [someone] a 
call,” may be used in place of denwasuru Eit} 4, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Yoshida-san ni denwa o kakete (or irete) kudasai. 
BA SACRED T (ANYUT) < RSV), 
Please give Mr. Yoshida a call. 


When the person to whom the phone call is made is not mentioned or 
even implied, only denwa o kakeru Biak? DUT 4 is acceptable. In (2), 
therefore, only (a) would be correct. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Uchi no ko (a) denwa o no ga suki de 
wa kakeru komarimasu. 
FOOF AMZ) DHEK THY ET., 

DO 

(b) *denwa o 
ireru 
Ka ah AM 
D 

(c) *denwa-suru 
“ETZ 


Our child likes making phone calls too much. 
Morita (1985) calls the following sentence not quite correct. 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) *Denwa o kake yo to shita ga, kakaranakatta. 
eae DITLIE LEAD, PADRE, 
I tried to reach him by phone, but could not get through. 


To convey the meaning above, Morita suggests using (4) below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Denwa o kaketa ga, ohanashi-chi datta. 
BRE DUEL, BELPER H, 


I tried to call him, but the line was busy. 


In other words, denwa o kakeru Ff & 2>} 4 may be used whether or 
not the call goes through, whereas in English “‘to ‘aaa may not. 

According to Morita, denwa o kake yo to suru Mahe DIT kde 
~ 4 describes the stage before one picks up the receiver, puts in a coin, 
or inserts a telephone card. The following sentence would, therefore, be 
acceptable, unlike (3) above. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Denwa o kake yo to shita ga, denwacho ga miatara-nakatta. 
man CDT KI Ee LEAS, ERRA LS DRD, 
I tried to make a phone call but could not find a phone book. 


De'ru He Ø to go out, to leave, to graduate, to attend 


Deru iH% most often means “to go out, to come out, to get out.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Amari atsui kara, niwa ni demasho. 
OEYDBWA5S, MICHELE I. 
Its so hot; lets go out into the yard. 

(2) Nihon o deta no wa nijii-nen mae datta. 


HA a He OIL EFRI o Fe. 
It was 20 years ago that I left Japan. 


With reference to school, deru Hi 4 is used as a synonym for 
sotsugy0-suru 24224 4 “to graduate.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Daigaku o dete (or sotsugyð-shite) kara nani o suru tsumori desu 


ka. 
KERN BELT) PLATS Ob Y CTD 
What do you plan to do after graduating from college? 


Don’t equate deru 1/4 meaning “to graduate” with English “leave,” 
since “to leave school” might mean “to leave school without 
graduating.” 

This latter meaning would be expressed in Japanese by another verb: 
chitai-suru Pik 4 4 “to drop out of school.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Ano hito wa daigaku o chitai-shite haiyu ni natta so desu. 
WANI PIRL CHIC ROKE ID CT. 


I hear he dropped out of college and became an actor. 


One should beware of the difference between ni deru Z H 4 and o 
deru 2 H 4. The former means “to attend,” while the latter means “to 
go out of” or “to leave.” For example, 


EXAMPLES: 

(5) kurasu ni deru 
DFAS 
to attend class 

(6) kurasu o deru 
IFRED 


to leave class 


(See also DEKAKERU.) 


Do! [Do'o] itashimashite e 9 E LE UT Notat all, You are 
welcome 


Do itashimashite ¢ 5 # L UT, with or without a preceding Iie v^ 
VYZ, serves as a response to someone’s expression of gratitude. In (1) 
below, therefore, all of speaker B’s answers are correct. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) A: Domo arigatd gozaimashita. 


POGUE ANT 


Thank you very much for what you did for me. 
B: (a) lie. 
WYK, 
(b) Do itashimashite. 
SDM tn 
(c) lie, do itashimashite. 
UNA ERLE LTC. 
Not at all. 


It is safer not to equate Do itashimashite © 5 # LX UT with English 
“You are welcome,” because DO itashimashite may also be used as a 
response to apologies. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Domo gomeiwaku o okake-shimashita. 
CIb CARE BAU LE LE. 
I’m very sorry for causing so much trouble. 
B: Do itashimashite. 
pa DEN UC, 
Not at all. 


In some cases, Do itashimashite © 9 # LX UT may also be used 
in response to compliments (Jorden, 1, p. 3), but that particular use is 
very limited. It is much safer, therefore, to say just Iie, which is always a 
correct response to compliments. (See also ARIGATO GOZAIMASU 
and IIE.) 


Do'mo [Do'omo] YUL Thanks, Sorry 


Domo & 5 b is most often an abbreviation of Domo arigatd 
gozaimasu (or gozaimashita) © 5 bV BLI SENF (Ce 
VY LZ) “Thank you very much” or Domo shitsurei-shimashita 2 
5 bKZ4LL Æ Us “Iam very sorry for what I have done.” Lately, 
Domo seems to have started developing a wider and wider range of 
meaning, however. Thus it is beginning to function as a salutation in a 
tremendous number of situations. Some people use it in lieu of other 
more established greetings such as Konnichi wa = ~ Z bł “Good 
day!” and Sayonara < £ 9 75 “Good-by!” and, according to Maruya 
(p. 153), even Moshimoshi % L b L (a greeting on the phone, meaning 
“Hello!”). Its usage has become so broad that Maruya suggests (p. 154), 


though tongue in cheek, that it may someday even acquire the meaning 
of “I love you”! 


Donna © A 7A what kind [off 


Whereas, in English, “what kind” can be used alone without “of” + noun, 
Japanese donna ¥ %72 has to be followed by a noun. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kore wa donna shdsetsu desu ka. 
CAVE EP EDR CT A 
What kind of novel is this? 


In questions like this, ddiu < 5 V^ 9 can also be used to mean 
“what kind.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kore wa doiu shosetsu desu ka. 
SAUL E DWI i CFD. 


(same meaning as (1) above) 


When donna CAR and ddiu & 5 v` 53 are used in te mo T % (or 
de mo  * ) clauses meaning “no matter... , ” however, there is a 
difference between the two (Tokugawa and Miyajima, p. 294). Doiu in 
such clauses can signal only “[no matter] what kind,” whereas donna 
can be used to mean either “[no matter] what kind” or “[no matter] to 
what degree.” Compare the following: 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Donna (or Doiu) koto ni natte mo kamaimasen. 
PATE (LE IWI) BATA TT b ET A, 
I dont care what happens. (lit., No matter what kind of result ensues, 
I dont care.) 

(4) Donna (not *Doiu © 9 Vò 5 ) samui toki de mo jogingu o 
shimasu. 
CARR CHV a FUT eLET. 


I jog no matter how cold it is. 


In (3), either donna ¥ A7R or ddiu & 9 v^ 5 may be used because 
“what kind” is the issue; in (4), however, only donna is correct because 


dõiu £9V> 9 cannot mean “how” in the sense of “to what degree.” 


Donna hito £ A/7R A What kind of person? 


Although donna hito EA ŻA and dõiu hito ¥ 5 vò 5 A are both 
translated into English as “what kind of person,” they are not really 
synonymous. For example, although (la) and (1b) both mean “What kind 
of man did Ms. Tanaka marry?,” the answers will probably be different. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Tanaka-san donna hito to kekkon-shita no. 
HP SA EARAL M LOs 

(1b) Tanaka-san doiu hito to kekkon-shita no. 
APSA EOWIAL ER LIED, 


Question (1a) is asking about the man’s looks, personality, etc.; the 
answer will be something like (2a) and (2b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Sugoku hansamu na hito yo. 
TORINA TI Tis 
A really handsome man. 

(2b) Hansamu ja nai kedo, yumoa ga atte omoshiroi hito yo. 
DAVEAECSRBVITIL, 2-ETRBboTHELAWAE, 


Hes not handsome, but hes a fun guy with a sense of humor. 


Question (1b) is asking about the man’s background; the answer will 
most likely be like (3a) or (3b). 


EXAMPLES: 
(Ja) Todai dete, Gaimusho ni tsutomete-iru n desutte. 
RAC, MEBICMD TWSATCTT OT, 
I hear he’s a University of Tokyo graduate and works for the Foreign 


Office. 


(3b) Kanojo no koko-jidai kara no tomodachi na no yo. 
BAD ARI KD b OKIERO L, 
Hes a friend of hers from her high school days. 


Dolzo [Do'ozo] EG please 


Dozo X 5 Z by itself is most often used when one invites someone to 
do something, e.g., when a host or a hostess invites a guest to come in, or 
when one offers someone something such as food, a beverage, or a 
cigarette. (Offering something to someone is really like inviting that 
person to have and enjoy the item offered.) 


Dizo © 9 Z by itself rarely functions as a request. It may, however, 
be attached to a request. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) D6zo onegai-shimasu. 
SÊ UL, 
Please do me this favor. 

(2) Dozo okamai naku. 
= I WE a 
Please don t bother. 


English-speaking students of Japanese often make the error of assuming 
that dozo £ 9 Z makes requests more polite, as does “please” in 
English. Adding dozo to a request, does not make it any more polite—it 
just intensifies it. For example, in (1) above, the politeness lies not in the 
word Dozo, but in the verb onegai-shimasu 4 M O LE OT (lit, “I 
humbly request”), which is the polite-humble form of negau Ji 2 “to 
request.” In fact, Japanese polite requests are uttered more often without 
dozo than English polite requests are made without “please.” 


YA. 
Ee picture 


E $2 means “picture,” but only in reference to a drawn or painted 
picture. Unlike English “picture” it cannot refer to a movie or a 
photograph. A movie is an eiga H&H], and a photograph is a shashin F 
E. E may mean “photograph” only in the compound e-hagaki #2 (i 28 
& “picture postcard.” 


Ele ZA yes 


Ee Z Z is amore conversational version of hai (kV. Use it, however, 
only as a response to a question. 


EXAMPLE: 

A: Are wa Ueda-san desho ka. 
DA EMSA CLEA 
Might that be Mr. Ueda? 

B: Ee, sõ desu yo. 

Aha ON a 


Yes, it is. 


Do not use ee Z Ž as a response to a knock on the door or the calling of 
your name. For that purpose, only hai [LU is appropriate. 


Eiga HAL JE] movie 


English has several words meaning “motion picture,” but Japanese has 
only one, eiga HR [Ey]. A movie theater is eigakan H Hj ff. “To go to a 
movie” is eiga e (or ni) iku BRIE) ~ (IC) 17 < , but not *eigakan e (or 
ni) iku PREVAE~ (Z) 77 <. Until the 1930s or so, movies were called 
katsud6-shashin /4 #5: (or katsudo 152) for short), which literally 
means “motion picture.” It was a very common word until it was 
gradually replaced by eiga Hk Hj, which is now the only term for 
“movie.” 


Enpitsu GN ae pencil 


In English, not only a regular pencil but also a mechanical pencil may be 
called a pencil. In Japanese, however, enpitsu £3 refers to a regular 
pencil only. A mechanical pencil is called shapu-penshiru V ¥ —7~ 
YY), or simply shapen Yi — NY, which is traceable to 
“Eversharp,” the brand name of the first U.S.-made mechanical pencil. 


IF. 
Flral fee \ \ great; celebrated; praiseworthy; admirable 


In his Zoku Nihonjin no Eigo (1990), Mark Petersen describes erai (HV 
as one of those common Japanese words that are extremely hard to 
translate into English. First, erai means “great.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ryoshin o honto ni erai to omotte irareru kodomo wa shiawase 


da. 
mma A NEMEN t+ Bo Tno NA FEES, 


Children who can think their parents are truly great are fortunate. 
Sometimes, erai TV means “of higher rank.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Boku-tachi koko ni suwatte mo ii? 
Rio b =I CITB Thy? 
May we sit here? 
B: Soko wa erai hito-tachi no seki da kara dame. 
TL NINGEN AR SOME D 6D, 


No, you can t. Those seats are reserved for VIPs. 


Such translations as “praiseworthy” and “admirable” make it sound 
as though erai {Æ V is indeed a big word reserved for special 
occasions, but it is not so at all. In fact, it is used all the time on ordinary 
occasions. For example, if a child brings home a good report card from 
school, his or her mother might say, 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Erakatta ne! 
EA Do Ter ! 
Good for you! (lit., That was great!) 


If a little child falls and skins his or her knee but tries not to cry, his 
or her mother will definitely say, 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Erai, erai! (fi, {fv ! 
Good boy/girl! 


Fudan > a fu usual 


Fudan 72 /v means “usual” in the sense of “occurring at normal times 
or in everyday situations.” Sentence (1) is, therefore, correct, but 
sentence (2) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Fudan kara benky6-shite oku to, shiken ni natte mo komaranai. 
STEAD» 6 HDTRUTBS EL ERIC TRO THAD 7EV), 
If you keep studying (normally), you wont have trouble with exams. 
(2) *Kenji wa fudan no seinen da. YET [Teh DHE, 
Kenji is an average young man. 


In (2) above, fudan £-72 / should be replaced by futsi 5 5 , as in 
(3). 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kenji wa futsi no seinen da. 
Ebo 9 ORF, 


Kenji is an average young man. 
Fujin hits A A woman 


Fujin 4A, meaning “woman,” sounds quite old-fashioned as compared 
with josei KE. Until a few decades ago, women’s restrooms in public 
places were designated as fujin-yo Hi A FA (lit, “for women’s use”). 
Nowadays, however, such restrooms probably just have a red logo 
shaped like a woman on the doors or are designated as josei instead. I 
am certain no enlightened Japanese women of today would like to be 
referred to as fujin or even gofujin © fẹ A with the addition of an 
honorific prefix. 


Fu ku! AR clothes; clothing 


Fuku Ak, unlike “clothes” or “clothing,” does not include underwear. 
Kino fuku o aratta è © 9 fk & > 7 (lit, “I washed clothes 
yesterday”) sounds as though you washed washable dresses or suits. 


Fuku usually refers to Western-style clothes such as dresses and 
suits, and not to kimonos. However, if one really wants to make a clear 
distinction between kimonos and Western-style clothes, one should use 
wafuku fHAk or kimono 44 for the former and yofuku YER for the 
latter, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

Konogoro no wakamono wa yofuku bakari de, wafuku wa motte-iru 
hito mo sukunai dard. 

TOTANA IERIE T., MIRI o TWO ABD EWE 
OD 

Young men these days wear only Western clothes, and there are probably 
very few who own kimonos. 


Furui WUS old 


Furui fi Vò meaning “old” is used, as a rule, in reference to inanimate 
things. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Anna furui ie wa kawanai ho ga ii desu yo. 
HVRAWRILADRWERVWYCT EZ, 
You shouldnt buy an old house like that. 

(2) Kono oba mo zuibun furuku-natta. 
SOARS TW A NOs 


This overcoat has gotten quite old. 


With reference to persons, other words such as toshi o totta F 2 ¢ 
o$ “old, aged,” toshiyori F% V “old person,” and rojin 4 A “old 
person” have to be used. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Murata-san mo toshi o totta nē. 


MASA Sa aaa 


Hasn Mr. Murata grown old! 

(4) Asoko ni toshiyori no obasan ga suwatte-iru desho. 
bt CICERO ORM SH SABHBTWSCLED, 
Do you see that old lady sitting there? 

(5) Ano rOjin-tachi ni seki o yuzurð. 

HOE NEIL DTA 9, 


Lets give our seats to those old people. 


When furui ry Vò is used with reference to persons, it can carry 
different meanings. 


EXAMPLES: 
(6) Kono kaisha de ichiban furui no wa Yamada-san da. 

I OBLC-BEWOMUASAR, 

The person with the most seniority in this firm is Mr. Yamada. 
(7) Ano hito wa mo furui. 

DONE DAV. 

He is passé (or behind the times) 


Furui (5 Vò is sometimes shortened to furu ti; and added to other 
words to form compounds. 


EXAMPLE: 
(8) furu-hon, furu-gi, furu-shinbun HA, fae. FATA 
used books, used clothes, old newspapers 


Fulru'sato 54 SE birthplace; home village, hometown 


If you asked Japanese people what words sound the best to them, I have 
a feeling they might choose furusato S 4 & & as one of them. 
Furusato (lit, “old home village’) is indeed a_poetic-sounding, 
nostalgia-soaked word. It is probably not very frequently used in 
ordinary conversation but more commonly in literary works such as 
poems. The same is true with koky6 #4, which also means “old home 
village.” The most common expression in daily conversation is kuni 
(lit. “country’’), as in 


EXAMPLE: 
Obon ni wa, chotto kuni no ry6shin no tokoro e ikō to omotte-imasu. 


BIZI, bolt HOMARO DBO TET. 


I’m thinking of going home to visit my parents in the country for the Bon 
Festival. 


Fu'toru AD to become fat; to gain weight 


“To gain weight” is futoru X 2, and not futoku naru X < 724 “to 
become thick.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Yoshida-san wa mukashi zuibun yasete ita keredo, kekkon-shite 
sukoshi futotta yo da. 
BASALT UOSA CHE AAA PRUCY UK 
CRIT 
Mr. Yoshida used to be very thin, but he seems to have gained some 
weight since he got married. 


Futoku naru X < 7% may refer to a person’s arms and legs, as in 
sentence (2), but not his/her whole body. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ano rikishi wa kono goro futotte, ude mo ashi mo futoku-natta. 
HOALLIOZAK I, OPERAS Rok, 
Recently that sumo wrestler has gained weight; both his arms and his 
legs have become bigger. 


Since futoru X 4 by itself means “to become fat” or “to gain 
weight,” it is totally unnecessary to add naru 72 % to express the sense 
of “to become.” It is therefore wrong to use (3) below to mean “I have 
gained weight.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) *Watashi wa futotte ni natta. 
IIR CCR OK 


Gaijin MEA foreigner 


Gaiji 7+ A , in a broad sense, means “foreigner.” In a narrower sense, 
however, it refers only to Caucasians, especially those staying in Japan. 


Gaikokujin “MEA (lit., “foreign-country person”), another word 
for “foreigner,” on the other hand, is more general and simply means 
“alien (from any country and of any color).” 


Gakko EIR school 


In English, “school” not only refers to nursery school through high 
school, but sometimes may refer to a college, university, or part thereof, 
as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Harvard is a famous school. 

(2) That university has a law school, a medical school, an engineering 
school, etc. 


Gakko 74%, on the other hand, normally refers to schools from the 
elementary-school level through the high-school level only. Sentence (1) 
and (2) above, therefore, would be translated into Japanese without the 
use of gakko. 


EKAMPLES: 

(3) Habado wa yūmei na daigaku (not “gakko =) desu. 
INTANG RIAR TAK CT. 

Harvard is a famous university. 

(4) Ano daigaku ni wa ho-gakubu, i-gakubu, kd-gabuku (not “ho- 
gakko IE F $X, *i-gakko E SEM, *kO-gakko L% fX) nado ga 
arimasu. 
*OOKFITILESR, ESAS, CFAREDO ET, 

That university has a law school, a medical school, an engineering 
school, etc. 


Gakusei E student 


Students in a formal educational system, i.e., nursery school through 
college, are called seito Æ f€ or gakusei E, depending on the level. 
Gakusei refers to older students, especially college students. Students of 
high-school age or younger are usually referred to as seito, although high 
school students may sometimes be called gakusei also (see SEITO). 


Galnba'ru 28 AIÈ A to try one’s best; to stick it out 


Ganbaru 25 /v (i 4 is a very frequently used expression, especially in 
its imperative form, ganbare 25 AIF} or ganbatte DA (LT. It is 
often used to encourage people who are about to take an exam, play an 
important game, etc., as in (1) and (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) A: Ky6 wa rekishi no shiken ga aru n da. 
A ASHER DHAN OAT, 

Today I have a history exam. 

B: So ka. Ja, ganbare yo. 
TI Ure. BANE, 
Do you? Good luck then. 

(2) A: Ashita tenisu no shiai ga aru n desu yo. 
HLETFAADRARBHOACT ko 
Tomorrow I have a big tennis match coming up. 

B: Sore ja, ganbatte kudasai. 
LACS. BARTI EAU 
Good luck then. 


Although ganbare 2 AIF} or ganbatte DA (<> T is thus used 
when English speakers would say “Good luck!”, this usage is limited to 
situations where making effort is involved. If you find out a friend is 
going into a hospital with a serious illness, therefore, Ganbatte! 23 AI 
2 T! might sound a little out of place. In such a case, Odaiji ni! 4572 v^ 
U Z! (“Take care of yourself!) would sound more considerate. 


Gekijo Bl Gi theater 


Gekiji | means “theater” in the sense of “building or place where 
there is regularly a theatrical performance on the stage.” Although some 
movie theaters may have names such as X-gekij6, they are not gekijo in 
the real sense of the word. Movie theaters are normally referred to as 
eigakan HR H/F instead. 


Unlike English “theater,” gekij6 can never mean “drama” or “theater 
arts.” (See also SHIBAI.) 


Ge'nki TUR healthy, well; in good spirits 


In English, “healthy” can mean either “in good health,” as in “a healthy 
person,” or “good for the health,” as in “a healthy drink.” Genki mai, 
on the other hand, means “in good health” but can never mean “good for 
the health.” Sentence (1) is, therefore, right, but sentence (2) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ogenki desu ka. 
BIA CTD 
Are you well? 

(2) *Sushi wa genki na tabemono to iwarete-iru. 
ERITAR RNS L RNT, 
Sushi is said to be healthy food. 


Instead of genki na tabemono JE K 72 & WM, one should say 
karada ni yoi tabemono IL k ORN H “food that is good for the 
body” or kenkêteki na tabemono ERRAI ZZAN H “healthful food.” 


Genki 7c X is thus most often used as the opposite of byoki 75 K 
“sick.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Nagai aida byoki deshita ga, mo genki ni narimashita. 
fel THAR C LEAD, 6 IRKTIR ELE, 


I was sick for a long time, but I’m fine now. 


Genki Jů Zi also means “vigor, energy, good spirits” or their 
corresponding adjectives, i.e., “vigorous, energetic, in good spirits,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(4) Uchi no musuko wa Todai no nyigakushiken ni ochite genki ga 
nai. Hayaku genki ni natte (or genki o dashite) kureru to ii n da 
ga. 

I bOERFILRKDOAFARICKR SE CHAD, ES TR 
[EA (REM LT) SILOETA TEA, 

My son is in low spirits, having failed the entrance exam to the 
University of Tokyo. I hope he will cheer up soon. 

(5) Yamada-san wa okusan o nakushite genki ga nakatta ga, 

konogoro mata genki ni natte-kita. 


INH SAR AZS UTHABRDOEDB, CD D 


ERIC DT EE 
Mr. Yamada was in low spirits after he lost his wife, but lately hes 
been cheerful (or in better spirits) again. 


(See also BYOKI and OGENKI DESU KA.) 


Gimon FE Al a question; doubt 


Although gimon %é[t] is often translated as “question,” it can mean that 
only in the sense of a question one has in one’s mind. When that question 
is uttered, it becomes a shitsumon [LU]. 


EXAMPLE: 
Chotto gimon ni omotta node, shitsumon-shite mita. 


broto OC, ELTA, 


I had a question in mind, so I asked him. 


Because of this difference, although one can say shitsumon-suru & 
WIT 4 “to ask a question,” one cannot say *gimon-suru KERIT 4. 


AX 
Go'go FT afternoon, P.M. 
Gogo “Tik means “afternoon,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ashita no gogo mata kite-kudasai. 
LED PFRERRTCS ESV), 


Please come again tomorrow afternoon. 


Gogo “4-7 also means “P.M.,” but unlike “P.M.,” which follows the 
time (1.e., “2 P.M.,” “3 P.M.,” etc.), it precedes the time. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) gogo ni-ji 
TIH 
2 P.M. 


(See also GOZEN.) 


Go'han TAR, {EIEN cooked rice, meal 


In a narrow sense, gohan — AK means “cooked rice.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Gohan o mo ip-pai kudasai. 
TRE b ISEI 


Please give me one more bowl of rice. 
In a broader sense, gohan ZPK means “meal.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Mō sorosoro ohiru da kara, gohan ni shimasho. 
BIZOT AaARBEC o, CHICLELESD,. 


Since its almost noon, lets have lunch. 


The fact that the same word may mean both “cooked rice” and “meal” 
points to the important role cooked rice used to play in the traditional 
Japanese meal. The names of the three daily meals are, most commonly, 
asa-gohan 4] —ÊR “breakfast,” hiru- (or ohiru-) gohan & (BÆ) 
CAK “lunch,” and ban-gohan Kt CAN “dinner.” 


Men sometimes use the word meshi $K instead of gohan = fix, 
especially in informal situations. Meshi, like gohan, means both 
“cooked rice” and “meal.” There is another word meaning “cooked rice,” 
i.e., raisu 7 1 A from English “rice.” This word, however, has a very 
limited range of meaning, referring only to cooked rice served on a plate 
in a Western-style restaurant (Miura, p. 128). It never means “meal.” 


Go kulro-sama — 75 Thank you for your work 


Gokuro-sama = 7597 is an expression of thanks for service rendered 
such as delivering things or running an errand, and “is most often said to 
newspaper boys, porters, bellboys, delivery men and the like ... as a 
verbal tip” (Mizutani and Mizutani, 1, p. 117). It should not be used 
when someone “has done something for you out of sheer kindness” 
(ibid.), or when someone does something for his own good (e.g., 
someone who is studying hard for an examination or jogging for his own 
health and pleasure). 


This greeting may sometimes be directed to a person of higher status. 
Since it is difficult to predict its appropriateness in a given situation, 
however, it might be safer to avoid the expression when addressing a 
person of higher status. 


Go'men-kudasali = DAS 72 & VY Is anybody home? 


When visiting a Japanese home, you first ring the bell and wait for 
someone to answer. But what should you do if the bell is not working or 
if there is no bell at the front door? In that case, the best thing would be 
to shout out Gomenkudasai! Z ® A% < 7 & v^, which literally means 
“Please excuse me” but is used in the sense of “Is anybody home?” If the 
door is not locked, you can even open the door (this is accepted behavior 
in Japan though totally unacceptable in the U.S.) and shout out 
Gomenkudasai! (see GOMEN-NASAIT.) 


Go'men-nasali —  /U7e SV Sorry! 


Gomen-nasai © % A. 7 & v^ “Sorry!” is an apology used mostly at 
home between family members, especially by children apologizing to 
parents (Mizutani and Mizutani, pp. 14-15). Outside the home, too, 
Gomen-nasai is used mostly by children. An adult may say it, in 
informal situations, to someone lower in status. In formal situations, 
adults use Shitsureishimasu KALULUT or Shitsurei-shimashita KAL 
LE Use (see SHITSUREI-SHIMASU). 


-Goro © 4 about, approximately 


-Goro = 4 is a variant of koro = 4 “about, approximately” and is 
used exclusively as a suffix attached to nouns indicating points in time. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) go-ji-goro 
HIZA 
about 5 o'clock 

(2) san-gatsu-goro 
ZHZ 
about March 


Because of the Japanese speaker 's reluctance to be precise or exact, - 
goro — 4 is used more frequently in Japanese than “about” is used in 
English in reference to points in time. For example, instead of using 
Nanji desu ka {FJ Hf Gt 2> to mean “What time is it?” many Japanese 
speakers ask Nanji-goro desu ka {f/f = 4 TF 2> “About what time is 
it?” In English, however, “About what time is it?” is much rarer than 
“What time is it?” 

Some speakers use koro = 4 instead of -goro = 4 to mean the 
same thing. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) san-gatsu koro 
Ese an 
about March 


When not preceded by a noun, koro = 4, not -goro = 4, is the 
correct word. In the following sentence, therefore, -goro cannot be used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Wakai koro (not *-goro = 4) wa yokatta! 
BWIA BR DoT | 
Ah, those good old days when I was still young! 


(See also KONOGORO and KORO.) 
Go'zen F Hij A.M. 


Gozen “Fij is the opposite of gogo ‘Fík meaning “P.M.” (see GOGO). 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Gozen san-ji desu ka, gogo san-ji desu ka. 
PRISE CTA FREE CTA? 


Do you mean 3 A.M. or 3 P.M. ? 


Whereas gogo Tik is often used adverbially, gozen “F Ñi] is not. For 
example, while sentence (2) below is perfectly normal, (3) is a little 
unnatural. 


EXAMPLES: 


(2) Ashita no gogo kite-kudasai. 
bLEDFRETS ESV, 
Please come tomorrow afternoon. 

(3) ?Ashita no gozen kite-kudasai. 
db LICDFHIDET FSU). 


Please come tomorrow morning. 


When used adverbially gozen “F Ñj usually takes the suffix -cha P 
“during.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Ashita no gozen-chi kite-kudasai. 
do LEOFHIPET FSV), 


Please come tomorrow morning. 


Sentence (4) is not synonymous with Ashita no asa kitekudasai do L 72 
DKT F SV since gozen-chū ‘Fpi covers a longer time span 
(i.e., up to noon) than asa does (see ASA). 


-Gu'rai < DV) about, approximately 


-Gurai < Ò vò, as well as its variant -kurai < © vò, indicates an 
approximate amount of anything. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ano hon wa ikura ka shirimasen ga, tabun nisen-en-gurai desho. 
DDRII bPAYERAD, ESALFACSWCLE 
Jo 
Tm not sure how much that book is, but its probably about two 
thousand yen. 

(2) Ano hito wa gojū-gurai desho. 
BIDAN TPS GYY CLE D¢ 
He is probably about fifty. 


Although -gurai < Ò Vò is quite similar in meaning to its English 
counterparts such as “about” and “approximately,” it is probably used 
more often in Japanese than “about” or “approximately” are in English 
because of the Japanese speaker’s reluctance to be too precise, definite, 
or specific. Japanese speakers often say to a salesclerk Mittsu-gurai 
kudasai = © € Ò v l Æ áv (lit, “Give me about three”), for 


example, even when they want exactly three of something. This is the 
same psychology that leads them to say nan-ji-goro {PJ i 2 “about 
what time” instead of nan-ji {PJ 1k “what time.” 


-Gurai < DV> is different from -goro = 4 (see -GORO) in that the 
latter is specifically for points in time (e.g., san-ji-goro 3 IF A “about 
3 o'clock” and roku-gatsu-goro 6 [kf © 4 “about June”) while the 
former is for amounts of anything. Some native speakers of Japanese do 
occasionally use -gurai with a word indicating a point in time, e.g., ni- 
ji-gurai 2 FC D vò instead of ni-ji-goro 2 Ki © 4 for about 2 
o'clock.” This particular use of -gurai < 5 vò, however, is not really 
advisable. 


Gyaku ui opposite; reverse 


Gyaku i# and hantai /z Xf are both translated as “opposite” and are 
often used interchangeably. For example, in sentence (1), either may be 
used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kya ni gyaku/hantai no hoko kara kare ga arawareta node 
bikkuri-shita. 
CW ROA OFFA D> 6 IKBHAED COs < 9 UK. 
I was surprised to see him suddenly appear from the opposite 
direction. 


However, there is a slight difference in connotation. Gyaku i 
connotes “the opposite of what's normal or correct,” whereas hantai [xz 
Xf has no such connotation. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ichi kara ji made gyaku ni itte mite kudasai. 
=o re TANG E Lak TES, 
Please try saying 1 through 10 backwards. 


When one recites 1 through 10, one usually does it in normal order, 
i.e., ichi —, ni —, san —,... Saying the numbers backwards, i.e., jū 
+, kya JL, hachi /\,... would be contrary to the norm. In sentence 
(2), therefore, hantai ni PL Xf Z would sound a little strange. Even in 
sentence (1) above, that difference is still there. The expression gyaku 
no hoko i © HF] connotes “direction contrary to my expectation,” 


whereas hantai no hoko X Xf © 7 [A] simply means “opposite 
direction.” 


Ha! bu'ku A < to leave out 


Habuku % < basically means “to leave out” or “to omit,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihongo de wa bun no shugo o habuku koto ga Oi. 
HAGE CIL MO ERR A L ENZI, 


In Japan, the subject of a sentence is often left out. 


In this sense, habuku # < is very much like ryakusu K 3, which 
also can mean “to omit.” Ryakusu HK, therefore, can be used instead 
of habuku # < in sentence (1). Ryakusu, however, is different in the 
sense it also means “to abbreviate,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) “Terebi” wa “terebijon” o ryakushita mono da. 
[TE] WITE 7y TELECO 
Terebi is an abbreviation of terebijon. 


Habuku 9 < has no such meaning. 


Hadaka AK naked 


To be described as hadaka fR, one does not have to be completely 
naked. A Japanese fisherman with nothing but a loincloth on may be 
described as hadaka. If a boy is lying down with nothing covering his 
upper body, his mother might say Hadaka de nete-iru to kaze o 
hikimasu yo CE CUS & Ae OS EFT k “You'll catch a cold 
if you lie down half-naked.” In a pickup basketball game in America, if 
one of the teams is shirtless, its members are called the Skins. Their 
Japanese counterparts would be referred to as Hadaka. 


To convey the meaning “completely naked,” one would have to say 
mappadaka => #f (lit., “truly naked”). 


Ha! gema Su WET to encourage 


Once an American student wrote sentence (1) in a composition. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) *Amerika no sensei wa gakusei ga shitsumon o kiku koto o 
hagemasu. 
‘TRAV AOKAILFEMRM SHS CLemET, 


American teachers encourage their students to ask questions. 


Aside from the fact that shitsumon o kiku & [i] 2% Hl < should be 
replaced by shitsumon o suru ft] } 4 to mean “to ask questions,” the 
above sentence is wrong in that hagemasu Jj) J is not used correctly. 
Hagemasu basically means “to encourage someone who is down- 
hearted,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Nyugakushiken ni ochita tomodachi o hagemashita. 
AFART Cb EREZIE LIE. 


I encouraged a friend who flunked an entrance exam. 
Sentence (1) should probably be rephrased as below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Amerika no sensei wa gakusei kara no shitsumon o kangei-suru. 
TRAV ADKEILFED FORMATS, 


American teachers welcome questions from their students. 
Hal geshi'i WA LV) violent 


Hageshii JK LV» in the sense of “violent” may be used to describe 
weather-related things such as kaze JA “wind,” ame fj “rain,” arashi 
ja “storm,” and yuki Œ “snow.” It may also serve an adjective for 


=E ee 


kotoba = “words,” kanjo KA “feelings,” etc., as in: 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Hageshii kotoba o butsuke-atta. 
LW SEBESOIR OR. 
They hurled fiery words at each other. 


Hageshii WA L v^, however, is inappropriate for describing such things as 
societies and movies. For example, sentences (2a) and (2b) are both 


strange. 


EKAMPLES: 

(Za) “Konogoro shakai ga hageshiku natte-kita. 
WAA IAA aC jan 
Recently society has become violent. 

(2b) “Watashi wa hageshii eiga wa suki ja nai. 
KANTUK LV NIRI EF E CER, 


I dont like violent movies. 


To make these sentences appropriate, use boryoku 4&7) “violence” 
or its derivatives. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3a) Konogoro shakai ga boryoku-teki ni natte-kita (or boOryoku-ka 
shite-kita). 
= DIBANDHING TET, (RAIEL TEE, ) 
(3b) Watashi wa boryoku-eiga wa suki ja nai. 


AL LAR TTR LAF BARUNG 
Ha'ha mother 


Words for “mother” function in parallel to those for “father.” The basic 
rules are: haha £ corresponds to chichi 42, oka-san 4 EE SA to 0t0- 
san 1520 SA, and ofukuro 448 to oyaji #122 (see CHICHI). 


Hali (LV yes 


Hai [iV is used in response to questions (also requests, demands, and 
suggestions) to signal agreement or assent. Although hai is often equated 
with “yes,” it is not the same as “yes”; it is more like “That's right.” In 
fact, it corresponds to “yes” only when used as a response to affirmative 
questions. In response to negative questions, it corresponds to “no.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) A: Wakarimasu ka. (affirmative question) 
TDV ETD 


Do you understand? 


B: Hai, wakarimasu. 
ja, 2 E 
Yes, I do. (lit., Thats right. I understand.) 

(2) A: Wakarimasen ka. (negative question) 

DDO ETAD 
Don t you understand? 

B: Hai, wakarimasen. 
LV, BDO SAH 
No, I dont. (lit, Thats right. I don t understand.) 


From the above examples, the following becomes clear. In English, what 
determines the choice between “yes” and “no” is what follows; 1.e., if 
what follows is in the affirmative (e.g., “I do”), you use “yes,” whereas if 
what follows is in the negative (e.g., “I don’t”), you use “no.” In 
Japanese, on the other hand, what determines the choice of hai [TVS or 
iie VV’ Z (see IIE) is whether you wish to indicate agreement or 
disagreement with the question. If you agree, you use hai l4 vò, and if 
you disagree, you use iie Vò Vò % ; whether what follows is in the 
affirmative (e. 8: wakarimasu 47} 7> V $ 9) or in the negative (e.g., 
wakarimasen 7} 72> REA) is immaterial. 


Hai 4 vò, when used in response to negative questions, usually 
corresponds to “no,” as explained above. There are some cases, however, 
where hai (iV used as a response to negative questions corresponds to 
“yes” instead. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Genki-so ni natta ja arimasen ka. 
LAE DITROE + HY TE AD, 
Aren t you looking perfectly well! 
B: Hai, okage-sama de, kono goro wa sukkari genki ni 


narimashita. 
(LV), BOIPSEC, ZOTAUT COPY RAITRAOEL 
fe ° 


Yes, I’m perfectly well now, thank you. 


The above question, though negative in form, is actually affirmative in 
spirit. What the question really means is “You’re looking perfectly well, 
and that’s great!” Speaker B therefore says hai ({\V to show agreement 
with the spirit of the question. Consider two more examples. 


EKAMPLES: 
(4) A: Ashita mo kite-kuremasen ka. 


HLESKTS MEENA, 
Will you come again tomorrow? (lit, Wont you come again 
tomorrow?) 


B: Hai, ukagaimasu. 
(LV, WET, 
Yes, I'll be glad to. 

(5) A: Tenki ga ii kara, yakyū de mo shimasen ka. 

KANU WA, BECHLER AD, 
Since the weather is so nice, how about playing baseball or 
something (lit., shall we not play baseball or something)? 

B: Hai (or Ee), shimasho. 
fous (ez) ~ LEED. 
Yes, let's! 


Although the A sentences above are negative in form, (4A) is actually a 
request with the meaning of “Please come again tomorrow,” and (5A) is 
a suggestion meaning “How about doing such-and-such?” This use of 
hai (LV is, therefore, not really an exception; it still follows the basic 
rule: If you are in agreement, use hai. 

Hai (iV is a formal expression. In less formal speech, hai is often 
replaced by ee Z Žž. In even more informal speech (especially by men, 
youngsters, and little children), un 9 /v, or simply n %, is used. 

In addition to the main use explained above, hai (4 Vò has other 
functions, some of which are described below. With the exception of (6), 
neither ee Žž % nor un 5 A can be used in place of hai in these 
examples. 


Hai sometimes indicates “I’m listening” instead of “That’s right.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Boss: Kino hanami ni ittara ne. 
DJERRI bia, 
Yesterday we went to see the cherry blossoms. 
- Hai. 
Employee: a. 
Yes? 


Boss: Yuki ga futte-ki-chatta n da yo. 
ENG Ck be OKRA Jas 


It started snowing, of all things. 


Hai l4 vò, when used in response to the calling of one’s name, 
signals “Here!” or “Present!” In (7) below, a teacher is taking attendance 
in class. 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Teacher: Tanaka-san. 
HAS A, 
Miss Tanaka! 
Miss Tanaka: Hai. 
(LV, 
Here! 


Hai [TUN serves to draw the addressee’s attention, for example, when 
one hands something to someone (e.g., when a salesclerk gives change 
back to a customer), as in (8), or when a student raises his hand to draw 
the teacher’s attention, as in sentence (9). 


EXAMPLES: 
(8) Hai. Go-hyaku-en no otsuri 
Salesclerk: desu. 
kv’, RAADBDY) T 
Here you are. Five hundred 
yen. 
(9) Student: Hai! (raising his hand) 
tiv»! 
Sir? 
Teacher: Nan desu ka. 
TEAL CTD 
What is it? 
Student: Chotto shitsumon ga aru n 
desu ga. 
brok ENDANK TT 
Do 
May I ask you a question? 


Haliru A 4 to enter; join 


Hairu A 4 has several meanings. The most common one is “to enter,” 
as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(1a) Musuko ga kondo daigaku ni hairimashita. 
EFAS EKFICAD ELE. 
My son just entered college. 
(1b) Yūbe dorobd ni hairareta. 
i) O-SYERBEITA bE, 
Last night a thief entered (i.e., broke into) my house. 


Hairu A % can also mean “to join” (such things as clubs). 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Taro wa koko de tenisubu ni haitta. 
ABIR CT = ARICA Fe, 


Taro joined the tennis club in high school. 


It should be noted that English “enter” does not necessarily 
correspond to hairu A 2. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tonamento ni deru (not *hairu A 4) tsumori desu. 
p= Ao Pichia 5 UC eg. 


I’m planning on entering the tournament. 
Hajime IIT C beginning 


Hajime ($ U “beginning” and hajimete “for the first time” sound 
very much alike and are therefore often mistakenly used. Sentences (1a) 
and (2a) are wrong, while (1b) and (2b) are correct. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) *Nihon de wa, shinnen no hajimete no mikkakan yoku omochi o 
taberu. 
*HACIL, AMEDILCOTO=HM LMC BADERNA, 
lit., In Japan, they eat a lot of mochi for three days that occur for the 
first time in the new year. 


(1b) Nihon de wa, shinnen no hajime no mikkakan yoku omochi o 
taberu. 
HA CISL, ADILI MIE KHSeEBNS, 
In Japan, they eat a lot of mochi during the first three days of the 
new year. 
(2a) *Hajimete Nihongo ga heta deshita. 
ICO TC AAAS KETU, 
lit., For the first time, I was bad at Japanese. 
(2b) Hajime wa Nihongo ga heta deshita. 
(LUDMILA AREAS FECL. 
In the beginning, I was bad at Japanese. 


Hajimeru ae WA to begin something 


At the beginning of something such as a meeting or a class, one may say 
“Let's begin!” in English. English speakers, transferring this sentence to 
Japanese, often make the error of saying Hajimarimashd #4 4 V ¥ L 
& 9. One must use the transitive counterpart as in sentence (1). 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Hajimemasho. 
PROELED, 
Lets begin. 


Hajimaru 47% 7 is intransitive and means “something begins.” It 
cannot mean “someone begins something.” For the latter, the transitive 
hajimeru #4 % 4 is required. Although, in sentence (1) above, the 
object of the verb is not stated, it is clearly implied in that one wants to 
begin something such as a meeting or a class, hence the use of the 
transitive verb. 


Likewise, the following sentence is also incorrect. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) *Fuyu ni naru to, yuki ga furi-hajimaru. 
AITAL, BREVES, 
When winter comes, it starts snowing. 


In this case, although there is no noun that serves as the object, the 
verb furi- KE V is the object. The intransitive verb hajimaru 47 2, 
therefore, has to be changed to the transitive hajimeru 44% 4, as in 


EKAMPLE: 
(3) Fuyu ni naru to, yuki ga furi-hajimeru. 


AITAL, BAKE IDS, 


Ha'ji'mete AJDT for the first time; Hajimete LED T beginning 
something 


There are two kinds of hajimete. One means “for the first time” and is 
written WJ® T, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Hajimete Kankokugo o kiita toki, zuibun Nihongo to chigau na to 
omotta. 
MD CHER e HV CEA, AAA RL Bo 
Tee 
When I heard Korean for the first time, I thought it was really 
different from Japanese. 


The other hajimete is the te-form of hajimeru #6 % 4 and is 
written 48 CT, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kyo wa kono shigoto o hajimete mikka-me da. 
EDIT OPES DO CHA BE, 
Today is the third day since I started this work. 


These two words are not only written differently, but are pronounced 
differently. Hajimete gJ % T has an accent on the second syllable, 
whereas hajimete 47% T is accentless. 


Haku [< < to put on, to wear 


Haku [4< is reserved for wearing hosiery (e.g., kutsushita Hk F 
“socks” and sutokkingu A h v + YI “stockings”), footwear (e.g., 
kutsu Ml “shoes” and biitsu 7 — Y “boots”), and other items that are 
worn on the lower part of the body by putting one’s legs through them 
(e.g., sukato AH — Þ “skirt” and zubon AY “trousers”). 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Nihon no josei wa itsu-goro kara sukato o haku yo ni natta n 
desho ka. 
BASO Sa bi NGENES LIKROEAC 
LED 
I wonder when Japanese women started wearing skirts. 

(2) Kono-goro no onna-no-hito wa tenki ga yokute mo būtsu o haite- 
iru. 
ZC DZAKOANMIRABE<S THF-Y eILWTWS, 


Women these days wear boots even when the weather is good. 


As a rule, the act of putting on certain items is haku (<< while the 
state of wearing them is haite-iru (LV. CV. 4. In (3), for example, 
where the act of putting shoes on is the issue, only haku can be used 
whereas in (4), where the state of wearing a skirt is the issue, haite-iru is 
correct. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Nihonjin wa uchi o deru mae ni kutsu o haku (not *haite-iru [LU 
TUA). 
HA ATER HA BCAA IK < 
Japanese put on their shoes before leaving the house. 
(4) Asoko ni pinku no sukato o haite-iru (not “haku /< < ) onnano- 
hito ga iru desho. 
BE TNI DAN be TWSROABWS CLE 
2o 
Do you see that woman who is wearing a pink skirt? 


(See also HAMERU, KABURU, and KIRU.) 


Haku IÈ < to vomit; to eject out of the mouth 


Ejecting something out of the mouth is haku H < , whatever it is that 
comes out, e.g., 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) tsuba o haku 
DIL AA < 
to spit 
(1b) Samui hi ni wa, haku iki ga shiroku mieru. 


REVAL, EASA DAS, 


On cold days our breath looks white. 
(1c) Nihon no yopparai wa yoku haku. 
AA iii 


Drunks in Japan often vomit. 


Haku !t < in the sense of “vomit” is an acceptable expression, but 
modosu 4 ®© F might be a little more genteel. Gero o haku (F 4 % I 
< is very much like English “puke” and should be avoided in polite 
company. 


Hameru (£4 to put on, to wear 


Things that one puts on by putting a hand or fingers through them 
require the verb hameru (L4. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) yubiwa (udewa, udedokei, tebukuro, gurodbu, etc.) o hameru 
Haim ifm, Walah, FR, 77) KDA 
to put on a ring (a bracelet, a wristwatch, gloves, a baseball glove, 
etc.) 


Hameru (20 7 is often replaced by suru TA. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Samui hi ni wa tebukuro o hameta (or shita) ho ga ii. 
BV ALFREDO (LK) FAW, 


It’s better to wear gloves on cold days. 
Halna'su ad to tell; to speak 


Hanasu 557, unlike iu & 9, is not used for uttering just a word or a 
sentence, i.e., it is used with reference to a whole conversation or a 
whole talk, or when such is implied. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Yube wa tomodachi to nagai aida hanashite (not *itte = > T ) 
tanoshikatta. 
ip 9 SLA è RV ela LU CARL DOK, 
Last night I had a good time talking with a friend. 


(2) Kare wa “Ja mata” to itte (not *hanashite 55 L T) kaette-itta. 
Mlk (Ce, ER) Bo Tao CWO, 
He left, saying, “See you!” 


When the object is a language, hanasu a3, not iu & 2, is used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Konogoro wa jozu ni Nihongo o hanasu (not “iu = 9) gaikokujin 
ga fuete-kita. 
ZC OSAILEFIC A AGE aT HELA ASE T 7, 
These days, foreigners who speak Japanese well have increased in 
number. 


When the particle is not o 7 but de T, either hanasu 449° or iu 5 
2 may be used, as in the following example. However, there is a slight 
difference in meaning between (4a) and (4b), which, I hope, is clear from 
the translations given. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) Eigo de hanashite mo ii desu ka. 
Rae Cag THUY CT DY 
May I speak/talk in English? 

(4b) Eigo de itte mo ii desu ka. 

Rein CeO Th NTT, 
May I say it in English? 


Another difference between hanasu if 3 and iu = 5 is that, while 
hanasu 557” does not need an object, iu & 9 does. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Asoko de hanashite-iru (not *itte-iru = 2 CV. 4) no wa Suzuki- 
san daro. 
ht Cif L TWS DOISGAE NEA 5. 


The person talking over there must be Mr. Suzuki. 


Hane JJ feather; wing 


Hane J] means both “feather” and “wing,” but the context usually 
makes the meaning clear, as in 


EKAMPLES: 
(1) Hane no tsuita boshi o kabutte-iru. 
mi Aa Aa TUNG 
She is wearing a hat with a feather. 
(2) Hane ga areba sugu tonde-ikimasu yo. 
HRD CEA CWSETE, 
If I had wings, I would fly over right away. 


Hantai-suru Peon A to oppose 


Hantai-suru X x} 4 means “to oppose,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Heiwa ni hantai-suru hito ga iru dard ka. 
WAT BOTT OABWS IEA 9 1% 


I wonder if there is anybody who opposes peace. 


Hansuru JP? + 4, on the other hand, means “to violate.” The 
difference between hantaisuru /< x!" 4 and hansuru should be clear 
from the following example. 


EXAMPLES: 
(2a) Sono hOritsu ni hantai-suru hito ga Oi. 
SE DIEEIT RMT AABE, 
There are many people who oppose the law. 
(2b) Horitsu ni hansuru koi wa yokunai. 
RECT DATAN IRUNG 
Illegal acts (lit., acts that violate the law) are not good. 


Hataraku ABs) < to work 


Hataraku l#) < means “to work” as in 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Tonari no otetsudai-san wa itsumo daidokoro de hataraite-iru. 
LIAN DRF AID HER CMW TWS, 
The maid nekt door is always working in the kitchen. 

(2) Ano koba no kõin-tachi wa yoku hataraku. 


HOLBOLARBIZE< NS 6 


The workers at that factory work very hard. 


Although hataraku f$) < and shigoto o suru {i234 “to do a 
job” are similar in meaning, the latter is probably more appropriate for 
desk work. 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Ano sakka wa hiruma ni nete, yoru shigoto o suru so da. 
do DNEHNLEH ICE TC, KALEBETNA IT, 
I hear that novelist sleeps during the day and works at night. 


English “work” is sometimes almost synonymous with “study,” e.g., 


EKAMPLE: 
(4) He is working for his doctorate. 


In Japanese, however, hataraku {f} < cannot be used in that sense. 
Studying is referred to as benkyd-suru 4 5 4 (see BENKYO- 
SURU). 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Kare wa hakushigo o toru tame ni benkyd-shite-iru. 
RIRE BAB Te DIC uu TVS, 
He is studying for a doctorate. 


Unlike “work,” hataraku {$} < cannot be used in reference to 
pastimes and hobbies. Therefore, to express the idea of “work” as 
expressed in (6) below, some word other than hataraku li < would 


have to be used, as in (7). 


EXAMPLES: 
(6) He is working hard to organize his stamp collection in his spare time. 
(7) Kare wa hima na toki, kitte no korekushon o isshOkenmei seiri- 
shite-iru. 
MENU E BR, DROAVIAVave—Alein eH TUN 
Do 
lit, He is assiduously organizing his stamp collection in his spare 
time. 


In English, if you are an employee of General Motors, you “work 
for” General Motors. Hataraku WW) < cannot be used in this sense. 
Tsutomete-iru #¥) ®© TUA (see TSUTOMERU) is the correct word. 


EKAMPLE: 
(8) Kare wa Soni ni tsutomete-iru. 
EY = EWO TUNA, 
He works for Sony. (lit, He is employed at Sony.) 


Hal yali TRY fast; FUN early 


Hayai means both “fast,” as in sentence (1), and “early,” as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Jiddsha wa jitensha yori hayai. 
E ua BAe LY RV, 
Automobiles are faster than bicycles. 
(2) Hayakawa-san wa okiru no ga hayai. 
FI SALES SOB RV), 
Mr. Hayakawa gets up early. 


These two meanings of hayai, however, require two different kanji. In 
the sense of “fast, quick, speedy,” hayai is usually written WUS hayai, 
while in the sense of “early,” it is always written PV> hayai. 

Although context usually makes the meaning quite clear, the word 
could be ambiguous in some cases, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) hayai basu 
FAY VINA 
a fast (or early) bus 


This ambiguity can be avoided, however, by the use of other expressions. 


EXAMPLES: 
(4) supido ga hayai basu 

R E= RDS YN A 

a fast bus (lit., a bus whose speed is fast) 
(5) asa hayai basu 

BIEL SA 


an early morning bus 


Ha ya'ru ie A to become fashionable; to become popular 


Hayaru |4 % is most normally used with reference to fads and 
fashions, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Konogoro Nihon de wa donna heasutairu ga hayatte-imasu ka. 
I DIZABRCULEARAT ABA NBL TWEET AD 
What hairstyle is fashionable in Japan these days? 

(1b) Furafipu ga hayatta no wa nanji-nen mo mae no koto datta. 
TITI ULI EOI TE b HID Ob Rokk. 


It was decades ago that hula hoops were the rage. 
Hayaru (1-4 could be used about infectious diseases, too. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Fuyu ni naru to, itsumo iya na kaze ga hayaru. 
AICTRA EL WA AUZE S 


Every winter nasty colds become rampant. 
Hayaru (i-©4% also means “to become popular,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Ano mise wa hayatte-iru rashii. 
HOVE MP7 TWH BLN), 


That store seems popular. 


You can talk about a kind of art, such as a type of music and a 
particular literary genre, as being hayatte-iru (IP > T V`% , but you 
cannot talk about a particular person being hayatteiru [IN > TUNG, 
For a person being popular, ninki ga aru AJS & % is used instead. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) Brtoruzu no ongaku wa rokujii-nendai ni zuibun hayatte-ita (or 
ninki ga atta). 
E= RV AD BGRILAPTERITPU SAITEK AR 
BEDI) a 
The Beatles’? music was very popular in the 60s. 

(4b) Ronarudo Regan wa nakanaka ninki no aru (not “hayatte-iru 
[Mo TG) daitoryo datta. 
ATU E+ Ve A NADA DA D DARRO Ke. 
Ronald Reagan was a pretty popular president. 


Although both hayatte-ita |4 > TUN and ninki ga atta AZS 
> Ý are acceptable in (4a) above, there is a difference in connotation. 
Hayatte-ita [I “<P > CV’ 7 connotes that the Beatles’ music was 
prevalent, i.e., everywhere you went, you heard it, whereas ninki ga atta 
AAD & 2 Te simply means their music was popular, i.e., it was well- 
liked by a large number of people. 

Hayaru (“© 4 also connotes “fashionable, prevalent, or popular 
over a limited length of time.” In the following sentence, therefore, 
hayatte-iru |4% > TUA is inappropriate and should be replaced by 
ninki ga aru A % 2 & 4 because the sentence is about an almost 
timeless situation. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Amerika-eiga wa Nihon de Nihon-eiga yori ninki ga aru (not 
*hayatte-iru (LP Tl 4). 
TAY AAR BIL A ACH ARR EY ARDS HS, 


American films are more popular than Japanese ones in Japan. 


If you used hayatte-iru (L“P > T v`% in this case, it would indicate 
that the phenomenon is just a temporary fad, which certainly is far from 
the fact. (See also NINKI and SAKAN.) 


Hal zukashi'i lk D> Loe ashamed, shameful, shy, embarrassed, 
embarrassing 


The Japanese sense of morality is shame oriented while the Western 
counterpart is sin oriented, so say a number of scholars including Ruth 
Benedict, author of The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. It is probably 
true. Japanese speakers certainly use the word hazukashii [I 3" 2» ULV) 
very frequently. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Musuko ga hen na koto o shite hazukashii. 
FEAF DBRS LTILF DLV, 
I am ashamed that my son behaved so strangely. 
(2) Aitsu wa hazukashii yatsu da. 
dv ort, LP A LVYC OIE, 
He is a shameful scoundrel. 
(3) Ano ko wa hazukashii rashikute koko e ki-tagaranai. 


HOF, ULF DRLWSUL<K TLIO AKEA BZ), 


That child apparently feels shy; he doesnt want to come out here. 


“Ashamed” and “shy” are two entirely different adjectives in 
English, but in Japanese hazukashii (4 ° 2» LV takes care of both. 
Obviously, in the Japanese speaker’s mind, being ashamed and being shy 
have something in common. A person who feels ashamed does not wish 
to face others. The same holds true with a shy person. 


He? “SA Really? 


He? ~~ x expresses mild suprise and disbelief in response to someone’s 
remark, as in the following dialogue. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) A: Tanaka no yatsu Tédai ni ukatta n datte sa. 
HH OPORKIZZDOKATEO TES, 
Did you hear Tanaka was accepted by the University of Tokyo? 
B: Hé? Tanaka ga? 
~? HP DS ? 
Really? Tanaka was? 


He? ~ % sounds informal and perhaps should be replaced in polite 
speech by E? %, which may be used in both informal and polite speech. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Male Tanaka Todai ni ukatta so da yo. 
teacher: APRKICSDOKEIFE, 
Did you hear Tanaka was accepted by the University of 
Tokyo? 
Male E? Tanaka ga? 
student: At EPA? 


What? Tanaka was? 


The difference between He? - % and E? Z, however, is that the 
latter expresses only surprise (probably less mildly than He? SA) and 
not disbelief. 


There is another interjection, Ho? lÆ 5 , which may be used in either 


informal or polite speech and indicates mild surprise like He? ~ Z, but 
without the connotation of disbelief. 


EKAMPLE: 
(3) A: Uchi no musuko ga okagesama de Todai ni ukarimashita. 
1 bORFOSBON SE THAN) EL. 
My son was fortunately accepted by the University of Tokyo. 
B: Ho? Sore wa subarashii desu ne. 


lk TANTO LW CTH, 
By God! How wonderful! 


Ho? (£9 is usually used by middle-aged or old people. As seen in 
(3) above, it often carries a sense of admiration. 


Finally, He? ~ x and Ho? |X 9 are both pronounced with a mild 
rising intonation at the end, while E? Z is pronounced with a jerky 
rising intonation. 


He nji! ILE answer 


Henji = is a noun meaning “answer, reply.” Most often it refers to the 
act of saying Hai l4 v` when one’s name is called, as in sentence (1), or 
the act of writing a reply to a letter, asin (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) “Tanaka-san!” to yonda no ni henji ga nakatta. 
TAHA SA) EPMA POISED RPK, 
I called out, “Mr. Tanaka!” but there was no answer. 
(2) Tegami 0 morattara sugu henji o dasu koto ni shite-iru. 
TM b bok ST SE NT EICUTWS, 


I make ita rule to write a reply as soon as I receive a letter. 


In sentence (1) above, henji JZ Œ is synonymous with kotae £ ~ , 
which also means “answer,” but in sentence (2), henji J Œ cannot be 
replaced by kotae Az. 

As a variation of sentence (1) above, henji 1% Œ might refer to the 
act of responding to a knock on the door or to a doorbell by saying Hai! 


tiv»! 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Nokku o shitara (or Yobirin o narashitara) “Hai!” to henji ga 
atta. 


JVI LED MENGGAH L656) MOJ ERED HO 


Ta 
When I knocked on the door (or rang the doorbell), someone 
answered, “Coming!” 


Henji 1 = cannot be used to mean “answering the telephone.” The 
verb deru H% would have to be used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Denwa ga natte-iru no ni, dare mo denakatta (not *henji o 
shinakatta 12% LD oÝ). 
EDIR TUNG DI, MESMRDOL, 
Although the phone was ringing, nobody answered. 


Hi H day, sun 


Hi H means “day,” as in 
y, 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Sono hi wa samukatta. 
TORRA Daa 
It was cold that day. 

(2) Haru ni wa hi ga nagaku naru. 
ARITIXA DHS RS, 


The days become longer in the spring. 
Hi H also means “sun.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Ashita wa nanji-goro hi ga noboru daro. 
dh LEIRA HRADE, 
I wonder what time the sun will rise tomorrow. 
(4) Kono heya wa hi ga yoku ataru kara attakai. 
TOREIZ DR < DDR, 
This room is warm because its very sunny (lit, because its well 
exposed to the sun). 


There is another word meaning “sun,” taiyo AH. There is, however, 
a definite difference between hi H meaning “sun” and taiyð in that the 
latter refers to the sun as the central body of the solar system, while hi is 
conceived of as a heavenly body that, like tsuki H “moon,” rises and 


sets around us humans. In other words, hi is an anthropocentric term 
while taiyo is scientific, objective, and detached. Therefore, when one 
talks about sunspots, the solar system, solar observation, the diameter of 
the sun, etc., taiyo rather than hi has to be used. 


EXAMPLES: 

(5) taiyo (not “hi H) no kokuten 
KO Rk 
sunspots 

(6) taiyo (not “hi H) no chokkei 
KGOBE 
the diameter of the sun 


Hi H is accentless when it is used in the sense of “sun,” but it 
becomes accented when it is used in the sense of “day” and has a 
modifier, as in (1) and (7). 


EXAMPLE: 

(7) Samui hi! ni wa dare mo kimasen deshita. 
FEV) AICI RECA CLE, 
On cold days nobody came. 


Hilatari ga ii H %5 V DSVV) having good exposure to the sun 


When you look up “sunny” in an English-Japanese dictionary, you find 
among some choices hiatari ga ii H “4 V 25V\V’. However, it cannot be 
used as in (1) below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) “Kyo wa hiatari ga ii tenki desu. 
FEL JEK Y DU NK TT, 


The weather is sunny today. 
Hiatari ga ii is used only in reference to a sunny place, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Fuyu wa hiatari no ii ie ga arigatai. 
ZIEH ONNE aa 


In winter, it is nice to live in a house exposed to a lot of sunshine. 


Just to mean “It’s sunny today,” say one of the following: 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Kyo wa hi ga yoku tette-iru. 
ZEDIFADBE< Bos, 
lit., The sun is shining well today. 

(3b) Ky6 wa harete-iru. 

à k JEN aa 
Its sunny today. 


Hige O iF beard, mustache, whiskers 


Although English has different words for facial hair, depending on where 
it grows, Japanese has just one word hige UIF. If one wishes to make 
distinctions, however, it is possible to say the following. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1a) kuchihige 
DOT 
mustache (lit, mouth hige) 
(1b) agohige 
bb TON 
beard (lit., chin hige) 
(1c) hohohige/hthige 
HOF 
whiskers (lit, cheek hige) 


We used to use three different kanji for these three types of hige: #2 
for “mustache,” 24 for “beard,” and Ei for “whiskers,” but nowadays we 
simply write (MT hige in hiragana for all of them. 


Hi'kko'su 9 |o JA to move from one residence to another 


In American English, “move” may be used to mean “to change 
domiciles.” Japanese ugoku $) < (“to move” in the sense of “to change 
position”) cannot be used in that way. In the following example, only 
(1b) is correct. 


EXAMPLES: 


(la) “Ashita atarashii manshon ni ugoku koto ni narimashita. 
a Lic DONG a NG Nah a aka ELE, 
We are moving to a new apartment tomorrow. 

(1b) Ashita atarashii manshon ni hikkosu koto ni narimashita. 


PLTA LY Vy a ANG BN KU 0S Le, 


For some reason, hikkosu 9| > T is not used when the moving is 
to a different country. For example, the following does not quite sound 
right: 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) *Teinentaishoku-shite kara gaikoku ni hikkosu hito mo iru yo da. 
HEFER LC SEITE ORTA bA kI E 
It seems that there are some people who move to another country 
after retirement. 


In that case, it is better to say ijū-suru #{E 4 4, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Teinentaishoku-shite kara gaikoku ni iji-suru hito mo iru yo da. 


KEMIRI LU TIDI EN KETA Ab NA ELIE, 
Hilkuli AKUN low 


Hikui KUS “low” is the opposite of takai (=. meaning “high” (not 
takai meaning “expensive’’). 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) hikui yama (tana, kumo, etc.) 
(AVL CH. SE etc.) 


low mountain (shelf, cloud, etc.) 


Hikui KUN corresponds to English “short” when a person’s height is 
the issue. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) se ga hikui hito 
HAYA 


short person (lit., person whose height is low) 


In this case, however, hikui KUN has to be preceded by se ga #25 and 
cannot by itself mean “short.” 

The opposite of takai = V> meaning “expensive” is not hikui KUN 
but yasui Z2V> “cheap, inexpensive” (see YASUI). However, hikui as 
well as yasui Z v^ may be used in connection with nouns such as nedan 
IÈ B& “price,” bukka WAH “commodity prices,” and chingin {4 
“wage.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) hikui (or yasui) nedan (bukka, chingin, etc.) 
(KV. (BV) EBE ili, E ete.) 
low (or cheap) price (commodity prices, wage, etc.) 


Hi'ro'i Ji V.’ wide, broad, spacious 


Hiroi JA V> can be either one-dimensional as in (1) or two dimensional 
as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) hiroi michi (katahaba, roka, etc.) 
JAE OAR. ERT etc.) 
wide road (shoulders, corridor, etc.) 

(2) hiroi heya (niwa, kuni, etc.) 
war CURE, E ete.) 


spacious room (yard, country, etc.) 


When used two-dimensionally, hiroi JA v^ is similar in meaning to 
okii K & VY “large.” But while 6kii AKUN refers objectively to large 
size, hiroi implies subjective awareness of spaciousness for a particular 
purpose. As Morita states (p. 260), even an dkii torikago KX VGC 
“large birdcage” isn’t hiroi “spacious” if an ostrich is placed in it. (See 
also SEMAI, the opposite of hiroi.) 


Hi'ru! Æ noon, daytime 


Hiru Æ has two basic meanings: “noon” and “daytime.” In the 


following examples hiru Æ means “noon” in (1) and “daytime” in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Doyo wa hiru made kurasu ga aru. 
THE E CT TANGI, 
On Saturdays, there are classes until noon. 

(2) Hiru wa atsui ga, yoru wa suzushiku naru. 
MIROB, KILLS RS. 
In the daytime it is hot, but at night it gets cooler. 


Hiru Æ is sometimes used as an abbreviation of hiru-gohan J C fix 
“lunch” (lit., “noon meal”), as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Mo hiru(-gohan) wa tabemashita ka. 
Have you had lunch yet? 


For some strange reason, the honorific prefix o-may precede hiru /& 
in the sense of “noon” but not hiru Æ meaning “daytime.” Ohiru BE 
therefore can mean only “noon,” but not “daytime.” Hiru in the sense of 
“daytime” may be construed to be an abbreviation of hiruma Æ f=] 
“daytime,” which never takes the prefix o- either. Hiruma, unlike hiru, 
can never mean “noon.” 


Hi'ssha Be the writer of a particular piece of writing 


A hissha & Æ is the writer of a particular piece of writing such as an 
essay or an article, especially one that expresses his/her opinion. It could 
be any length and is usually nonfiction. It could even be a letter to the 
editor of a newspaper, magazine, etc., as in 


EXAMPLE: 


Nihon no shinbun no tosho ni wa, kanarazu hissha no nenrei ga 
kaite aru. 
HA DHIRI ORBICIL, DRT OMA BVT dh S, 
In Japanese newspapers, a letter to the editor always includes the 
writer S age. 


Compare this word with chosha # Æ , which has to be the author of a 
particular, usually non-fiction, book, sakusha {F %, which means “the 
writer of a particular piece of fiction,” and sakka (F 2, which refers to a 
professional fiction writer. (See also CHOSHA, SAKKA and 
SAKUSHA.) 


Hito A person 


Hito A means “person.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kimura-san wa ii hito desu ne. 
KRETS PIE A CHA. 


Mr. Kimura is a nice person, isn t he! 


In very polite speech, use kata 77 instead of hito A when talking 
about someone to whom you wish to show respect. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ano kata (not *hito A) wa otaku no goshujin desh6 ka. 
DOHARE ODPEAK CULE DD 
Might that person be your husband? 
Do not use hito to refer to yourself. Example (3) is wrong. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) *Miura to iu hito desu. (man introducing himself) 
E LWIOACT. 


lit., I’m a person called Miura. 


In such a case, either use mono 7, the humble equivalent of hito A, as 
in (4), or try a different construction, as in (5) or (6). 


EXAMPLES: 
(4) Miura to iu mono desu. 
HEWA ECT, 
lit., I’m a person called Miura. 
(5) Miura desu. 
= por 
I’m Miura. 
(6) Miura to iimasu (or mōshimasu). 
Zenbat (MLET) a 
My name is Miura. (lit, Tm called Miura.) 


Hol ga ii HF DSV VY one should do such and such 


Although ho ga ii 77 25VV is often equated with English “had better,” 
its tone is not as strong. It should probably be translated as “should.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihongo ga jozu ni naritakattara, narubeku hayaku hajimeta ho 
ga il. 
HAA LFICR OE Doe 6b, BOSS BS MOLAR 
VY, 
If you want to become good at Japanese, you should start studying it 
as soon as possible. 


Basically, hd ga ii 77 28VV is used when you are comparing two 
alternatives, one of which you are recommending. In sentence (1) above, 
the speaker is comparing the option of starting early with the other 
option of not starting early. Thus, ho 77 fits in well. The following 
sentence, however, sounds strange. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) “Gak op ugo o naraitai nara, Nihongo o naratta ho ga ichiban ii. 
* MER BU CV Rb, AAG HORT BU), 
lit, If you want to study a foreign language, the alternative of 
studying Japanese will be the best. 


In sentence (2), the word ichiban “best, most” implies that there are 
more than two options. In such a case, use no ga ii MZ VV» instead, as 
in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Gaikokugo o naraitai nara, Nihongo o narau no ga ichiban ii. 
SMR AV EV Rb, ARGH DO ODR—BVV), 
If you want to study a foreign ee studying Japanese will be 
the best. 


Honto ni AN =a really, truly 


Honto ni Æ “4 (Z (lit., “in truth”) has three basic uses. First of all, it 
indicates that something actually happens. 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Sonna koto ga honto ni aru daro ka. 
TATA EDA KN ICH SEA ID 
Do you think such a thing is actually possible? 


Second, it is used as an intensifier indicating a high degree of some 
quality. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Yoshida-san wa honto ni shinsetsu da. 
BHA SAILAS ICM, 
Mr. Yoshida is really kind. 


In this sense, hontd ni 7 “Z is similar in meaning to totemo ¢ T 4 
“very” or taihen Æ V^ SA “very.” 


Third, it indicates the speaker’s genuine sentiment. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Honto ni arigato gozaimashita. 
BUNE TAN LE, 
Thank you very much for what you did for me. 


Although jitsu ni U (Cc also means “in truth” or “really,” it can be 
used only in the second sense above (Tokugawa and Miyajima, p. 364). 
In other words, although jitsu ni can replace hontō ni Æ 212 in 
sentence (2), it cannot in sentence (1) or (3). Hontō ni is also more 
conversational in tone than jitsu ni, which is mainly used in writing. 


In informal speech, hontō ni Æ “4 IZ is very often shortened to 
honto ni ($A & (Z. 


Honto wa AS = (xt actually 


Hont wa A 2413 is different from hontd ni Æ 412. Hontd ni is used 
like “really,” whereas hontd wa is used like “actually,” “the fact is,” or 
“to tell you the truth.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Tokyo no rasshuawa no komikata wa honto ni sugoi. 
RROD y VaT I-DAAGISARAITSHF OV), 


The rush hour crowds in Tokyo are really something else. 


(2) Tokyo no jinko wa kyūhyakuman nante kaite aru kedo, honto wa 
issenman ijo no hazu da. 
HIROMI A RRA TEN CH SITE, KAFEA 
EDIT TE, 
It says here that the population of Tokyo is nine million, but actually 
it should be over ten million. 


Hoshi GK ULUN to want (something) 


Hoshii 4X LV> is an adjective used with nouns and the particle ga 75. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Okane ga hoshii. 
BERL, 
I want (or wish I had) money. 
(2) Atarashii kamera ga hoshii n desu ga, okane ga nakute 
kaemasen. 
ILON TRUNA CTA, BeBR< TREZETA. 


I'd like a new camera, but I don t have enough money to buy one. 


With hoshii 4& L v`, the subject is generally first person, as in (1) 
and (2) above. In questions, however, the subject is usually second 
person. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kore hoshii? 
THUKULAN? 


Do you want this? 


With a third-person subject, hoshigaru AKASA “to want (something)” is 
used instead. Hoshigaru is a verb that takes the particle o. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Uchi no musuko wa atarashii suki o hoshigatte-iru. 
1 BD EF ILE LOURA eK LB TUNG, 


Our son wants new Skis. 


Hoshigaru k L 28 4 implies that the person who wants something 
expresses that desire verbally or otherwise. 


Hoshii &k LV should not be used in polite requests. For example, if 
you happen to be visiting someone’s house and would like to drink some 
water, don’t say 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Mizu ga hoshii n desu ga. 
AKDSER LV ACTA, 


I want some water. 
Say one of the following: 


EXAMPLES: 
(6a) Omizu o itadaki-tai n desu ga. 
Bk Be WEEE WATA, 
I'd like some water. 
(6b) Omizu o itadakemasen ka. 
PREVC PEW EAD 
Could I (lit, Couldnt I) have some water? 
(6c) Omizu o onegai-shimasu. 
Be AN LET 


May I have some water? (lit, I humbly request some water.) 


Hoshii 4 L v` should not be used to ask someone of higher status 
whether he would like something. It is not a polite enough expression. If 
you want to ask someone higher in status than you whether he would 
like, for example, some coffee, you shouldn’t say 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Kohi ga hoshii desu ka. 
SE-B LVYCT mm, 


The following question would be much more polite. 


EXAMPLE: 
(8) KOhi de mo ikaga desu ka. 
oS a agak bUn TT 
Would you like some coffee? (lit., How about coffee or something?) 


Unlike English “want,” hoshii Ak LV’ is not used with the dictionary 
form of a verb. 


EKAMPLE: 

(9) *Kore o kau koto ga hoshii. 
“INA TEBAL, 
I want to buy this. 


With verbs, -tai 72 v^ is used instead of hoshii k LV). 


EXAMPLE: 

(10) Kore ga kai-tai. 
SASEA, 
I want to buy this. 


However, hoshii #k L vò may be used with the -te form of a verb if the 
doer of the action expressed by the verb is not the speaker. 


EXAMPLE: 

(11) Kore o katte hoshii. 
IV BRL, 
I want you to buy this. 


When used this way, hoshii ££ L vò is synonymous with morai-tai } 5 
VYFEV, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(12) Kore o katte-morai-tai. 
TAMAT b HWE, 
I want you to buy this. 


Neither (11) or (12), however, is a polite enough sentence if you are 
talking to someone higher in status than you. In that case, say “Kore o 
katte-itadaki-tai n desu ga” (72% AO TWEE ES WATA 
“Pd like you to buy this.” 


Hotto-suru (Ko & EJ A to feel relieved 


Hotto-suru I£ & F 5 is not exactly the same as anshin-suru Zù? 
4, its synonym. Hottosuru describes a brief mental response, as in 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Kodomo no netsu ga hiite hotto-shita. 
KIDUME TIRE LE, 


I was relieved to see my childs fever go down. 


Anshin-suru 72:07 4, on the other hand, may be used in reference 
to either a brief or a long-lasting state. For example, in (2) below, only 
anshin-suru would be appropriate. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ima kenko da to itte, anshin (not *hotto [> ¢ ) bakari-shite wa 
irarenai. 
WERE bBo, BINARY LTF RV, 
Although I am healthy now, that does not mean I can remain relaxed 
forever. 


I' chi! — one 


Ichi — meaning “one” can stand alone only when used in mathematics. 
For example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ichi wa ni no hanbun da. 
ee D 
One is one half of two. 


Ichi — cannot stand alone in other cases, such as 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) *Nihon to iu kuni wa ichi shika nai. 
*AALVY9 Elo — LAV), 


There is only one country called Japan. 
To express this idea, one must say hitotsu — instead, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Ninon to iu kuni wa hitotsu shika nai. 


HAL V9 IL-9 LATE, 


Even hitotsu — is not used very often since all sorts of “counters” 
must be used with numerals, depending on the noun referred to. Some of 
these are introduced at the beginning level, e.g. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) Koko ni enpitsu ga ip-pon (ni-hon, san-bon, etc.) arimasu. 
= TITEN A (LAL HR) Do ET, 
There is/are one, two, three ... pencil(s) here. 

(4b) Zasshi 0 is-satsu (ni-satsu, san-satsu, etc.) kaimashita. 
Meas 2 — tt CIR =f) ROE Us, 


I bought one, two, three ... magazine(s). 


What is often not emphasized is the fact that the accompanying 
particle, e.g., ga ZS, 0 7, etc., does not follow the numeral plus counter; 
rather it precedes them. The following sentences, therefore, sound very 
strange. They almost sound like the direct translations of the English 
equivalents. 


EKAMPLES: 

(Sa) “Koko ni enpitsu san-bon ga arimasu. 
ILRES ET, 

(5b) *Zasshi ni-satsu o kaimashita. 


t MA BUNE LE. 
Ichiban a the most 


Ichiban —#, meaning “the most” or “the —est,” is accentless. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ichiban Okii kuni wa Roshia desu. 
BAEWEILAY TS CF, 
The largest country is Russia. 

(2) Watashi no uchi de wa otdto ga ichiban hayaku nemasu. 
AOD bCLBA-BR< BET. 
In my family, my younger brother goes to bed the earliest. 


This should be differentiated from!ichi+-ban — #, meaning “No. 1,” 
which is accented. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Boku no kurasu de wa Ueda ga itsumo ichi-ban da. 
ROTFFTACEEBRBWOb—-BE, 


In my class, Ueda is always the best student. 
Ichininmae ~~ All one serving; self-supporting, full-fledged 


Ichininmae — À Bi) has two meanings. First, it means “one serving” (of 
food), as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Wakai dansei wa sushi ichininmae de wa tarinai dard. 
Aa ELA] — ABT CLE V Ro, 


Young men probably need more than one serving of sushi. 


Although — A usually reads hitori, in this case ichinin is the only 
possible reading, i.e., “hitorimae” is nonexistent. Servings for two, 
three, four, etc., are nininmae — A Ñj, sanninmae = À Ñi, yoninmae 


DU ABM, etc. 


Ichininmae — A Ñi] also means “full-fledged” or “self-supporting,” 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Daigaku o sotsugy0-shite mo shishoku-shinakereba, ichininmae 
ni natta to wa ienai. 
KH AKUT GEK LAT NIL, SAMER cia Az 
TRV, 
Even if you graduate from college, you are not a full-fledged adult 
until you are employed. 


This latter kind of ichininmae — Å Ñff is a fixed expression, i.e., ichi 
— and ninmae A Ñij are inseparable. Even in reference to more than one 
person, the same word must be used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tard mo Hanako mo kodomo no kuse ni kuchi dake wa 
ichininmae da. 
KH DIET b TROE, APEITIE— ARE. 
Although Taro and Hanako are still only kids, when they talk, they 
sound like grownups. 


Te! Be house, home 


Ie A is very much like uchi 9 5 (W/Z) “home, house” in 
meaning, but there are some differences in usage. According to Matsuo 
et al. (p. 36), ie is more appropriate when one is discussing the home as 
an abstract concept or as the basic unit within the traditional family 
system. Ie is also preferred in legal references to a house as property. 

According to Tokugawa and Miyajima (p. 35), there is a 
geographical difference between the words ie and uchi. Generally 
speaking, uchi is more common in the Kanto region (where Tokyo is 
located) and the Chubu region (where Nagoya is located); in the 
remaining regions, ie is the preferred form. 


Ti VV good 


li VV’ normally means “good, excellent,” as in 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Ano eiga wa ii desu ne. 
MEENA TZ, 
Thats a good movie, isn t it? 

(2) Mori-san wa ii hito da. 
ARS ANU WAT, 


Ms. Mori is a nice person. 


What is confusing is that ii VYV> may sometimes mean “No, thank 
you” or “You don’t have to,” when used in the expression Ii desuyo V> 
VYCTLI. Suppose you ask someone Shimashd ka L E LE 3 7>, 
meaning “Shall I do it [for you]?” If he answers Ii desu yo VY) VY Co 
$, the sentence must mean “You don’t have to” or “No, thank you.” Ti 
desu yo Vò Vv’ Cd LK in this sense is always pronounced with a falling 
intonation and is thereby distinguishable from Ii desu yo WHO CF X 
meaning “It’s good, you know,” which is usually pronounced with a 
rising intonation. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Ano eiga wa do desu ka. 
dm ORR ILE D CTD, 
How is that movie? 
B: li desu yo. 
NA AG ka 
(rising) It’s good. 


Viel VV) È no 


Iie VV. is most often used in response to a question to signal 
contradiction. In response to affirmative questions, therefore, iie 
corresponds to English “no,” as in (1) below, but in response to negative 
questions it corresponds to “yes,” as in example (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) A: Wakarimasu ka. (affirmative question) 77729 ETD», 
Do you understand? 
B: lie, wakarimasen. 
OV BDO EAA, 
No, I dont. 


(2) A: Wakarimasen ka (negative question) 77720 ER AZ. 
Don t you understand? 
B: lie, wakarimasu. 
Azs DPOET, 
Yes, I do. (lit., Thats wrong. I understand.) 


English speakers, if they equate iie with English “no,” will have 
difficulty when iie corresponds to “yes.” There are two possible 
solutions to this problem. First, stop equating iie with “no”; instead take 
iie to mean “That's wrong.” Second (if the first method doesn’t work), 
drop iie and just say the rest. For example, in the case of (2) above, 
Wakarimasu 5) 72> V & 4 “I understand” alone would suffice as B’s 
answer. 


lie is a formal word and is rarely used in informal speech (except 
sometimes by women). Iya Vi“, a less formal variant used by men, 
may occur in informal, as well as formal, speech. Uun 9 9 A, another 
variant, is very informal and occurs only between relatives or very close 
friends. 


As shown in example (2) above, iie used as a response to a negative 
question usually corresponds to “yes.” There are some cases, however, 
where iie used as a response to a negative question corresponds to 
English “no.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) A: Genki-so ni natta ja arimasen ka. 
TATIC CCS HY) BEAD, 
You're looking much better, aren t you! 

B: lie, mada dame na n desu. 
VWA, TEN DI AI CT, 
No, Tm not well yet. 


The above guestion, though negative in form, is actually affirmative in 
spirit. What the guestion really means is “You're looking much better, 
and that’s great!” Speaker B therefore says iie Vò Vò x to show 
disagreement. 


Iie UU Z may also be used as a response to a compliment, an 
apology, or an expression of appreciation. 


EXAMPLES: 


(4) A: Zuibun rippa na otaku desu né. (compliment) 
PV SA LIRA BE CT Zo 
What a nice house you have! 
B: lie [, tonde mo arimasen]. 
OV L EATI EVA). 
lit., No, not at all. 
(5) A: Shitsurei-shimashita. (apology) ELL Æ UZ. 
Sorry [for what I’ve done]. 
B: Tie. 
ly. 
Never mind. 
(6) A: Senjitsuwa domo arigatd gozaimashita. (appreciation) 
FAILED HHYVBEDCAWE LZ, 
Thank you for what you did for me the other day. 
B: lie |, do itashimashite]. 
Arna i, SIELE eC). 
Not at all. 


There are many situations where “no” might be used in English but 
iie VV % cannot be in Japanese. The following are some of these cases. 
(1) lie VV’ Z may not be used to signal prohibition. For example, if 

you notice that your little child is about to touch something 

dangerous, don’t yell Iie! VV % ! to stop him. Say Dame! 720 ! 

“You mustn’t!” instead. 

(2) At a meeting, if you want to express verbally your disagreement with 
a speech being made, don’t yell out Tie! but say Hantai! kext ! “I 
disagree!” instead. 

(3) Don’t use Tie to express surprise. In English, upon hearing bad or 
incredible news, you may react by saying “No!” or “Oh, no!” In 
Japanese, say Hontd desu ka K4 C F H>? “Is that true?” or, on 
more informal occasions, E? x ? “What did you say?” If you 
discover something really alarming (for example, if you suddenly 
realize that your wallet is gone), don’t use lie! Say Taihen da! KÆ 
72.1 “Good heavens!” instead. 

(4) When playing tennis and your opponent’s shot goes too long or too 
wide, don’t say Iie! Say Auto! 7 7 b ! “Out!” 


[jo LIE more than 


Ijo LA_E means “more than” and usually follows a noun that includes a 
number, as in sentence (1), but may sometimes be attached to a non- 
number, as in sentence (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Watashi no shogakko de wa, hito-kurasu ni nanajiinin ijo mo 
seito ga ita. 
FLO FERE CIE, 177 AICIOADLE BEEBE. 
At my elementary school, there were more than seventy students per 
class. 

(2) Sore ijo no koto wa ienai. 
ENUEOX LIB KIRUN 


I cannot say more than that. 


The following sentence seems to be used increasingly often these 
days, especially at the end of an oral report. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Ijo desu. 
LECI; 
Thats all. 


I'ka'ga desu ka V^ DD CT D> How are you? How about such- 
and-such? 


This is the Japanese question that comes closest to “How are you?” in 
meaning and is therefore used very often by Americans in Japan. But the 
fact is that Japanese speakers rarely use it in that sense. Although they 
ask this question when they visit a sick person or when they see someone 
who they know has been ill, they don’t say it to someone they see all the 
time whom they assume to be well. 


Ikaga desu ka V>7>73€ 79-75, in fact, is probably used more often 
to mean “How about such-and-such?” For example, in situations where 
an American would say “Would you like some ice cream?” to a visitor, a 
Japanese would either ask Aisu-kurīmu de mo ikaga desu ka 7 4 A 
Z Y= ATE ODA CFD “How about ice cream or something?” or 
bring in some ice cream without asking any question at all. (See also 
OGENKI DESU KA.) 


SE PAA 
ken je Fi, opinion 


In English, the expression “in my opinion” is used quite commonly, but 
the direct translation of this in Japanese, watashi no iken de wa FAME 
LTZ, sounds quite stilted. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) ?Watashi no iken de wa, Nihonjin wa hito no iu koto o ki ni 
shisugiru. 
PALO LCL, ARAILAD SILC ERAICL ESS, 
In my opinion, the Japanese worry too much about what others say 
about them. 


Try other ways of expressing the above, for example, 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Nihonjin wa hito no iu koto o ki ni shisugiru to omou. 
HAAILADS ILE RRICLI SESE, 

I think the Japanese worry too much about what others say about 
them. 

(2b) Nihonjin wa hito no iu koto o ki ni shisugiru n ja nai daro ka. 
ARAMA DES AAI ERRIT LT SSAC ORWEA ID, 
The Japanese worry too much about what others say about them, 
don t they? 


Ikiru Æ = Ø to live 


The English verb “to live” means (a) “to be alive,” (b) “to reside,” and 
(c) “to make a living; to lead a life.” In Japanese, however, each of these 
requires a different verb, i.e., ikiru Æ X 4, sumu {Et?, and kurasu “= 
DF, respectively. 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Hyaku made ikiraretara sugoi. 
Ia Bia bHK STI), 
Itis fantastic to be able to live to be one hundred. 

(2) Ichido Furanku Roido Raito no sekkai-shita ie ni sunde mitai. 
wA B+ 74H hORALERICEN CHE 


AR 

I wish I could live in a Frank Lloyd Wright-designed house once. 
(3) Konogoro isogashiku kurashite-iru. 

ZC OZAIL LS BOLTWS, 

I am living a busy life these days. 


Iku ÍJ < to go 


Iku íf Í refers to movement away from where the speaker is at the 
moment of speech. If you are at home while talking about attending 
school every day, you use iku (7 < , as in (1); if you are at school while 
talking about the same activity, you must use kuru X 4 instead, as in 
(2) below (see KURU). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Mainichi gakko e ikimasu. (speaker not at school) 
EUFRAT ET, 
I go to school every day. 

(2) Mainichi gakko e kimasu. (speaker at school) 
BAN KET, 


I come to school every day. 


The speaker’s movement toward the addressee also requires iku 47 
< , although in English the verb “come” would be used in that case. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Hayaku kite kudasai. 
AKT SY. 
Please come right away. 
B: Ima ikimasu (not *kimasu 7) yo. 
Were Sy cs 
I’m coming! (lit., I’m going!) 


Like other verbs of motion, iku 17 < takes the particle o when the 
preceding noun indicates the place along which the motion takes place. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Kono michi o ikimasho. 
ISDEITL I, 
Lets take this road (lit., Lets go along this road.) 


Ima VY =, => now 
The most common way of asking the time is 


EKAMPLE: 
(1) Ima nan-ji desu ka. 
VV AATEC HD, 


What time is it now? 


Whereas, in English, “now” is usually left out, in Japanese, ima Vò ¥ is 
more often used than not. 


The prenoun use of “now” meaning “trendy” has lately been 
introduced into Japanese as nau na, and most recently nau-i (!). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) nau na fasshon 
Fe a Paes aes aa Oe a 
the now fashion 


The expression nau na seems to carry a new up-to-date quality that ima 
does not possess. 


I moto! YR younger sister 


The use of imdto WA “younger sister” parallels that of otdto “younger 
brother” (see OTOTO). In other words, what can be said about otdto 5 
on the male side can also be said about imoto on the female side. The 
female counterpart of otdto-san 25 & A is, predictably, imbto-san 3k < 
fds 


Unochi 49 life 

In English, “life” means, among other things, (a) “that which resides 
within a living thing and keeps it alive,” (b) “the state of living,” and (3) 
“a time span from birth to death.” In Japanese, (a) is inochi #7, (b) is 


seikatsu “EJ, and (c) is issho — Æ. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Inochi dake wa tasukete kudasai. 
AR TET LBW IA 
Please spare my life. 

(2) Nihon no daigakusei no seikatsu wa Amerika no daigakusei no 
seikatsu to kuraberu to nonbiri shite-iru. 
HADKFAEOHIBILT AV AOKFEDHIBE DRALL 
DHO LCS, 
The life of a college student in Japan is more relaxed than that of a 
college student in America. 

(3) Issho o Tokyo de sugosu hito wa mezurashiku nai. 
=E RO Cid OT ALLE LS IRUNG 


People who spend their entire lives in Tokyo are not rarities. 


(See also SEIKATSU.) 
I'ppai — PAN one cup; Ippai V \ (LV alot 


Ippai has different meanings, depending on the accent. When it is 
pronounced ippai — MP, with an accent on the first syllable, it means 
“one cup/glass,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) “Geko” to iu no wa biru ippai de mo yopparatte shimau hito no 
koto da. 
[FRI] ENIDE =AL CHB bat LEDAO 
He Ios 
“Geko” refers to someone who gets drunk with only one glass of 
beer. 


On the other hand, when ippai V> (IV is accentless, it means “a 
lot” or “full.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Kyo wa dozo biru o ippai nonde kudasai. 
SALES SE-VEW OILWRA CK EW, 
Please drink a lot of beer today. 

(3) Itsuka sushi 0 onaka ippai tabete mitai na! 

VI DHA] BRDWOLWEN THREW ! 
I hope I can eat my fill of sushi someday! 


Ippai in the sense of “one cup/glass” may be written in kanji, i.e., — 
r, but ippai in the sense of “a lot” or “one’s fill,” is almost always in 
hiragana. 


T pps! [I'ppo'o] de wa — FF Gtx on the one hand; on the other 
hand 


Ippo de wa — 77 CH is a tricky phrase in that it changes its meaning, 
depending on whether it is used alone or with tah6 de wa {tl 7 Tl “on 
the other hand.” Observe the following examples. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Nihon de wa kankydshugisha ga fuete kite-iru. Shikashi ippo de 
wa shigen no mudazukai mo aikawarazu medatsu. 
HA CL ae he ER BHA CE TUNG, LML-A CLAM 
DEBU HFA DSS HX, 
In Japan, the number of environmentalists is increasing; on the other 
hand, however, the wasting of natural resources is as conspicuous as 
ever. 

(2) Nihon de wa, ippo de wa kankyoshugisha ga fuete kite-iru ga, 
taho de wa shigen no mudazukai mo aikawarazu medatsu. 
ERTA, Ar CREEPER DATE TUNAN, Hh CIE 
UE BHR SALA, 
In Japan, on the one hand, the number of environmentalists is 
increasing; on the other hand, however, the wasting of natural 
resources is aS Conspicuous as ever. 


Ippo de wa —77 CI used in the sense of “on the other hand,” as in 
sentence (1) above, may be preceded by sono — 0), i.e., one can say 
sono ippo de wa shigen no mudazukai mo < O— 77 ClL AYO HK 
is’ b e. When ippo de wa is used in the sense of “on the one hand,” 
as in sentence (2), however, it can never be preceded by sono — D. 
Also, whereas ipp6 de wa, meaning “on the other hand,” may be used in 
speech, the pair ippo dewa. . . tahd de wa — 77 Clit: (th F Clk is 
bookish and does not appear in spoken language. 


Irasshai V^ D D LV) Welcome [to our place]! 


Irasshai V > LV) (or its more formal version, Irasshaimase V> 5 
D Lv’ +t) is a greeting for welcoming a customer to one’s 
establishment (e.g., a store, restaurant, inn, etc.) or for welcoming a guest 
to one’s home. As you walk into a department store in Japan and reach 
the foot of the elevator on the main floor, you are destined to be greeted 
by the erebéta-garui (lit., “elevator girl”) with a polite Irasshaimase and 
a bow. 


Iroiro VY AVA various 


Iroiro V^ AV. and samazama fk% are often synonymous, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Sushi to itte mo, jitsu wa iroiro na/samazama na shurui ga aru. 
FBR LWOCH, BILWAWAR/R TARSAN bb D. 


The name sushi actually covers all kinds. 


Iroiro V` 4V\4 and samazama kk X , however, are not quite the 
same. For one thing, iroiro V> 4.4 is a very common word that can 
be used by anyone in all kinds of situations whereas samazama 4 % 
sounds more bookish and is very unlikely to be used by children. For 
another, iroiro \Y4V ‘4 often connotes “a lot,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Iroiro na hito ni kiite mita keredo, wakaranakatta. 
WAWARAITHW TAKIN E, FDD Ro 
I asked lots of people (lit., all kinds of people), but nobody knew. 


In situations such as (2), samazama k% would be out of place. 


Also, iroiro V4.4 by itself (i.e., without na 72 or ni lZ) is often 
used adverbially, but samazama fR% is not. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Iroiro (not *samazama fk X% ) tasukete itadaite arigatd 
gozaimashita. 
WAWARITTWKEW THY BE FD ZAWELE, 
Thank you for helping me in all kinds of ways. 


Iru V05, JED to be, to exist 


Iru 0%, [524 meaning “[someone] exists” takes an animate being 
(excluding plants) as its subject. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Tanaka-san ga asoko ni imasu. 
HP SABHEIICWET, 
Mr. Tanaka is over there. 

(2) Akai tori ga ano ki no eda ni iru. 
IRV Fa DS  DKOEICVYD yi 


There is a red bird on that branch. 


Iru ^5, J&% contrasts with aru Æ% 4 “[something] exists,” in 
that the latter takes an inanimate subject (see ARU). 


The only exception to the rule is when the subject is a vehicle (e.g., 
kuruma If. “car” and takushi 7 7 ?/— “taxi’”) with a driver inside. 
Iru is used then instead of aru. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Asoko ni takushi ga iru kara, notte ikimasho. 
WAT NGA AMUNG ab RoT ELEI, 


There s a taxi over there. Lets catch it. 


Iru VA, H A to need 


Iruv\4, #4 meaning “to need” takes the particle ga 75. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Motto kami ga iru n desu ga. 
ho t RBA A CHB, 
I need more paper. (In some contexts, “I’d like some more paper” 
might be a better translation.) 


Iru 0%, 24, though similar in meaning to the English transitive 
verb “need,” does not take o. The following sentence is therefore 
ungrammatical. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) “Motto kami o iru n desu ga. 


FHOEMEWOA CTR, 


For some reason, iru’, 227 is rarely used in the past tense. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) ?Okane ga ichiman-en irimashita. 
{eB B— AAW) Ee Lic. 
I needed 10,000 yen. 


Most speakers would express this idea otherwise, as in the following: 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Okane ga ichiman-en hitsuy6 deshita (or hitsuy6 ni narimashita). 
BER —AAWEC LE UIC OELE) . 
I needed 10,000 yen. 


T sogashili IC Li busy 


As a rule, only persons, not things, can be isogashii. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Konogoro isogashikute komatte-iru. 
ZF OFAILL<S TR a TUA, 
I’m so busy these days, its awful. 
(2) Sumisu-san wa mainichi isogashi-so desu. 
RIASA EA Oo). TTT 
Mr. Smith looks busy every day. 


The following are therefore wrong. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) *Denwa ga isogashii desu. 
EMDE LOTI, 
The line is busy. 

(4) *isogashii tori 
HT LV aE 0 


a busy street 
Instead of (3) and (4), one would have to use (5) and (6), respectively. 


EXAMPLES: 


(5) Ohanashi-chii desu. 

Bint CT. 

The line is busy. (lit., [My party] is talking.) 
(6) nigiyaka na tori 

WEDA) 

a busy (lit., lively) street 


Issho — Ka together 


Issho —#, a noun, is most often used adverbially with a following ni 


(Z. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Issho ni utaimasho. 
wa LED 
Lets sing together. 


When the person together with whom someone does something is 
mentioned, the particle to & is required, as in the following example: 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ky6 wa Suzuki-san to issho ni shokuji o shimashita. 
SANGKANE Tj Ba LE LE. 
Today I ate [together] with Mr. Suzuki. 


Thus (3) and (4) have different meanings. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Minna issho ni utaimashita. 
DAIMAN UTE. 
Everybody sang together. 

(4) Minna to issho ni utaimashita. 
DATA TATUNE LE., 
I sang [together] with everybody. 


Since issho — Kf is a noun, if it is used adjectivally as a prenoun 
modifier, no D (not “na 72) must be inserted. 


EXAMPLE: 


(5) Kobayashi-san to issho no hito wa dare desho. 
IJR A e KEDAH CULE 9. 


I wonder who that person is who is with Miss Kobayashi. 


To issho ni & —ý# lZ is sometimes used in place of to alone, with 
issho ni — if |Z adding the meaning of “together.” Thus sentence (6) 
refers to the same event with or without the word issho ni. 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Tomodachi to (issho ni) shukudai o shita. 
KEE (KEC) TRA LE. 
I did homework (together) with a friend. 


There are some verbs that regularly take to £, such as kekkon-suru 
HET (“to marry”), déto-suru 7 — h F 5 (“to date”), and tatakau 
i (“to fight”). With these verbs, to ¢ used by itself and to issho ni 
would represent different meanings. For example, 


EXAMPLES: 
(7a) Taro wa Hanako to kekkon-shita. 
AHH & ERE L Ta, 
Taro married Hanako. 
(7b) Tard wa Hanako to issho ni kekkon-shita. 
KEBLE & ie CR UL Ta, 
Taro got married together with Hanako (i.e., they had a joint 
wedding). 
(8a) Tard wa Hanako to déto-shita. 
Rea = FL 
Taro dated Hanako. 
(8b) Tarð wa Hanako to issho ni dēto-shita. 
e | hani a LI, 
Taro dated together with Hanako (i.e., Taro dated someone, Hanako 
dated someone else, and they all went out together). 
(9a) Dainijitaisen de Nihon wa Amerika to tatakatta. 
RAR CAAILT ZY WER Fe, 
In World War II, Japan fought America (i.e., Japan was Amerca’s 
enemy). 
(9b) Dainijitaisen de Eikoku wa Amerika to issho ni tatakatta. 


IRAE TABET 2 Y N & GIT DT, 


In World War II, Great Britain fought together with America (i.e., 
Great Britain was America s ally). 


To issho ni & — FR (Cc is used when the two nouns that are 
juxtaposed with each other are compatible. That is not the case with 
sentence (10). 


EXAMPLE: 
(10) *Dorobd wa okane to issho ni nigeta. 
“YEM KNKT Te, 


The thief ran away with money. 


The sentence above is wrong because dorobo JE? “thief,” which is 
juxtaposed with okane 4 4, is an animate noun and is therefore 
incompatible with okane 4 & , which is inanimate. To make this 
sentence correct, one would have to say 


EXAMPLE: 
(11) Dorobo wa okane o motte nigeta. 


VERSL Be Oo TUITE, 


The following sentence, however, is correct because okane is 
juxtaposed with hoseki “jewels,” not with dorobd. 


EXAMPLE: 
(12) Dorobo wa okane to issho ni hoseki mo motte nigeta. 
wau KALEN b FRO CHIT EE. 


The thief ran away with money and also jewels. 
American students sometimes compose a sentence like the following: 


EXAMPLE: 

(13) *Kongakki wa Buraun-sensei to issho ni kojinkenkyi o shite- 
imasu. 
FRITI YY RE & ite CA TE LTES., 


This semester I’m doing independent study with Professor Brown. 


In example (13), the English sentence is of course correct, but the 
Japanese is not quite appropriate because to issho ni sounds as though 
the student and the professor were studying together at the same level, 


which is not really the case. In Japanese, it would be better to phrase it as 
follows: 


EXAMPLE: 

(14) Kongakki wa Buraun-sensei ni kojinkenkyi no shidō o shite 
itadaite-imasu. 
SFTI Y VTC ICA AO ae UT WE TW 
Ear 
This semester I’m doing independent study under the guidance of 
Professor Brown. 


Itadakimabu VOE ETT humbly accept 


Itadakimasu V7 7 & EF (lit, “I humbly accept”) is a greeting 
regularly used at the beginning of a meal. It is an expression of gratitude 
for the food one is about to eat. To start a meal without this salutation 15 
bad manners at home and unforgivable when visiting someone else’s 
house. 


Although at one’s own home Itadakimasu is only used to start a 
meal, it may be used by a person visiting someone else’s house to 
acknowledge some food or drink that does not necessarily constitute a 
meal. A polite visitor, for example, may say Itadakimasu just for a cup 
of tea. 


Since Itadakimasu literally means “I humbly accept,” it may also be 
used when accepting a present from a non-family member of higher 
Status. 


Itai SRV painful 


Although itai JB V> is an adjective, it does not always correspond to 
English adjectives such as “painful” and “sore.” Instead, it often 
corresponds to a verb (e.g., [something] hurts”) or a verb + noun (e.g., 
“have an ache”). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nodo ga itai. 
DERW, 


I have a sore throat. 


(2) Sore wa itai. 
ZI, 
That hurts. 

(3) Atama ga itai. 
GADHUNG 
I have a headache. 


Itai is also used as an exclamation. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Itai! 
TRV! 
Ouch! 


A variant of itai JB V> used only as an exclamation is Aita! Æ v^ 
7z ! “Ouch!” 


Itsu V `O When? 


Ordinarily, to answer a question containing an interrogative word (e.g., 
dare ÑE, doko ¥ Z, nani f7], etc.), you have to listen for the particle 
that follows the interrogative so that you can use the same particle in the 
answer. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) A: Dare ga kita n desu ka. 
MEDAK EA CTD 
Who came? 

B: Takagi-san ga kita n desu. 
BIA SABRKEA CT. 
Mr. Takagi came. 

(2) A: Doko e iku n desu ka. 
SATE ACTA. 
Where are you going? 

B: Yubinkyoku e iku n desu. 
BE MTS ATT, 
I’m going to the post office. 

(3) A: Nani o tabete-iru n desu ka. 

(TERN TUBA TT, 


What are you eating? 


B: Hanbaga o tabete-iru n desu. 
INV IN B- BBR TUNDHAN 


I’m eating a hamburger. 
Itsu VI, on the other hand, often appears without a particle. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Itsu (not *Itsu ni V D(C) kita n desu ka. 
Vow ich CTD, 
When did you come? 


In the answer to question (4), ni (Z may or may not be used, 
depending on the preceding noun. Compare (5) and (6) below. Without 
ni (Cc: 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Kind (Ototoi, Senshi, Sengetsu, etc.) kita n desu. 
ZOD (BEEV, Fell, FEA, ete.) KEA CT. 
I came yesterday (the day before yesterday, last week, last month, 
etc.). 


With ni Z: 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Ni-kagetsu-mae (Ni-gatsu, T6-ka, etc.) ni kita n desu. 
oe KF. “PB; ete. acy CF 


I came two months ago (in February, on the 10th, etc.). 
I'tte-irasshali WO CVO DLV) Hurry home! 


Itte-irasshai VV > TV 5 o Lẹ V^, which literally means “Please go 
and come back,” is a farewell most often used by someone seeing off a 
member of his own household. Sayonara < £75 “Good-by” should 
not be used in this case. The closest English equivalent would be Hurry 
home! but Itte-irasshai is used much more frequently; it is a well- 
established formula for everyday use. 


Itte-irasshai may also be said to a person leaving his office or 
community on a trip. Don’t use it unless you know the person is sooner 
or later returning to the same place. In rapid, less careful speech, Itte- 


irasshai V3 TV bo LV) is regularly reduced to Itterasshai vò > 
THDOLBW. 


I'tte-mairima Su 47 FTF cI Pm leaving 


Itte-mairimasu {7 o TEV EF (lit., “I’m going and coming back”) 
is an expression of leave-taking used by someone departing from his 
own home (or his office, town, country, etc.) on an errand or trip from 
which he expects to return sooner or later. Sayonara & KZ b “Good- 
by” cannot be used in this case. 


Whether Itte-mairimasu {7 > T EV‘ EF precedes or follows 
Itte-irasshai VY o CT VY Do LV» (see ITTE-IRASSHAI) is 
immaterial. It does not really matter whether the person leaving home 
speaks first and says Itte-mairimasu to someone staying at home, who 
then responds with Itte-irasshai, or the person staying at home speaks 
first and says Itte-irasshai to someone leaving, who then answers with 
Itte-mairimasu. Either way is acceptable. 


A more informal version, Itte-kimasu {7 © T X ¥ F, has lately 
become very widely used, especially among young people. It may not be 
too long before Itte-mairimasu becomes completely obsolete. 


Ng 


lu 5 9 to say 
As a rule, iu & 2 takes only animate objects although the English verb 
“say” is often used with inanimate subjects, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(1a) My watch says ten-thirty. 

(1b) Today’s paper says there was a terrible earthquake in Japan 
yesterday. 


The Japanese counterparts of (1a) and (1b) would not use the verb iu, 
but rather some other phrase to express the same meanings, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(Za) Watashi no tokei de wa jūji-han desu. 
ALD HEHE CL FRE CT 
Its ten-thirty by my watch. 


(2b) Kyo no shinbun ni yoru to, kind Nihon de okii jishin ga atta so 
da. 
ARORAA, EDIARCKSWMED HDEE I 
Tes 
According to todays paper, there was a terrible earthquake in Japan 
yesterday. 


I'wa! E rock 


In American English, “rock” can be used to refer to even a small stone or 
pebble, as in “throw a rock.” Iwa #5, on the other hand, refers to only 
large pieces. Whoever can throw an iwa must be at least as strong as 
Samson! Ordinary people could throw only an ishi 44. 


EXAMPLE: 

Ishi (not “iwa 4+) o nageau kenka wa abunai. 
HERFS IFADE, 
Rock-throwing fights are dangerous. 


Iya! V wo unpleasant, awful, detestable, nasty 


Iya VV£ means “unpleasant, awful,” etc. 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) Konna tenki wa iya desu né. 
ZAT RAROS CH HZ. 
This kind of weather is awful, isn tit! 


Iya V takes na 72 before a noun. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Iya na hito desu nē. 
VORA CT Zo 


Isnt he a nasty man! 
Iya V © is sometimes used to mean kirai & D V^ “dislike.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kimi wa anna nekutai ga suki ka mo shirenai keredo, boku wa 
iya (or kirai) da na. 


BEDA TAKI AA BED SEMAINE, El LV 
(HV) TER, 
Maybe you like a necktie like that, but I don t like it. 


Children and women might use iya V^ by itself as an informal 
interjection to show annoyance when bothered by someone (a tickler, for 
instance). 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Iya! 
ye! 
Dont! 


This iya V “© must be clearly distinguished from the iya used by men as 
a variant (perhaps a slightly less polite variant) of iie “no.” I'ya! WA 
meaning “unpleasant” is accented on the second syllable, whereas I'ya 
V “© meaning “no” is accented on the first. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) A: Kyo wa ame ga furu desho ka. 
GS AILS RES CLE DA 
Do you think it'll rain today? 
B: Iya, furanai desho. 
UNO? Eran VVO L295 
No, I don t think it will. 


-Ji H o'clock 


-Ji FẸ is attached to a numeral to indicate “o'clock,” as in ichi-ji — FF 
“1 o'clock” and ni-ji — HF “2 o'clock.” Whereas English “o'clock” is 
often left out (e.g., “It’s two now”), -ji PF is never left out. The same is 
true of -fun 75 “minute.” In the following example, therefore, only (a) is 
correct for the meaning given. 


EXAMPLES: 

(a) Ima ichi-ji go-fun desu. 
Weis) CF. 

(b) “Ima ichi-go desu. 
NE = Fl Ca 
Its 1:05 now. 


Ji'biki! £5 | dictionary 


Jibiki -54| used to be the only word meaning “dictionary” in spoken 
Japanese. Jisho & =, a more formal version, used to occur mainly in 
written Japanese. Nowadays, however, jibiki seems to be in the process 
of being replaced by jisho even in spoken Japanese. Jiten FFH, an even 
more formal version, is mainly used to indicate a particular type of 
dictionary, as in (1), or as part of the title of a dictionary, as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) wa-ei jiten, ei-wa jiten, gairaigo-jiten, akusento-jiten 
PREFE, RAF, PRGA, Tar au 
a Japanese-English dictionary, English-Japanese dictionary, 
loanword dictionary, accent dictionary 
(2) Kenkyūsha Shin Wa-Ei Daijiten 
IRER Be FL 
Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English Dictionary 


Jibun A aS self 


Jibun 7 is used only in reference to a human being or an animal. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Watashi wa jibun ga iya ni natta. 
AML A DAV Cle D A., 
I’ve come to hate myself. 
(2) Jibun no koto wa jibun de shinasai. 
BAO LIAR CLAS, 
Take care of your own (lit., self 5) affairs yourself. 


Unlike English “self,” which can be attached to pronouns (e.g., 
“myself,” “yourself,” “himself’), jibun H 75 is never attached to 
“pronouns” such as watakushi 372 < L, anata #727-, and kare 72> 
#41. One either uses jibun by itself, as in (1) and (2) above (which is 
usually the case in speech), or attaches the word jishin H YY to a 
“pronoun” (e.g., watakushi-jishin 4 72 < LA “myself,” anata- 
jishin &% 72 BB “yourself’). The use of jishin, however, occurs 
almost exclusively in writing. 


Jibun de H 47°C meaning “of one’s own accord, for oneself, in 
person, by one’s own ability” is not exactly the same as hitori de — AC 
meaning “by oneself’ (i.e., “unaccompanied”). Although, in some 
contexts, either jibun de or hitori de may be used, their meanings are 
slightly different, as in (3) and also (4). 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Jibun de iki-nasai. 

Aa CATS RSV, 

Go yourself, (i.e., Don t ask anyone to go in your place.) 
(4) Hitori de iki-nasai. 

TACT EES, 

Go alone. 


Sometimes only one of them can be used. In (5), for example, only 
hitori de can be used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Hitori de (not *Jibun de H 77°C) sunde-imasu. 
—KCEA CWET, 


I’m living alone. 
Jikan ioe [Al hour, time 


Jikan FF [fi], when attached to a numeral, means “hour[s],” as in ichi- 
jikan —H##[fW] “one hour,” ni-jikan — HF] “two hours,” san-jikan = FF 
W] “three hours,” etc. In this case, jikan KAM is accented on the first 
syllable, i.e., -ji'kan F$ f]. 


When jikan is used without an attached numeral, it means “time.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Jikan ga amari arimasen. 
EHS do V HO EEA, 


I dont have much time. 


In this case, it is accentless. 

According to Tokugawa and Miyajima (p. 238), jikan KAR meaning 
“time” is different from its near synonym toki HF “time” in at least four 
senses. First, although both words may be used in the sense of “duration 


of time,” jikan refers to a shorter length of time than toki. Compare the 
following sentences, both of which mean “time certainly passes by fast.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Jikan no tatsu no wa hayai mono da. 
RF ORO DILEVE OE, 

(3) Toki no tatsu no wa hayai mono da. 
FORO DILYS OFZ, 


In (2), a time span of just a certain number of hours within one day is the 
issue, whereas (3) is concerned with a much longer period of time, such 
as days, months, or years. 


Second, toki IF? may just refer to opportunities or occasions, but 
jikan KAR never does. Compare the following: 


EXAMPLES: 

(4) Isogashikute ochitsuite shokuji o suru toki ga nai. 
MUS CH OAV CREAT SHAS, 
Iam so busy that on no occasion do I have a leisurely meal. 

(5) Isogashikute ochitsuite shokuji o suru jikan ga nai. 
ILLS CHEB CREE TORR AZ. 


Iam so busy that I dont have time for a leisurely meal. 


Third, a particular or definite point in time, as indicated by a clock, 15 
jikan KAM] and not toki FF. In (6), therefore, jikan is correct, but toki is 
not. 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Asa okita jikan (not *toki FA) o kiroku shinasai. 
mee & FRA] E eE LS SV, 


Please record the time you get up in the morning. 


Fourth, toki F is regularly used to form clauses meaning “when 
such-and-such happens,” but jikan FF [4] is not. In the following 
example, therefore, only toki can be used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(7) Watashi ga soto e deta toki (not *jikan [¥[4]), chodo takushi ga 
tori-kakatta. 
ADHA Hoh, bEDERF TY RA DDT. 
A taxi just happened to pass by when I went outside. 


Jilken SAE happening 


Once an American student wrote to me in Japanese: 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) “Nani ka Nihonjin ga atsumaru jiken ga attara oshirase 
kudasaimasen ka. 
wa iii aa D END DT DHADHAH ENEA 
Do 


Will you please tell me if there is an event for Japanese people? 


My suspicion is he looked up the word “event” in an English- 
Japanese dictionary, found jiken Œf} as the Japanese “equivalent,” and 
used it. Jiken = {F , however, carries a negative connotation, usually 
referring to the kind of event welcomed by the mass media such as 
murder, adultery, and bribery Since the writer of sentence (1) above 
meant events such as parties, picnics, and lectures, he should have used 
gyoji íT Æ instead. As a matter of fact, nowadays, the loanword ibento 
ANY F might be even more appropriate, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nani ka Nihonjin ga atsumaru ibento ga attara oshirase 
kudasaimasen ka. 
TANI DHA ANDE EDA SY BH DE OBA KAW 
ETAN 


Jilkoku HFX] point in time 


Jikan KAM] can mean either “amount/length of time,” as in (la), or 
“point in time,” as in (1b). 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) Mo jikan ga nai. 
LIE, 
We have no more time. 
(1b) Mo okiru jikan da. 
b 3E bH, 
Its already time for me to get up. 


Jikoku HS, on the other hand, refers only to a “point in time.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Jikoku o oshirase-shimasu. 
RPI BASLE, 


We’ll let you know what time it is (lit., the present point in time). 


Jikoku KH, however, sounds formal and is rarely used in speech 
except in the word jikokuhyð HF 4| Æ “time table” (for buses, trains, 
airplanes, etc.). 


Ji'mu'sho Bs AT office 


When American students of Japanese learn the word jimusho = 7% F), 
they often start using it in Japanese whenever they would use “office” in 
English. For example, they might ask their teacher 


EXAMPLE: 
*Sensei no jimusho wa nan-gai desu ka. 


wima DEAT ITE CTD 


to convey the meaning “What floor is your office on?” A professor’s 


office, however, is not jimusho but kenkyūshitsu #f 36 Æ (lit. 
“research room”). 


In fact, the use of jimusho = 7% PT is limited to a small number of 
occupations. Lawyers, accountants, and architects generally call their 
offices jimusho, but doctors do not. A student of Japanese should 
therefore check with a native speaker before using jimusho with 
reference to a specific type of office. 


(See also KAISHA.) 
Jinks A H population 


Jinko Å H refers to the number of people within a certain geographical 
area. Since one of the Chinese characters representing jinko is A , 
meaning “person,” this word can refer only to humans, although English 
“population” may sometimes be used in reference to animals. 


In English, one usually talks about a certain population being large or 
small, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) The population of New York City is the largest in the United States. 


In Japanese, on the other hand, one talks about jinko A being 
di/sukunai £VV//D7R v^ “many/few” rather than Okii/chiisai K & Vv ¥/ 
Jh SV) “large/small,” e.g., 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Tokyo no jinko wa o-sugiru (not *dki-sugiru KX FX 4). 
KIRONE TSS, 
The population of Tokyo is too large (lit., too many). 


Jitsu! wa JELI to tell you the truth 


The most common use of jitsu wa 32/< is when one has to start talking 
about something one feels reluctant to bring up, e.g., something one feels 
shy about, ashamed of, etc., as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) A. Kyo wa nan no yo? 
A RIMON? 
What do you want to see me about today? 

B. Jitsu wa chotto komatta koto ga arimashite. 

Zlib kot WMokKSRBSY ELT, 
The truth is (or I hate to bother you with my problem but) theres 
something thats troubling me. 


Jitsu wa 32 /k is quite different in usage from jitsu ni Æ Z 
(“truly”), which is used to emphasize the degree of some quality. For 
example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Arasuka no fuyu wa jitsu ni (not “jitsu wa £13) samui. 
TIKA ER, 
Winters in Alaska are truly cold. 


In this context, jitsu wa Æ (< could be used only if it were 
commonly believed that winters in Alaska are not cold, which is of 
course untrue. 


JObu X KR healthy, robust, strong 


Jobu LK may be used in reference to either persons (or animals) or 
limited kinds of objects. In reference to persons, it means “healthy, 
robust, strong.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ano hito wa jobu de, metta ni byoki ni naranai. 
HOMEKKC, DoI KIZI DR, 
He is very healthy and rarely becomes ill. 


Jobu LK cannot be used, however, to indicate good health over a very 
short period of time, e.g., one day, one week, or even one month. Just as 
it is wrong to say ““He is robust today” in English, we do not use “Kyo 
wa jobu desu *4 H(t CT in Japanese to mean “I am well today.” 
In such situations, we use genki JE (see GENKI). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kind wa bydki deshita ga, kyo wa mo genki ni narimashita. 
KDI TOLI, FAILS IKAT ARIE LT, 
I was ill yesterday, but I’m already fine today. 


Jobu LK, in other words, is concerned with one’s physical makeup 
rather than with one’s temporary physical state. 


When used in reference to objects, jobu XK may describe only a 
limited number of things, including leather, fabrics, and products made 
of such materials. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) jobu na kawa (or kutsu) 
LRR CHE) 
strong leather (or shoes) 
jobu na kiji (or fuku) 
LRA (AR) 
strong fabric (or clothes) 


Josei Zh woman 


Josei XE used to be a written expression, but nowadays it is used more 
and more in conversation as well, although it still sounds somewhat 
formal and is unlikely to be used by children. 


EXAMPLE: 
Nihon no josei wa mada dansei to byodo ni atsukawarete-inai. 


HA DHENE KETEL WARIL d DHADHU TUMRUN 


Women in Japan are not yet treated the same as men. 


Whereas onna & sometimes carries a derogatory tone, josei & VE 
never does. 


Jo'shi Kt woman 


Although & means “female” and F- means “child,” the combination of 
the two kanji & F, pronounced joshi, does not mean “girl” but rather 
“human female.” It is not used in reference to one female person, but 
rather to girls/women in general. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ano daigaku ni wa joshiryo to danshiryo ga aru. 
OOKRFITILKFR CAFR HS, 


That university has women s dormitories and men’s dormitories. 


To mean “a girl,” one has to use onna-no-ko £O0 7 instead of joshi 


KT: 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Asoko ni iru onna-no-ko wa kawaii ne. 


bEDITWAROFIIDDV AA, 


That girl over there is cute, isn t she? 


-Jū Lp throughout 


-jū "P is a suffix attached to a time word or a place word to mean 
“throughout,” as in 


EKAMPLES: 

(la) Yoru-jū nenai de majan o sureba, karada o kowasu ni kimatte- 
iru. 
KAGETAN CREE THAT, We Aaaa WS, 
Its only natural that you ruin your health if you stay up all night, 
playing mahjong. 

(1b) Haru ni wa Nihon-ji de ohanami ga dekiru. 
ARICILAA aana wai 


In the spring, one can go cherry-blossom viewing throughout Japan. 


-chii is also written P in kanji, but the meaning is “among,” 
“during,” or “in the course of,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(Za) Kyðdai-chū daigaku e itta no wa kare hitori datta. 
RB PRKEMTOEROIWROL V ROR, 
Of the siblings, he was the only one who went to college, 
(2b) Rusu-chū dorobo ni hairareta. 
PAT AYEM EN DIVE, 
I was burglarized during my absence. 
(2c) Natsu no kurasu wa gozen-chi dake da. 
BOTT ANE FPI IE, 


Summer classes are held only in the morning. 


What is really confusing is that this -chū is pronounced -jū when 
attached to some time words, especially kyo 4H (“today”) and ashita 
dh LE (“tomorrow”). For example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kono shukudai wa kyo-ji ni shinakereba naranai. 
= OILS AUS LARIMER 5 ZV, 
I must do this homework before today is over. 


Ju'gyð IZI class 


Jugyo #222 means “class” in the sense of “the teaching given in a class,” 
not “a group of people learning together and taught by the same teacher.” 


It may therefore be used in sentence (1), but not in sentence (2). 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Aren Sensei no jugyo wa tame ni natta. 
TYEE DH ENTENG IR Te, 
Mr. Allen s class was instructive. 

(2) Shogakko no toki no kurasu (not *jugyð #222) wa okikatta. 
NEDHANI F AILKE Pok, 
My class in elementary school was large. 


The loanword kurasu 7 7 A (from English “class”), on the other 
hand, is broader in meaning and can be used in example (1) above as 
well as in (2). 


Julku A after-school school 


A juku YA is an after-school school for younger students, i.e., 
elementary through high school students. All kinds of subjects could be 
taught there, but there may be some juku that specialize in one particular 
skill, such as sorobanjuku 7 4 | A =A (“abacus juku”) and 
shoddjuku # i8 ZA (“caligraphy juku”). Juku connotes a school 
attended by students from regular schools for extra work usually to 
improve in subjects where they are weak or to prepare themselves for 
entrance exams at various levels. 


A yobiko +i (“cram school”) is very much like a juku in that it 
is not a regular school. There is some difference, however. First of all, a 
yobiko is basically for rnin YR. A, i.e., students who have finished 
high school but have flunked college entrance examinations, although 
students who are still in high school may also attend yobik6 after regular 
school hours to better prepare for the coming entrance exam. Second, a 
yobiko teaches only subjects required for college entrance exams; a 
yobiko specializing only in one subject or offering non-required subjects 
such as abacus and caligraphy would thus be unthinkable. Third, a 
yobikO is usually a large-sized school whereas a juku could be of any 
size. Fourth, at a yobik6, students are often there all day since they have 
no other school to go to whereas, at a juku, students usually come in in 
the late afternoon after attending their regular school. 


Kalbu'ru 2.34 to put on, to wear 


Kaburu 7.5 % is limited in its use in that it is reserved for wearing 
things to cover the head. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) boshi (berë, herumetto, etc.) o kaburu 
lef (Aes, “ol Ay by 1) eased 
put on a hat (beret, helmet, etc.) 


Occasionally, the item that covers the head may also cover the body. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Taro wa futon o kabutte nete-iru. 
KERIS AH No TRET, 
Taro is sleeping, pulling a blanket over the head. 


Kaldo fA corner 


Corners such as street corners are kado #4. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ano kado o magatte kudasai. 
dD HEADS 3 SK SUN 


Please turn at that corner. 


In referring to boxes, bureaus, dressers, desks, and other angular 
things, Japanese makes a distinction between outside corners and inside 
corners. Outside corners are kado #4, but inside ones are called sumi $8. 
One therefore says: 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) Tsukue no kado ni atama o butsuketa. (outside corner) 
HLM FA CEA SOT Te, 
I hit my head against the corner of the desk. 
(3) Tsukue no sumi ni haizara o oita. (inside corner) 
ALO WS (CPR MIL 2 LV YE, 
I put the ashtray on the corner of the desk. 


Ka'eru a 7) to return 


Kaeru Jf 4 means “to go (or come) back to the place where one 
belongs” (Mizutani and Mizutani, 1977, p. 38). Going back to one’s 
house is one typical instance of such an action. To mean “to go home,” 
the Japanese speaker therefore says uchi e kaeru 9 bad (lit, “to 
return to one’s home”), rather than uchi e *iku 5 5-~*fT< (lit., “to go 
home”). 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) Koyama-san wa mō uchi e kaerimashita (not *ikimashita 17 < £ 
Lek 
AUS AILS DD DSO ELI. 


Mr. Koyama has already gone home. 


Although kaeru Jf 4 is often translated into English as “to return,” 
it is different from “return” in that kaeru is a much more commonly 
used word than “return.” While “return,” at least intransitively, is not all 
that frequent a conversational expression, kaeru is a very common term 
in both speech and writing. 


Since kaeru Jiji 2 may mean either “to go back” or “to come back,” 
the compound verbs kaette-iku Jai > TÍT < “to go back” (lit., “to go 
returning”) and kaette-kuru li > TX % “to come back” (lit., “to 
come returning”) are frequently used to specify the direction of motion. 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) Ueno-san wa go-ji-goro kaette-itta. 
EE S AltA RO CTT Ore. 
Miss Ueno left [to go home] about 5 o'clock. 
(3) Musuko wa yibe zuibun osoku kaette-kita. 
IAFL 9 SBE < Nit TRKE, 
My son came home very late last night. 


Since the basic meaning of kaeru Jẹ 4 is “to return to the place 
where one belongs,” a foreigner saying Nihon e kaeri-tai H <^ Jin V 
7< V> sounds very strange. If a foreign student, for example, goes to 
Japan for a year’s study, enjoys his/her stay there, and wishes to go back 
there, he or she should say Nihon e mata ikitaidesu H A-~ 7677 Z 
VYC 7 instead (See also MODORU.) 


Kalgaku 1 Ae science; F chemistry 


Kagaku, written #} = in kanji, means “science,” usually “natural 
science.” Kagakusha, written #} = 74, means “scientist,” most likely 
“scholar whose field is natural science.” 


There is another word, kagaku {K = “chemistry,” which is 
pronounced exactly the same as kagaku #}". In written Japanese, there 
is no problem because of the difference in kanji, i.e., {4 versus =~. To 
distinguish them clearly in speech, however, 1K Æ “chemistry” is often 
called bakegaku 1K Æ, using the kun- reading of AK, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

Suzuki-san wa koko de bakegaku o oshiete-imasu. 
PAK ANTA FRA A TUONE, 

Mr. Suzuki teaches chemistry in high school. 


Kaimono BY shopping 


Although kaimono iv is usually equated with “shopping,” these 
two are not the same. The difference becomes clear when one examines 
the dictionary definitions of these two terms. “Shopping” is defined as 
“the act of visiting shops and stores for purchasing or examining goods” 
whereas kaimono is defined as mono o kau koto 7% & 9 3, i.e., “the 
act of buying something.” In other words, shopping does not necessarily 
end in a purchase, while kaimono, especially in kaimono o suru HV 
ty 22 + 4, involves a purchase. For example, sentence (1) below is 
correct, but (2) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) I was out shopping all morning but came home without buying 
anything. 

(2) *Gozen-chi zutto kaimono o shita keredo, nani mo kawanai de 
uchi e kaetta. 
EHP Toc RV Melee, Mb RDC bali 
ey ae 
lit, I did the shopping all morning, but came home without buying 
anything. 


Sentence (2) would become correct only if one used kaimono ni iku A 
VIZITO “to go shopping” instead. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Gozen-chi kaimono ni itta keredo, nani mo kawanai de uchi e 
kaetta. 
PHI PR wic{gToritne, Wb RORW CI balio 
hae 
I went shopping in the morning, but came home without buying 
anything. 


Kaisha SARL. business company 


Kaisha & 4E meaning “business company, firm” is used quite frequently 
in Japanese, in fact more frequently than its English counterparts. The 
reason is that it is often used in Japanese in situations where “office” or 
“work” would be used in English. In America, for example, a company 
employee who goes to work every day would not say “*I go to the 
company every day” but rather “I go to work (or the office) every day.” 
In Japanese, however, kaisha e iku ALOT < (lit, “to go to the 
company”) is the most common expression to use in such a case. The 
Japanese equivalent of “He is at work (or the office)” is also Ima kaisha 
desu VYER*EL CF (lit., “I’m at the company”) if the person in question 
works for a business company. 

The Japanese word for “company employee” is kaishain 2 ft 5 
(lit., “company member”). 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ano hito wa kaishain desu. 
ODAS TER CT. 


He is a company employee. 


However, within or in reference to a specific company, its employees are 
called shain %Ł AR instead of kaishain DALE. In (2) below, a company 
president is talking about an employee. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ano shain wa nan to iu namae ka ne. 
H DALANIRA LSD BaD, 
Whats the name of that [company] employee? 


In other words, while kaishain AL AR represents an occupation and 
stands in contrast with other occupations such as ginkdin #247 A “bank 
employee” and komuin AA “government employee, civil servant,” 
shain f£ S indicates a position and stands in contrast with other 
positions such as shachd {t Æ “company president” and kacho ak fe 


“section chief.” 
Kalka'ru 22224 [it] takes, costs 


Kakaru AA meaning “[it] takes, costs” is most typically used in 
reference to money or time. The preceding particle is ga 2’. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kono shigoto wa jikan ga kakaru. 
ZDERE, 
This job takes time. 

(2) Kodomo no kyðiku wa okane ga kakaru. 
FEDRA IIBER DD, 


Children’s education costs money. 


However, when lengths of time or amounts of money are the issue, ga D 
must be dropped. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Kono hon o yomu no ni td-ka (not *t6-ka ga + H 25) kakatta. 
SOAR PEO ICFA DADE, 
It took me ten days to read this book. 

(4) Kuruma o naoshite-morau no ni dono-gurai (not *donogurai ga 
EO < HW DS) kakarimashita ka. 
HE lLThbSIDICEDCOWPAY ELED, 


How much did it cost to have the car repaired? 


Actually, to-ka kakatta + H 22> F “it took ten days” in (3) is short 
for jikan ga toka kakatta 28 + HARD “timewise it took ten 
days,” and dono-gurai kakarimashita ka © D ¢ D ODV ELA 
“how much did it cost?” in (4) is an abbreviation of okane ga dono- 
gurai kakarimashita ka SDN EOC HWAADY $ L> “how 
much did it cost moneywise?” When jikan [f/f] and okane BG are 
deleted, ga DS naturally goes with them—hence no ga in (3) or (4). 


Kal keru J> pi 72) to sit down 


Kakeru 7>1J 4 has many meanings, but one of them is “to sit down.” 
Kakeru used in this sense could be written 72217 4 and is short for 
koshi o kakeru J#% 917 4 or simply koshikakeru [EDIT 4, both of 
which literally mean “to hang one’s bottom.” Unlike suwaru JE 2, 
which can refer to any mode of sitting down, however, kakeru can only 
represent sitting down on such things as a chair, bench, and sofa. Please 
study the following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Amerika no daigakusei wa, pati de mo yuka ni suwatte (not 
*kakete #3} T) shimau koto ga aru. 
TRV AOKPHRIL, NOTA TAMI TUK TE 
MDO. 
American college students sometimes sit on the floor even ata party. 
(2) Dozo sofa ni okake/osuwari kudasai. 
aa wa NGANTI BO SE SUN 


Please sit on the sofa. 


(See also SUWARU.) 


Ka'ku == < i 7)> KL ; tE < to write, to draw, to scratch 


In Japanese, “writing,” “drawing (a picture),” and “scratching” all 
2 9 3 
require the same verb, kaku, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Tegami o kaku no ga kirai na hito ga fuete-iru. 
FAE OBS DORADE TOS, 
People who hate to write letters are on the increase. 

(1b) Nihongo-kyðshi wa e o kaku no ga jozu na ho ga benri da. 
H AGRA ILA Z D ODS EFA DERE. 
For Japanese language teachers, the ability to draw pictures well 
comes in handy. 

(1c) Toshi o toru to, senaka o kaku no ga dandan muzukashiku naru. 
TERA EL EPER OBEAREAREL RS. 
As one grows older, it becomes more and more difficult to scratch 
ones back. 


Note that, although kaku could be written in three different ways 
(i.e, Æ<, >< and fŠ < ), it is basically the same verb in that it is 
pronounced the same and could be written in the same hiragana (i.e., 72> 
<). The best way to remember that kaku could represent these three 
different activities would be that writing and drawing are also kinds of 
scratching, although the tools used might be different! 


In English, the verb “write” by itself can mean “to correspond in 
writing,” as in “Please write me more often.” Japanese kaku does not 
function like this; one must use tegami o kaku  # 2 Æ < instead. 
Sentence (2) below is wrong. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) “Hima ga areba, dzo kaite kudasai. 
"OER MMI, POCBWTCS HSV), 


Please write when you have time. 
To make this sentence correct, one must say the following: 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Ohima na toki ni otegami o kudasai. 


OE ARKA SEK CE SV, 


Note that, when kaku means “to draw,” it is written in hiragana 
alone (i.e., 2>< ); the kanji Æ is normally reserved for kaku meaning 
“to write” (i.e., Æ <). 


Kal maimase'n ka D> E VY EAE AVA? Do you mind? 


In English, to ask someone if you may do something, you say “Do you 
mind if I do such-and-such?” or “Would you mind if I did such-and- 
such?” In either case, the question is in the affirmative. The Japanese 
counterpart, however, is in the negative, i.e., Kamaimasen ka 72 V^ ¥ 
WA D>, which comes from kamau 2° 9 “to care, to mind.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Mado o akete mo kamaimasen (not *kamaimasu DEVI) ka. 
AS 2 BAIT Cb DEWECPAD, 
Do you mind (lit., Don t you mind) if I open the window? 


The addressee then answers Kamaimasen yo 2> OEA £ “That's 
all right” or “I don’t mind” if it is all right, and Sumimasen ga akenai 
de kudasai SA EA DBT IRUNG < áv “I’m sorry, but please 
don’t open it” or some such thing if it is not (but never *Kamaimasu 7 
Se 7). 

Kamaimasen ka 2>% VO $ €A 2> is another version of Ii desu ka 
Vv) CF D> (or, more formally, Yoroshii desu ka £ 4 LUV CFD») 
“Would that be all right?” Sentence (1) above, therefore, can be restated 
as 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Mado o akete mo ii (or yoroshii) desu ka. 
REITEN (KAL) CHA 
May I open the window? (lit, Will it be all right if I open the 
window?) 


In this case, of course, the question is in the affirmative (although the 
meaning remains the same). 


Kaminari E lightning, thunder 


Although in English “lightning” and “thunder” are clearly distinguished, 


in Japanese both are often taken care of by one word, kaminari 5. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Toku de kaminari ga pikapika shite-iru. 
E CBMAEWEA LTS, 
There are flashes of lightning in the distance. 
(2) Ky6 no kaminari wa zuibun yakamashii. 
FA DBILPUSA CPE LU. 
The thunder is really loud today. 


There are also, however, such words as inabikari f% 6 and inazuma Ai 


F, both meaning “lightning.” They can be used when the speaker wishes 
to refer to lightning specifically. 


Kanai RA my wife 


Kanai AVN “wife” most typically refers to one’s own wife. Though one 
could use uchi no kanai 2 bO% or watashi no kanai MD AW to 
mean “my wife,” uchi no (or watashi no) is usually left out. 


EXAMPLE: 

Kanai ga byoki na node komatte-iru n desu. 
RADAR D Cho TWSA CT. 

I am being inconvenienced because my wife is sick. 


Nowadays, however, some youngsters seem to prefer waifu Y 4 7 
(from English “wife’’). 

There are other expressions that also mean “my wife,” such as nyobo 
Jy and tsuma Æ. Nyobo, an informal expression, is getting rather 
unpopular; tsuma is formal and somewhat bookish (see TSUMA). 


Kanarazu DAKA without fail 


Kanarazu 3° is used when the probability of something happening is, 
or should be, one hundred percent. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) A. Ashita no asa made ni kanarazu shukudai o dashite kudasai 


yo. 
dh LEOME CIMT ae HUTS SU, 
Please hand in your homework by tomorrow morning without 
fail. 
B. Hai, kanarazu dashimasu. 
(LV. BPHLET, 
Yes, without fail. 


Kitto X > & “certainly; I am certain” is similar to kanarazu X F` 
in that the probability of something happening is high, but the difference 
is that the probability kitto implies is not quite as high. For something 
that always happens without any exception whatsoever, kitto therefore is 
not as appropriate as kanarazu, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ningen wa dare de mo kanarazu (not *kitto = > ¢) shinu. 
A ENAIT b FFE, 


All human beings die without exception. 


Whereas kanarazu YA may be used to describe a past event, kitto 
cannot. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tanaka-san wa, pati ga aru to kanarazu (not *kitto = > £) kita. 
HAPS AIL, N74 -BHSLUT RE, 


Mr. Tanaka never missed a party. 


Kitto Š > Ł , however, may be used for a present conjecture about a 
past event. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Tanaka-san wa pati ni yonde agetara kitto kita daro. 
HPS AIA TA HIBACHI bank KE TUL E 
Te 
I’m sure Mr. Tanaka would have come if we had invited him. 


Kanarazu 3° is normally not used with a negative, but kitto & > 
& may be so used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Tsuyu ni wa mainichi kanarazu (not *kitto < > & ) ame ga furu 
to wa kagiranai. 
MERIC ILE AT KANA LILA SE OZR, 
During the Japanese rainy season, it doesnt necessarily rain every 
day. 


(See also KITTO.) 


Kanemochi ZA b wealthy (person) 


Kanemochi 47/5 is often translated into English as “rich.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Amerika ni wa kanemochi no seijika ga ði. 
TAY DIL OBUB RAAB. 


In America, there are lots of rich politicians. 


Kanemochi 4 fF b , however, as can be seen from the kanji used, 
literally means “having money,” and is basically a noun meaning 


“wealthy person,” as in 


EKAMPLE: 

(2) Nyuyoku ni wa kanemochi ga takusan sunde iru. 
aa AA AI NA 
There are lots of rich people living in New York. 


Unlike “rich,” which can be used figuratively in reference to things 
like talent, knowledge, experience, etc., kanemochi 4=# cannot. For 
those items, use yutaka 7)». For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) yutaka na (not *kanemochi no 4247 5 O) saind/chishiki/keiken 
EDA NK AE / KU Bk / PER 


rich in talent/knowledge/experience 


-Kane'ru 2242.4 to be in no position to 


-kaneru 7>%2 4 is attached to the stem of another verb to indicate that 
the speaker feels hesitant, or too shy, to do something. It is most often 
used when the speaker wishes to negate or decline something politely. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Moshiwake arimasen ga, chotto itadaki-kanemasu. 
PLRO EMAN, DEDEN TT, 
I’m sorry, but I’m in no position to accept this. 

(1b) Chotto wakari-kanemasu ga. 

HEDEDRDOMIEFA, 

This is beyond my comprehension. 

Since -kaneru 2°%2 4% is affirmative in form, though negative in 
meaning, it sounds much less brusque than negative expressions such as 
wakarimasen 7} 2> 0 EA when conveying essentially the same 
message, i.e., “I don’t understand.” 


The negative form -kanenai >73 72 v^, on the other hand, is used 
when someone will not hesitate to do something daring or out of the 
ordinary. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kare wa sensei ni taishite shitsurei na koto o ii-kanenai otoko da. 


Davis Fe lowe L TRL BV DRA, 


He is the kind of man who will not hesitate to say something rude to 
his teacher. 


Kal nga! eru AZ to think, to consider 


The semantic range of kangaeru 4 2 % and that of omou (89 “to 
think” (see OMOU) overlap to a considerable degree, as in (1) through 


(3). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Shiyo to kangaeta (or omotta) koto wa sugu shita ho ga ii. 
LEX EBAR (Boja) it LEF, 
It is better to do immediately what one thinks of doing. 

(2) Kimi wa sono koto o dd kangaeru (or omou)? 
FAILED Le SEA UBD) ? 
What do you think of that? 

(3) Watashi mo so kangaeta (or omotta) n desu. 
JA YAN Choire) ATI 
I thought so too. 


However, there are at least two differences between kangaeru % 7 
4 and omou 92. First, kangaeru is more analytical. It is for this 
reason that forms of kangaeru must be used in (4) and (5) below. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4) Do yattara ii ka kangaete (not *omotte- > T) kudasai. 
EYP OWWPBATCK FEV, 
Please think about how to do it. 

(5) Sono mondai wa muzukashikute zuibun kangaeta (not *omotta 
I> 75) ga wakaranakatta. 
€OPUILHEL < TTNG AK AZAR BAMD SRD. 
The problem was so difficult I couldnt figure it out though I really 
thought hard. 


Second, kangaeru 4 2 4 does not need an object, whereas omou 
I 5 does need one, whether explicit or implicit. In (6), therefore, only 


kangaeru can be used. 


EXAMPLE: 


(6) Ningen wa kangaeru (not *omou 12 9) dobutsu da. 
ARNE XO PTE, 


Man is an animal that thinks. 


Kanojo (KEK she 


Kanojo #% came into use during the Meiji era (1868—1912) under the 
influence of Western languages and literature, as the Japanese 
counterpart of “she,” just as kare 7% (see KARE) was adopted as the 
“equivalent” of “he.” The difference between kare and kanojo is that 
while kare had existed in classical Japanese with the meaning of “that 
person” or “that thing,” kanojo was a new coinage made up of kano 4% 
“that” and jo & (another reading of the kanji for onna & “woman’). 


Kanojo #% & was first used in written Japanese only, especially in 
Japanese translations of Western literary works. Gradually, it came to 
appear in original literary works as well. Nowadays, it is sometimes used 
in speech, too, although its use is still quite limited. Sandness (pp. 85— 
86) points out some interesting characteristics of kanojo as used in 
contemporary magazine articles: (a) a foreign woman is more likely to 
be referred to as kanojo than is a Japanese woman; (b) a woman is more 
likely to be called kanojo than is a man to be called kare 4; (c) articles 
translated from Western languages use kanojo more often than 
nontranslations; (d) women who warrant deference, such as Queen 
Elizabeth and Empress Michiko, are never referred to as kanojo. 


While kanojo {č basically means “she,” it is also often used to 
mean “girlfriend,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tanaka no kanojo ni wa mada shOkai-sarete-inai. 
HP OBE IIL E RIT SIV TVR 


I havent been introduced to Tanaka $ girlfriend yet. 


Strangely, the most recent use of kanojo 7% & is as a second-person 
“pronoun” in addressing a woman of equal or lower status, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kanojo, kore shite kurenai? 
Pea, SUN Tg? 
Won t you do this for me? 


Although this usage does strike us as odd at first, it ceases to sound 
strange when we consider the fact that even anata originally meant 
“over there.” Japanese speakers do like to communicate indirectly! 


The rule of thumb for a student learning Japanese, in my opinion, is 
to avoid using kanojo 4% £ in speech. When you do, never use it in 
reference to a person whose social status (on the Japanese scale, of 
course) is higher than yours. 


Kanshin JAK DN admirable, praiseworthy; Kanshin-suru JE gH 7 
to be impressed 


Kanshin /%-(), with the addition of suru + 4, becomes the compound 
verb kanshin-suru Jb 77 4, which is usually translated into English as 
“to admire,” “to be deeply impressed by,” and such. To be precise, 
however, kanshin and kanshin-suru tend not to be used in reference to 
persons higher in status than the speaker. Sentence (1) is therefore 
correct, but sentence (2) is not quite proper. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ano ko no shaji ga amari rippa na no ni wa kanshin-shimashita. 
HOFORFRHEY V Ka IA bL LT, 
I was deeply impressed by that child 5 superior calligraphy. 

(2) ?Yoshida-sensei ga shimatsu mo kenkyishitsu de kenkyi-shite- 
irassharu no ni wa kanshin-shimasu. 
Oe HEE AAR b KE CME LL CW LP SOIL D 
lee Fs 
I am deeply impressed by Professor Yoshida’ studying in his office 
even on weekends. 


This tendency is even clearer when kanshin J.D is directed toward the 
addressee. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Son: Mo shukudai yatchatta yo. 
to beck k. 
I’ve already done my homework. 
Father: Kanshin da ne! 
ROTI Zz | 
Good for you! 


(4) Section Ano shigoto wa yūbe tetsuya de yatte shimatta yo. 


chief: DAL BLD 5 ABR CP OTL ECKL, 
I stayed up working all night last night and finished 
that job. 
Secretary; | “Kanshin desu ne! 


KL CT IA | 


In (3), the father’s saying kanshin Jik Èh is correct because he is talking 
to his son, who is lower in status. In (4), however, kanshin is 
unacceptable because the secretary is talking to her superior. She should 
say 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Taihen deshita ne! 
KRECLEREZ ! 


That must have been very tiring! 


Since kanshin-suru Æ% Ù 7 2 conveys positive evaluation, in the 
following examples (6a) is correct, but (6b) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 
(6a) Kare no ie no Okisa ni kanshin-shita. 

WOROKE SIRE. 

I was (favorably) impressed by the huge size of his house. 
(6b) *Kare no ie no kitanasa ni kanshin-shita. 

"POA OIG SK (CRD Le. 

I was (unfavorably) impressed by the filthiness of his house. 


In the case of (6b), kanshin-shita X -ù L 7 must be replaced by 
another verb, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Kare no ie no kitanasa ni akireta. 


MOA DIG SIC RIVE. 
I was disgusted by the filthiness of his house. 


Fs AR E 6 
Kantoku Ba director; manager; supervisor 


In terms of movies, kantoku 257 is “director,” as in Kurosawa- 
kantoku 725572 “Director Kurosawa.” In terms of sports, it means 


“manager,” as in yakyū-kantoku $f 2&k ii Ef “baseball manager.” In 
terms of construction work, it means “supervisor,” as in genba- 
kantokbu Aib E “construction site supervisor.” 


Kanzen TER perfect 


English speakers often use the adjective “perfect” to mean “excellent,” 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) A: Did you have a good weekend? 
B: Yes, I had a perfect weekend. 


The Japanese counterpart, kanzen (na) ME (72) , however, is not 
used that way. Use other adjectives such as subarashii J I Ò LU), 
totemo yoi £ T% EV’, etc. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kono shimatsu wa subarashikatta (not *kanzen datta 364.72 > 
i): 
= DHANI 56 LAK. 


This weekend was just marvelous. 


Kara D> Ò from 


English “Where are you from?” should not be translated directly into 
Japanese. So, for example, (1b) and (1c) would be better than (la). 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) ?Dochira kara desu ka. 
EDNA TAN 
lit., Where are you from? 

(1b) Okuni wa dochira desu ka. 
Ebo d 
lit., Where is your hometown? 

(1c) Dochira no goshusshin desu ka. 
EL DM TAA, 


lit., Where do you originate from? 


Karada [AS body 


While the English speaker says “good (or bad) for the health,” the 
Japanese speaker usually says karada ni ii (or warui) {$Z R v (Œ 
v^) , which literally means “good (or bad) for the body.” Kenko ni ii 
(or warui) 4ER FUN (v>) , which literally means “good (or bad) 
for the health,” may be used sometimes, but it is not as common an 
expression. 


Kare Ae he 


Kare 48, which used to mean “that person” or “that thing” in classical 
Japanese, was adopted by writers during the early years of the Meiji era 
to represent the idea of English “he.” First it was used only as a written 
form. Recently, however, some people have started using it in speech as 
well, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kare wa kyo byoki rashii. 
WIIS HARD LV, 


He seems to be sick today. 


Kare fk in Japanese is far more restricted in use than “he” in 
English. There are at least two reasons for this. First of all, most 
sentences in Japanese have no explicit subject. Second, kare is used 
mainly by young people in informal speech. It is never used in speaking 
to a person of higher status in reference to another person of high status. 
A student talking to a teacher about another teacher, for example, should 
not use kare; he should either say ano sensei IÆ “that teacher” or 
name the teacher (e.g., Yamashitasensei || F5¢4). 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Teacher: Kimi no eigo no sensei wa dare. 
BD RERO ICAL it 
Who 5 your English teacher? 
Student: Yamashita-sensei desu. Ano sensei (or Yamashita-sensei) 
no kurasu wa muzukashii desu. 


FEECH HOWE (IFE) OFF ANK 
OTF, 


Mr. Yamashita. His (lit., that teacher s or Mr. Yamashita 5) 
class is tough. 


Kare 4% and kareshi 4% K, in addition to meaning “he; that person,” 
are often used to mean “boyfriend,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Are Mari no kare (or kareshi)? 
ivy VOW GRR) ? 
Is that Marys boyfriend? 


Kareshi 7% K is sometimes used informally as a second-person 
“pronoun” when addressing a man of equal or lower status, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kareshi, kore yatte kurenai? 
WAG, ZAVPD TK NAN? 


Do you mind doing this for me? 


(See KANOJO.) 


Kariru te V) A to borrow, to rent [from someone] 


Kariru ff V 4 often corresponds to English “borrow.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Saifu o wasureta kara, Ishii-san ni sen-en karita. 
Wine Neb, BHAC FAE Z, 
Since I forgot my wallet, I borrowed 1,000 yen from Mr. Ishii. 


Sometimes kariru ff 4 corresponds to other English verbs. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Ano hito no karite-iru apato wa zuibun Okii desu nē. 
DOA ADE TOST A= NHIFWSAKEW CHA. 
Isn t the apartment hes renting huge! 

(3) Uchi no denwa ga koshō da kara, tonari no denwa o karite 
denwa-gaisha ni kaketa. 
2 BO BAG WED D, KIRO DARANI TEREZ 
BMT TE. 


Since our phone was out of order, I used the neighbor s phone to call 
the phone company. 

(4) Toshokan ni hon o kari ni iku tokoro desu. 
HERCK VICIT EXACT. 


I’m on my way to the library to take out a book. 


Concerning example (2) above, English speakers should remember 
that kariru {ff 9 4 does not mean “to rent [to someone].” The word for 
this is kasu = 7 (see KASU). Example (3) demonstrates why Japanese 
speakers often make the error of saying in English “*May I borrow your 
telephone?” 


Although kariru fff V 4 corresponds to a different English verb in 
each of the four examples above, it maintains the same basic meaning: 
“to use something that belongs to someone else.” 


Kasu ey to lend, to rent [to someone] 


Kasu F is the opposite of kariru ff 4 (see KARIRU) and, as 
such, corresponds to various English verbs. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Terada-san ni gosen-en kashite ageta. 
FHS AICEFAR UT HITE, 

I lent Mr. Terada 5,000 yen. 

(2) Ooya wa kono ie wa niji-man-en-ika de wa kasenai to itte-iru. 
KH DHE ABA CBE RW ERO TVA, 
The landlord says he cant rent this house [to anyone] for less than 
200,000 yen. 

(3) Chotto denwa o kashite kudasai. 
bkobBmeReT<K KS, 

Please let me use your phone. 

(4) Ano toshokan de wa firumu mo kasu so desu. 

& OR BRE CLT 4 VADRTE ICT, 


I hear that library lets you take out movies too. 


Although kasu ‘J is represented by a different English verb in 
each sentence above, its basic meaning remains the same in all: “to let 
[someone] use [something].” 


Katei Be RE home 


Katei JE means “home,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Atatakai katei ni sodatta kodomo wa yasashii ningen ni naru. 
ITE DW RREIT RH o FRE LOAR R. 


Children who grow up in warm homes become loving people. 


Although in English “home” may refer to a physical structure, as in 
“We finally bought a home last year,” the word katei AE can never be 
used that way. For that, one has to use ie or uchi 2 b. Kazoku % jk, 
meaning “family,” is sometimes used almost synonymously with katei, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Shonen no furyoka wa kazoku/katei no sekinin da. 
IED AS BALL ARR / AED FETE, 
Juvenile delinquency is the fault of the family/home. 


The difference between kazoku Z JK and katei 3 KE, however, is 
that whereas kazoku refers to “members of a family,” katei means 
“home,” i.e., a place inhabited by the family. Katei also appears in a 
number of compounds such as 


EXAMPLES: 
(3a) katei-ryOri 
JEN EE 
home cooking 
(3b) katei-kyOdshi 
AREA 
tutor (lit., home teacher) 
(3c) kateika 
AREF 
home economics 


In these compounds, katei ZÆ cannot be replaced by kazoku Ahk. 


Ka'tsu oO to win 


Katsu [D behaves very much like English “win” in such phrases as 
below: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) shiai/gému/senkyo ni katsu 
mp / naniii 
to win a match/a game/an election 


In the following phrases, however, katsu [= must be replaced by 
other verbs. 


EXAMPLES: 

(Za) Takarakuji ni ataru (not *katsu $$) 
ESE CIC4RS 
to win a lottery 

(2b) Akademish6 o toru (not *katsu WS) 
TRF ATED 


to win an Oscar 
Kal wa! J || river 


“River” is defined as “a natural stream of water of fairly large size.” 
Kawa JI|, on the other hand, may refer to a stream of almost any size, 
wide or narrow. As Ogasawara (p. 129) points out, therefore, while 
“jump over a river” (instead of “stream”) sounds strange in English, 
kawa o tobikoeru )I| 2 ROEE Z 4 “to jump over a kawa” is perfectly 
acceptable in Japanese. 


Kawari ive, V) instead of; in compensation for 


Kawari (ni) {Ñ} (ic) usually means “instead of.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Wakai Nihonjin wa, ocha no kawari ni kohi o nomu yo ni natte 
kita. 
BVWARAI, BEORDVICA-E-eRKEE DCR T 
& KE, 


Young Japanese have started drinking coffee instead of tea. 


It is, however, sometimes used to mean “in compensation for” or “to 
make up for,” as in 


EKAMPLES: 

(2a) Kono shigoto wa kitsui kawari ni kyūryð ga ii. 
TIDER à oA V ERRE Ay 
This job is demanding, but (to make up for that) it pays well. 

(2b) Fujisan ni noboru no wa taihen da ga, sono kawari chojo kara 
no nagame ga subarashii. 
BEUMICRSDILKBRD, CORD) REDDO 
b Lv, 

Although its tough to climb Mt. Fuji, (to compensate for that) the 
view from the top is gorgeous. 


Kazoku ZJ% family 


Kazoku Zj% means “family,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ninon no kazoku wa chiisaku natte-kite-iru. 
AA DHIK SIRI TE TUNA, 


Japanese families have been getting smaller. 
Kazoku ZJ% can also mean “family member.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Watashi ni wa kazoku ga go-nin aru. 
AICI ZIRE EAS, 
I have five family members (i.e., There are five in my family 
[excluding myself]). 


Example (2) should be clearly distinguished from Uchi wa go-nin 
kazoku desu >) DE AZIK CFT “Ours is a five-member family 
[including myself].” Example (2) also shows why some Japanese make 
the mistake of using “*I have five families” in English to mean “I have 
five family members.” 


Kalzu KA number 


Kazu 2X meaning “number” is used only when the amount is the issue. 


EKAMPLE: 
(1) Jidosha no kazu ga hidoku fuete-kita. 
AMROMBOU<S HATER. 


The number of automobiles has increased tremendously. 


Phone numbers and such serial numbers as license numbers are 
bango Æ 7y, not kazu 2. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Denwa-bang6 o oshiete kudasai. 


BEA TK REY, 


Please giye me your phone number. 


To ask “what number,” however, say nan-ban {J #, not *nan- 
bango MÆ 


EKAMPLE: 
(3) Otaku no denwa-bango wa nan-ban desu ka. 


SEDGE S (MIE CTD, 
What (lit., What number) is your phone number? 


Ke ga! |} Ds, PER injury 


In English, to describe someone sustaining an injury, one most likely 
uses the passive, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) I was hurt/injured in a car accident. 


In Japanese, on the other hand, the active is the norm, as in 
EXAMPLE: 
(2) Jiddshajiko de kega o shita. 

A yea ClHRRS Li. 


I was hurt/injured in a car accident. 


One could use the passive-causative form kega o saserareta TEK 2 
t 6 47 only when one is hurt willfully. 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Aitsu to no kenka de, hidoi kega o saserareta. 
HWOWEDITADC, WEEK SEDNA. 
When I had a fight with him, I was seriously injured. 


Keizaiteki PRES HI economic; economical 


Keizaiteki £744) means both “economic” and “economical,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Nihon wa tojokoku ni jibun na keizaiteki-enjo o ataete-iru dard 
ka. 
BAN ENC FORRAR eA TWO LEA 9D 
Is Japan giving enough economic aid to developing nations? 

(1b) Kuruma no enjin o fukashi-tsuzukeru no wa keizaiteki de wa 
nai. 
BODY VY HK MUDI SOIR TKA 


Leaving a car engine idling for a long time is not economical. 


This is exactly the reason Japanese speakers of English have a hard 
time distinguishing economic from economical. 


Kekkko Jo = 9 quite 


Kekko |J > = 9 means “quite” and usually modifies adjectives and 
verbs with positive meanings. 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) Kekk6 oishii ne. 

Ae Dav LU 4a; 

This tastes quite good (or better than expected), doesn t it? 
(1b) Kare kekkō yaru ne. 

Ae. NT Om OV Oda. 

He does pretty well (or better than expected), doesn t he? 


Kekko J > = 5 is somewhat similar to zuibun J VS A and 
nakanaka 727272 2>. 


EKAMPLES: 
(2) Kimi no garu-furendo (Za) zuibun 


DOH = F TUGU 
(2b) nakanaka 
TRIPTED 
(2c) kekkO kirei dane. 
IDO) SMW era, 


(2a), (2b), (2c) all state that the woman in question is quite beautiful. 
(2a), however, is the highest compliment, signaling that the speaker is 
highly impressed. (2b) signals that the speaker is somewhat surprised 
because the addressee’s girlfriend is much more beautiful than expected. 
There is a sense of admiration implied, albeit less than in the case of 
(2a). (2c) is a somewhat risky statement. It certainly is not as strong a 
compliment as the other two. In fact, it might be taken to mean that the 
speaker had low expectations. The implication is like “She isn’t bad at 
all, is she?” 


Ke'kko desu fits C Y That's fine 


Kekko desu #4 CF is a politer and more humble variant of Ii desu 
WV» CPF. It is used, for example, as a response to a request. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) A: Ashita ukagatte mo yoroshii desh6 ka. 
bm LictioThEALWYCLE IA 
May I visit you tomorrow? 
B: Kekko desu yo. 
Mt CT E, 
By all means. (lit., That would be fine.) 


Kekko desu #4 C 7 usually occurs in affirmative statements. In 
(1), for example, if speaker B does not want speaker A to come 
tomorrow, he should not say “Kekko ja arimasen jit Ce 5 0 Et 
A (lit., “That wouldn’t be good”) but something else, such as 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ashita wa chotto komarimasu ga. 
SLEMbSbEDEMD ETA, 


Tomorrow would be a bit inconvenient. 


Kekko desu fiti CF is also a polite way of declining a suggestion 
or an invitation. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Kohide mo nomimasho ka. 
IE COMBECAD 
Shall we have coffee or something? 
B: Kekko desu. 
ate CT. 
No, thank you. 


Although most Japanese would take Kekk6 desu fit CF in this case 
to mean “No, thank you,” some might interpret it as “That would be 
fine.” To avoid ambiguity, say Iie, kekkō desu VV) Žž., fit CT for 
“No, thank you,” and Kekk6 desu në iif C372 AZ for “That would be 
fine.” 


Kekkon-suru AES ® to marry (someone); get married 


In English, “to marry” is a transitive verb and takes a direct object, as in 
“He married a beautiful woman,” whereas Japanese kekkon-suru ji; AÉ 
7-7 is an intransitive verb and takes the particle to & instead of o 7, 
as in Kare wa bijin to kekkon-shita (RA & fih lL 72. There are 
other Japanese verbs that take to whose English counterparts are 
transitive verbs. Some examples follow. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Kare wa bijin no okusan to sugu rikon-shite-shimatta. 
PILRADKRAAV EDT CHER L TUR oK, 
He divorced his beautiful wife immediately. 

(1b) Dainijitaisen de, Nihon wa Amerika to tatakatta. 
BIRR C, AAT AV AEM, 
In World War IT, Japan fought America. 


Students of Japanese whose native language is English often confuse 
kekkon-suru i %9 4 “to get married” and kekkon-shite-iru #2 L 
TVS “to be in the state of having gotten married.” The reason for this 
confusion is that, in English, “be married” not only means “be in the 
state of marriage” but is often used in the sense of “get married,” as in 


“He was (or got) married yesterday.” In Japanese, the distinction 
between kekkon-suru and kekkon-shite-iru is clearly observed. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Ano hito wa raigetsu kekkon-suru (not *kekkon-shitei-ru ii 2 L 
TVA) so desu. 
SAMIRA KET OTI TT, 
I hear he will be getting married next month. 

(3) Ano hito wa dokushin ja arimasen. M6 kekkon-shite-imasu (not 
*kekkon-shimasu a2 L £7) yo. 
DAIMY URI EEA. bI ML CWETE, 


He isnt single. Hes already married. 


Like kekkon-suru 44 2 ¢ 4 , kekkon-shite-iru ALU T v 5 
takes the particle to C. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Sumisu-san wa Nihonjin to (not fo 7< or “ni 7< ) kekkon 
shimashita (or kekkon-shiteimasu). 
AZLASANLAARA CPE US LK GRU TWEET) ; 


Mr. Smith married (or is married to) a Japanese. 


Kenbutsu LD sightseeing 


Kenbutsu HP) is often confused with kank6 #15, which also means 
“sightseeing.” There are some differences between these two, however. 
First, kankO is, more likely than not, used as part of compound nouns, 
such as kankoryoko RERIT “sightseeing trip,” kankokyaku Hi% 
“sightseer; tourist,” and kankébasu #1 56 7\ Z “sightseeing bus.” 
Second, kenbutsu R.M) is generally used as a verb with the addition of - 
suru 3 4. See the example below. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kyoto e kankoryoko (not *kenbutsuryokd Fi JK 47) ni itte, 
takusan no jinja ya otera o kenbutsu-shite (not *kanké-shite #15 
UT) aruita. 

Kh BAIT MIT OT, TES SA OME C HES AWU TT 
PRUNE 

I went on a sightseeing trip to Kyoto and toured around, visiting a lot 
of shrines and temples. 


Third, kanko #156 implies a trip over some distance, i.e., it is very 
unlikely that the word is used for a little trip to a local event, while 
kenbutsu 524% would be acceptable for that occasion as well. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) KyO wa machi de Kurisumasu no parédo ga aru kara kenbutsu 
(not “kanko #156) ni itte koyo. 
A RITT UV AVADKRU— FRHSD56 AWITI TL 
oe 
Theres a Christmas parade downtown today, I think I'll go see it. 


Ke'redomo (J 4U b but 


Keredomo |} 7}. & is most often used to connect two clauses whose 
meanings oppose or contradict each other. In such a case, the most 
appropriate English equivalent would be “but.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihonjin wa minna gakkō de eigo o narau keredomo, hontō ni 
jozu na hito wa sukunai. 
HASAN A ATR CHG eA DME, RMBICEFRA 
(LD7EV, 
All Japanese study English in school, but very few are really good at 
it. 


Keredomo (JA & & is often used, however, just to prepare a setting 
for the statement that follows. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Samuku natte kimashita keredomo, mado o shimemashoO ka. 
AA LENA E bs AEROLIT 
It has become chilly. Shall I close the window? 


As example (2) shows, keredomo (771 & used this way should be 
left unsaid in English. Keredomo |} 7. £ % used to identify oneself at 
the beginning of a telephone conversation functions basically the same 
way. 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Miura desu keredomo, Suzuki-san irasshaimasu ka. 
ZACNE AA AA Wa PA TA, 
This is Miura. Is Mr. Suzuki there, please? 


Keredomo |} 41 & } may also appear in sentence-final position. 
Since the Japanese speaker has a tendency to leave things unsaid but 
rather to imply or suggest things instead, this expression is a favorite 
device for that purpose, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Sensei, chotto onegai-shitai koto ga aru n desu keredomo... 
RAL DED ERI WENU SHATI db 
Sir, I have a favor I'd like to ask you (but may I do so?). 


Keredomo (777 £ 4 has two other versions: keredo (7 41 & and 
kedo |J £. These three forms all mean the same, but the shorter the 
form, the more casual and colloquial it is. In writing, therefore, kedo 
should be avoided except in informal letters. 


Keredomo IT 4. & } and ga 7% are just about the same in both 
meaning and function. For instance, keredomo in the four example 
sentences above may all be replaced by ga. There are, however, some 
slight differences. First, ga is probably a little more suited to writing than 
keredomo. Second, ga is not used at the beginning of a new sentence, 
while keredomo may be so used, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Hokkaido no fuyu wa totemo samui desu. Keredomo (not “ga 7), 
natsu wa kaiteki desu. 
ACHE OAILE THRUSH, UNE, BPK OT, 


Winters in Hokkaido are frigid. Summers, however, are pleasant. 


Third, when two clauses are connected with ga 7‘, both clauses 
should be in the same style, i.e., if the second clause is in the formal 
desu-masu style, the first one should be in the same style; if the first 
clause is in the plain da or dearu style, the second clause should follow 
suit. With keredomo J 77 £ 4, this rule need not be observed as 
strictly. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Hokkaidé no fuyu wa totemo samui keredo (?ga 7?) natsu wa 
kaiteki desu. 


AMA DA NK THBWUIMNE DH, ukue. 


Winters in Hokkaido are frigid, but summers are pleasant. 


Kesshite ik LC by no means 


Kesshite YA L T is used in a negative sentence to mean “by no means.” 
Although it can occur by itself as a statement, it usually combines with a 
negative word to convey a strong negation. Using kesshite is like saying 
“I swear to you that such-and-such cannot happen.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Sonna koto wa kesshite arimasen. 
EATEN EAEL THY) EKA, 
That is by no means possible. 

(2) Kare wa kesshite baka de wa nai. 
TA LC GE TIIA, 


He is by no means stupid. 


Equating kesshite % L T with “never” is dangerous, for this 
equation can hold only as long as “never” is used in the sense of 
“absolutely not.” Kesshite should not be equated with “never” meaning 
“at no time.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Sonna koto wa kesshite yurusenai. 
STERIL CHF 
I shall never allow such a thing. 

(4) Hawai de wa yuki ga faru koto ga nai. 
NTA CLS BBR, 
It never snows in Hawaii. 


In example (3), “never” corresponds to kesshite YA L T because “never” 
is used in the sense of “absolutely not.” In (4), however, “never” means 
“at no time”; the corresponding Japanese version, therefore, does not use 
kesshite. 


Kesshite YA L T is mostly used in writing. In speech, it sounds 
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formal; in informal conversation, use zettai ni #&XfC “absolutely.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(5) Sonna koto wa zettai ni nai yo. 
TAREN aaa O K 
Thats absolutely possible 


Kikali KE opportunity; chance 


Kikai #&< basically means “a suitable time to do something.” Since the 
loanword chansu F Y YA means about the same, they are often used 
interchangeably, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Jugyð-chū wa sensei ni shitsumon-suru kikai/chansu ga nai. 
Rese PILAR SO KENTHEL A BR. 


In class, I dont have a chance to ask the teacher a question. 


There are a few differences between the two words. First, unlike 
chansu F ¥ X 4, kikai #&< is sometimes used almost interchangeably 
with toki FF, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Osaka e itta kikai (not *chansu F -y YA) ni Osakaji o mite-kita. 
KERAST o TEMS KBR Be FL CHR TE 
When I went to Osaka, I visited (lit., took the opportunity to visit) 
Osaka Castle. 


Second, chansu F ¥ YA is often used specifically in such sports as 
baseball to mean “chance to score,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Nanakai-ura chansu ga yatte-kimashita. 
(sportscaster broadcasting): TEEF + YANI THE LI, 
Here in the bottom of the seventh inning, the team has a chance to 
score. 


Third, since loanword equivalents appeal more to younger people 
than to older people, the former are more likely than the latter to use 
chansu F YA when either will do. 


Kiku fil < to listen, to hear, to ask [a question] 


Kiku [< means “to listen, to hear,” as in (1) and (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Maiasa rajio no nyusu o kiku. 
Every morning I listen to the news on the radio. 

(2) Tanabe-san ga byoki ni natta to kiite bikkuri-shita. 
WANDHAN R o EHV Y TU >< V UK, 
I was surprised to hear that Mr. Tanabe had gotten ill. 


Note that while English “listen” is an intransitive verb and takes “to,” as 
in “listen to the news,” kiku [#] < is a transitive verb and takes 0; e.g., 
nyūsu (rajio, ongaku, etc.) o kiku = 2—3 (7722, FX, ©) 
2c Æ] < “listen to the news (the radio, music, etc.).” Kiku preceded by a 
sentence + to &, as in (2), means “to hear.” 


Kiku FA] < also means “to ask [a question].” The noun signifying the 
person to whom the question is directed is followed by the particle ni lZ. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Sensei ni kikimasho. 
KANG E KLE I. 
Lets ask the teacher [the question]. 


Sometimes dare-dare ;ff% (i.e., “someone”) ni Z (as in sensei ni) is 
followed by naninani {"J £ (i.e., “something”) o %. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Junsa ni michi o kikimashita. 
KECE z E LZ. 
I asked a policeman the way [to a place]. 


When the word shitsumon [WH] “question” is used, kiku [4] < must be 
avoided. *Shitsumon o kiku 'A [#] & [4] < would be just as wrong in 
Japanese as “inquire a question” would be in English. Use shitsumon- 
suru AWIT 4 instead. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Sensei ni shitsumon-shimashd (not *shitsumon o kikimashd 'A Ri 
wile & Lik 9 ). 
FAICSALELE SD. 


Lets ask the teacher some questions. 


Kiku ll < meaning “to ask” also occurs in the structure “question + to 
kiku & i <.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Nan-ji desu ka to kikimashita. 
WTCT At Hl ELE. 


I asked what time it was. 


Kimi pn you 


Kimi Æ is more restricted in use than anata do 7277, which also means 
“you” (see ANATA). It is used only by men when talking either to a 
close friend or to someone of lower status (e.g., a teacher talking to a 
student). Although it is most often used in addressing males, females 
may sometimes be addressed as kimi (e.g., an executive talking to a 
female clerk, or a young man addressing his wife). 


Kimono JT Wy) kimono, clothing 


Kimono 7% has two meanings. First, in a narrow sense, it refers to 
kimono, i.e., traditional Japanese-style clothing. When it is used in this 
sense, as in (1) below, it is synonymous with wafuku #1 JR “Japanese 
clothing,” the only difference being that kimono is a more colloquial 
term than the latter. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kyo wa yofuku o kinai de kimono o kiyð. 
A BIRERE eGR TAMI KAKI 
I think I'll wear a kimono today instead of Western clothing. 


More broadly, however, kimono 4% 4% may refer to clothing in 
general. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ofuro no ato de sugu kimono o kinai to kaze o hikimasu yo. 
SEDHET CAD BTR LAWET ET EL, 
If you dont put on your clothes right after a/the bath, you ll catch a 
cold. 


My hunch is that this second use is on the decline, and that kimono 7459 
in the sense of “clothing in general” is gradually being replaced by other 
words such as fuku JR “clothes.” This is no doubt due to the fact that 
more and more Japanese wear Western clothes rather than kimono. 


Ki'njo WAN neighborhood 


Kinjo JI Pr means “neighborhood” in the sense of “vicinity.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Uchi no kinjo ni wa posuto ga nai. 
2 HOUPTICILBA PER, 


In my neighborhood there arent any mailboxes. 


Kinjo JI Pr does not mean “neighborhood” in the sense of “locality.” 
The use of kinjo in (2) is therefore wrong. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) *Koko wa modan na kinjo desu né. 
Foley HS CF dd An 


This is a modern neighborhood, isn t it! 


To convey the idea of the English sentence above, one would have to 
replace kinjo by another word, such as jūtakuchi {+ Æ łĦ “residential 
district.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Koko wa modan na jiitakuchi desu nē. 
TKa NK VY IPEBM CT AZ. 
This is a modern residential district, isn fit! 


Although, in English, “in the neighborhood of’ may mean “about,” 
as in The population of Tokyo is in the neighborhood of ten million, 
kinjo XTP is never used in that sense. Use -gurai < Ò vò (see GURATI) 
instead. 


Kirei = (UV pretty, beautiful, clean 


Kirei <4. has two basic meanings. First, it means “pretty, beautiful, 
lovely.” 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Kirei desu ne. 
spoT, 
Isn t she pretty! 

(2) Kirei na hana o arigato. 
SAW MER DHE. 
Thanks for the beautiful flowers. 
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Second, kirei = {UV ’ means “clean, neat. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Te o kirei ni arai-nasai. 
Fe KAW VCE 72 EV), 
Wash your hands till they’re clean. 
(4) Motto kirei ni kaite kudasai. 
bok SMWICHBW TK KSA, 


Please write more neatly. 


It is extremely interesting that the ideas of cleanliness and beauty are 
expressed by one and the same word in Japanese. This is, however, not 
surprising when one thinks of the high regard Shintoists hold for 
cleanliness. (See also UTSUKUSHIL.) 


Kiru 55 A to put on, to wear 


Kiru 75; 4 means “to put on (or wear), on the body,” usually by putting 
one’s arms through sleeves (Soga, p. 281). The head and the limbs may 
be involved, but the trunk must be the main portion to be covered. Nouns 
that may be used as the object of kiru are, for example, kimono 74%, 
yofuku 7 fk “Western clothes,” wafuku THfR “Japanese clothes” (i.e., 
kimono), uwagi 3# “jacket,” dba 2—7\— “overcoat,” seta Y — 7 
— “sweater,” shatsu / ¥ X “undershirt,” waishatsu 7 4 V ¥ YX 
“dress shirt,” renkdto b v = — þ “raincoat,” burausu 7 7 Y A 
“blouse,” yukata YAA “informal summer kimono,” pajama ANY rw, 
“pajamas,” and sebiro 74 // “men’s suit.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nihonjin wa konogoro taitei yofuku o kite-iru. 


HANG ODA CV GEAR AEE OWS, 


Nowadays the Japanese are wearing Western clothes most of the 
lime. 

(2) Ono-san wa wafuku o kiru to suteki desu nê. 
MA ka TaT z., 


Ms. Ono looks terrific in a kimono, doesnt she! 


Clothing and other wearable items not intended for the trunk of the 
body require other verbs, such as haku [i < , kaburu 2> 52, and 
hameru (4 % 4, depending on where and how they are put on. (See the 
entries for these verbs for more detail.) 


As is the case with other verbs meaning “to put on,” kiru refers to 
the act of putting on clothes, whereas the te-form + iru V`% refers to 
the state of having put something on. Compare the following: 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Soto wa samui kara, ie o deru mae ni oba o kiru (not *kite-iru 75 
CVS) ho ga ii. 
INLEW D6, REWDANCA—-AN—-eBSTIURV, 
Since it’s cold, you should put on your overcoat before you go out of 
the house. 

(4) Ano shiroi sebiro o kite-iru (not *kiru 75 4 ) hito wa dare desu 
ka. 
WOH BRE TOD ALLE CTA 


Who s that man in a white suit? 


Ki'setsu Afii season 


If you ask native English speakers to name the four seasons, some may 
start with “winter” while others may begin with “spring,” i.e., there is no 
absolutely set order. In Japanese, however, the order is always set: 
invariably, it is haru-natsu-aki-fuyu A: 32 #k & (“spring, summer, fall, 
winter”). Even when the on readings are used, there is no difference: it 
still is shun-ka-shii-td #2 k% . The fact that the school year in Japan 
begins in the spring may have something to do with this, 1.e., as far as the 
Japanese are concerned, everything starts in the spring, when cherry 
blossoms bloom. 


Kitai-suru Meet A to expect 


Once a student of mine said about a classmate who was ill: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) “Kare wa kino byoki datta kara, kyo wa yasumu koto o kitai- 
shimasu. 


*MILE DITA DM, SABATE MENU ET, 


He meant “He was ill yesterday, so I expect him to be absent today,” 
which would be perfectly all right in English. He did not realize, 
however, that kitai-suru 4] 4# F 4, unlike “expect,” is used only with 
reference to desirable occurrences, such as 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Tanaka-san kara no enjo o kitai-shite-iru. 
HAHA Ab OK KEMEKEL TUNG, 
I am expecting help from Mr. Tanaka. 


Sentence (1) above should be restated as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kare wa kino byoki datta kara, kyo wa yasumu dard to 
omoimasu. 
MILE D IIR oP b, GAIA EAD ERBWET, 
He was ill yesterday, so 1 think he’ll be absent today. 


Kitto a 2 & Iam sure (such and such) is the case. 


Kitto => & usually means the speaker is quite sure something is the 
case, or something will definitely happen, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tanaka-san wa kitto kuru yo. 


HPSAILADEROE, 


I’m sure Mr. Tanaka will come. 


Kanarazu 4", too, is used similarly, but it is more like “without 
fail,” i.e., something happens without any exception, as in 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Tanaka-san wa natsu ni naru to kanarazu Karuizawa e iku. 
mai AA Wa aa MTS 


Every summer Mr. Tanaka never fails to go to Karuizawa. 


Although kitto £ > & and kanarazu X% f° are quite similar, they 
are not exactly the same. Kitto has to do with one’s conjecture, whereas 
kanarazu is used to express more objective certainties. For conjectures, 
therefore, use kitto, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tard wa kino kurasu o yasunda kara, kitto (not *kanarazu 3") 
byoki datta no dard. 
AME DIISI ARRIVED 6, XD EAR DEDEH 
Ta 
Taro was absent from school yesterday; he must have been sick. 


For something for which no exception can be granted, use kanarazu 
WAT rather than kitto Xo &, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Kono gakko de wa mainichi kanarazu (not *kitto £ > £) seifuku 
de toko-suru koto ga yokyu-sareru. 
ua H LPIA CERT D ESAR NA, 
At this school, it is required that every day the students come to 
school in uniforms without fail. 


Kitto may be used with negatives, whereas kanarazu MJ is 
unlikely to be so used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Tanaka-san wa kitto (not *kanarazu 43") konai yo. 


HP SALE o L KIRUN, 


I am sure Mr. Tanaka won t come. 


(See also KANARAZU.) 


Kilwalmete X CT extremely 


Kiwamete < 42% T means “extremely” and is used as in 


EKAMPLE: 
(1) Tanaka wa kiwamete yishi na gakusei de aru. 
uu Ay 


Tanaka is an extremely fine student. 


Kiwamete < {> T is a written expression and is rarely used in 
ordinary speech. In conversation, one would say something like (2). 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Tanaka wa sugoku dekiru gakusei da. 
HAILS oO < HRS FE CHS. 


Tanaka is an excellent student. 


Ko TP child 


Ko 7, like kodomo F f} (see KODOMO), means “child,” but, unlike 
kodomo, it is rarely used without a modifier, especially in conversation. 
In sentences (1) and (2) below, for example, kodomo is correct but ko is 
not quite acceptable. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kodomo (not “Ko A) wa kawaii. 
THAL, 
Children are cute. 

(2) Asoko = kodomo (not “ko 7) ga iru. 
WA TET 


There is a a child over ee. 


When there is a modifier, however, ko F is just as acceptable as 
kodomo Jk. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) ano (uchi no, Okii, genki na, etc.) ko (or kodomo) 
MOO (FOO, KEV, WR, +) T (FH) 
that (my, big, vigorous, etc.) child 


Koba LF factory 


Koba [4% is synonymous with kojo T 55. In fact, they are two 
different readings of the same characters. They are, however, not exactly 


interchangeable. Koba sounds more informal than kojo. In proper names 
referring to factories, kojo is the norm. While koba calls to mind a 
smaller, less than modern factory, kojo conjures up the image of a larger, 
modern, well-equipped factory (Tokugawa and Miyajima, p. 159). 


Kodomo --( child 


Kodomo 7 f} is similar to English “child” in meaning in that it means 
both “child” as the antonym of “adult,” as in (1), and “child” as the 
antonym of “parent,” as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Nihon no kodomo wa konogoro Okiku-natta. 
HADFHIEIOCAKE< Rok, 
Japanese children have grown larger these days. 

(2) Watashi no ichiban ue no kodomo wa mo nijii-go desu. 
HOE LOF ELS IL PLCS, 
My oldest child is already 25. 


(See also KO.) 
Koen ae park 


In English, the word “park” brings to mind a spacious grassy area 
surrounded by trees. Koen “|| may refer to that kind of place, too, but 
it may also refer to a tiny public playground with swings and seesaws but 
without any greenery. 


“Park” has a wider range of meaning than koen. For example, 
whereas the former appears in such compounds as “ballpark” and 
“amusement park,” koen cannot. “[Base] ball park” is yakyajo 1 EK 
(lit., “baseball place”), and “amusement park” is yienchi Wf [a Hi (lit., 
“play-garden area”). 


Kofuku SAKE happy/happiness 


Kofuku 3 #4 is a noun meaning “happiness” but is also used as a na- 
adjective. Kofuku usually refers to a person’s happy state over a long 
period of time. For example, sentence (1) below is correct but (2) sounds 


a little odd because the sentence is about happiness for a short period of 
time. In this sense, k0fuku is different from English “happy,” which may 
be used in either way. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Joji wa kofuku na issho o okutta. 
Ya -ViLseeR-EtKO. 
George lived a happy life. 

(2) ?Joji wa kind kofuku na ichinichi o okutta. 
(Va -ViLs ©) BBR AeKo, 
George had a happy day yesterday. 


Tanoshii 25 LV), too, is often equated with “happy,” as in (3) below. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Joji wa tanoshii issho o okutta. 
Va - VID LOSER ROK, 
George lived a happy life. 


There is a difference in connotation between (1) and (3). Kéfuku 32 
{m refers to a mentally or spiritually satisfied state, whereas tanoshii 38 
LV. connotes “having fun” or “enjoying oneself.” In sentence (1), 
therefore, George was likely to be blessed with a nice family, trustworthy 
friends, a good job, etc., which gave him inner contentment; sentence 
(3), on the other hand, focuses on George having had a great time all 
through his life— enjoying his hobbies, for example. 

Sentence (2) above becomes totally legitimate if kofuku na 3 ffi 78 
is replaced by tanoshii. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Joji wa kino tanoshii ichinichi o okutta. 
Ya lnI RLO EZR K. 
George had a happy (i.e., fun-filled) day yesterday. 


(See also TANOSHII.) 
K' õgi! (Ko!ogi!| ite lecture 


Academic lectures given asa course ata college ora university are kogi 
Ste 2 
LE 


EKAMPLE: 
(1) Mainichi Ogura-sensei no kogi ni dete-iru. 
ua SCA IA aa TVS, 


I attend Professor Ogura 5 lecture every day. 


Public lectures on nonacademic topics are not kogi 59:35 but koen FEA. 
Koen can be on academic topics, but there are at least two differences 
between kogi and koen: a koen is (a) usually directed to a wider 
audience, and (b) generally a one-shot affair. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kind wa kokaido de sekiyu-kiki ni tsuite yūmei na keizai- 
hyoronka no tokubetsukoen ga atta. 
XD ALAR CHIE IT OW CAD REI a aa D PG 
WD dO Tag 
Yesterday at the public hall there was a special lecture on the oil 
crisis by a well-known economic critic. 


Kohai (Rte one’s junior 


If a person enters, and graduates from, the same school or college that 
you do but behind you in time, he is not a tomodachi AÉ “friend” (see 
TOMODACHI) to you no matter how close the relationship. He is your 
kohai í% ¥ (lit., “junior”) instead, and you are his senpai 7: # (lit., 
senior’). In Japanese society, which views human relationships in terms 
of higher and lower status, even one year’s difference in time makes a 
crucial difference in terminology. Furthermore, a kéhai must speak to a 
senpai more politely than vice versa (see SENPAI). 


Koibito DIK A sweetheart 


Someone of the opposite sex whom one loves is a koibito 72 A. The 
term is reserved for a premarital sweetheart only, however. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Koibito to kekkon dekiru to iu no wa shiawase da. 
ARA E JEW CE SEW OILS, 


It is fortunate to be able to marry someone one loves. 


Nowadays, other more up-to-date expressions such as boifurendo 7 
—A ZL Y F “boyfriend” and garufurendo 7— 7 7 VY F 
“girlfriend” are much more commonly used, especially in speech. The 
difference is that koibito ZA could also be someone one secretly longs 
for, whereas boifurendo/garufurendo must be friends in real life. 


Aijin ÆA also means someone of the opposite sex whom one loves, 


but its implications are negative, i.e., “someone with whom one has a 
physical relationship other than one’s spouse.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Jibun no tsuma no hoka ni aijin o motsu no wa, Meiji no koro no 
seijika ni wa kanari futsu no koto datta no de wa nai daro ka. 
BADE Hic ANE DOT, GADHON NAMA 
V PIBOBPOROE IREA I DD 
Wasnt it fairly common for a Meiji politician to have a mistress-like 
woman in addition to a wife? 


Kolkai [Ko okai] 48 VE regret 


Kokai í% |f literally means “after regret,” which explains why it can 
refer only to a sense of remorse, guilt, or self-reproach concerning a 
previous act. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Wakai koro sake 0 nomi-sugita koto o kdkai-shite-imasu. 
Fav VER A KD KT EL COWES. 


I regret having drunk too much when I was younger. 


Regret about something that has not taken place requires zannen 4 
æ rather than kikai í% lf. In example (2) below, therefore, only (b) is 
correct. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Byoki de ashita no pikunikku ni (a) *koto o kdkai-shite- 
ikarenai imasu. 
A ChLEDEZ Hy KIT *Re RIEL CWE 
AVAA Fo 


(b) no ga zannen desu. 


DHE CFT, 


I regret not being able to go to tomorrow’ picnic because of my 
illness. 


One can feel a sense of kokai í% l only about one’s own acts and 
not about someone else’s. In the latter case, zannen 7:75 must be used. 
In example (3), therefore, only (b) is correct. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Musuko ga kOtsujiko o okoshita koto (a) *kOkai-shite- 
0 imasu. 
BD SF & fe OL Aa *e fe LOWE 

To 
(b) zannen ni 
omoimasu. 


RACET, 


I regret that my son caused a traffic accident. 


If, however, the speaker feels directly responsible for his son’s accident, 
kokai í% l is the correct word. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Musuko ni kotsijiko o okosasete-shimatte kokaishite-imasu. 
AF ICCA HO SEC LE CREEL CWET, 


I regret having caused my sons traffic accident. 


Likewise, if “my son” is the person who feels guilty about his own deed, 
kokai í% is the word to be used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Musuko wa kotsijiko o okoshita koto o k0kai-shite-imasu. 


FAFA ACTH SA EO Le PEMUT NET, 


My son regrets having caused a traffic accident. 


Incidentally, note the use of wa (3 in (5), as compared with ga 75 in (3), 
and the difference in meaning between the two sentences. (See also 
ZANNEN.) 


Ko'ky6 TELS hometown, birthplace 


Kokyo Ý$ “birthplace” is mainly used in writing, as in 


EKAMPLE: 
Tokyo wa amari okisugite kokyo to iu kanji ga shinai. 
RAMSEY RETF SCH c DRUEN LAV. 


Tokyo is so large that it does not have the aura of a hometown. 


(See also FURUSATO.) 


K oma!'ru A to be ata loss 


Komaru WA may be translated as a great variety of English words, 
such as “be at a loss,” “be troubled,” “be distressed,” “be embarrassed,” 
“be in difficulty,” to name a few. It basically refers to the unsure state of 
a person who has met a situation which he does not know how to handle. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Megane o nakushite komatte-iru n desu. 
RER LU TUNG A TCH, 
I’m at a loss without my glasses. (lit, Having lost my glasses, I’m 
being inconvenienced.) 

(2) Ano hito wa konogoro kane ni komatte-iru rashii. 
HOMLI ODA BIT TWH b LV, 
It seems that he’s hard up these days. (lit., It seems that he is in need 
of money these days.) 


The informal past form komatta [A] > 7< is often used adjectivally in 
prenoun position. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) komatta mondai 
LR] > 7 Fe 
an embarrassing (or perplexing, deplorable, distressing) problem 


Komatta [A] > Æ in this case means that the problem is of such a nature 
that it troubles (embarrasses, distresses, etc.) the speaker or whoever is 
involved. Likewise, komatta hito | > 72 A most often means not “a 
person who became troubled” (although this is indeed possible), but 
“someone who troubles me” (Mizutani and Mizutani, 2, p. 73). 


EXAMPLE: 


(4) Uchi no shacho mo komatta hito desu ne. 
USI aa aa Aa 


Doesnt our [company] president give us a big headache? 


NZ. n 
Ko me! Æ% uncooked rice 


Kome % is what you buy at a rice shop, i.e., uncooked rice. Once it is 
cooked, it becomes gohan (see GOHAN) or meshi Ak (see MESHI). In 
women’s speech and men’s polite speech, kome usually becomes okome 


TR. 
Kolmu JA Ẹ? to become crowded/congested 


Komu 1A79/ 79 is a punctual verb, i.e., a verb indicating a momentary 
action, in this case “to become crowded,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kyūjitsu wa dōro ga komu. 
IR H INER DATS, 


Roads become congested on holidays. 


To indicate “something is crowded,” konde-iru MA TUNA is 
normally used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kono densha konde-masu ne. 
COBRA TETA, 


This train is crowded, isn t it? 


In a prenoun position, konde-iru iA A, CV 4 is often replaced by 
konda MAT. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Konda densha ni noru to tsukareru. 
AA TRICO LEND, 


It is tiring to ride a crowded train. 


In English, it is perfectly all right to say “Japan is a crowded 
country” or “Tokyo is a crowded city.” In Japanese, however, the direct 
translations of these English sentences sound odd. 


EKAMPLES: 

(4a) ?Nihon wa konda/konde iru kuni da. 
TE AS IAA NAA CWS EI, 
Japan is a crowded country. 

(4b) ?TOky6 wa konda/konde iru machi da. 
TRM MANTAN CWS ME, 
Tokyo is a crowded city. 


Apparently such places as Japan and Tokyo are too large to be 
described as konda/ konde iru AA 72 /iA A CV 4%. If one narrows 
one’s focus, these sentences become acceptable. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Nihon/Tokyo wa doko e itte mo konde iru. 
HA/RRIL PONTO T HAAT, 


No matter where one goes within Japan/Tokyo, its crowded. 


Kondo no & E Ø next, this coming 


“Next Sunday” meaning “this coming Sunday” is normally kondo no 
nichi-yobi Æ H WH, rather than tsugi no nichi-yobi WA  H Me 
=? 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) Kondo no nichi-yobi ni pikunikku ni ikimasu kara, issho ni 
irasshaimasen ka. 
aa ai au AA aa ETAD, aoa 
KUUA. 

We are going on a picnic next (or this coming) Sunday. Would you 
like to join us? 


Tsugi no nichi-yobi “ © H kæ H would mean “the following 
Sunday” or “a week from Sunday.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kondo no nichi-yobi wa tsug6 ga warui kara, tsugi no nichi-yobi 
ni shimasho ka. 
GEOHMAISHAR HRV 26, ROAMAICLELE 9 
Do 


Since next (or this coming) Sunday is inconvenient, shall we make it 
the following Sunday (or a week from Sunday)? 


Ko'nnichi wa! — ANC b Ik Good day! 


Konnichi wa = AIC 5 (x is usually equated with “Good afternoon!” 
but they are not identical. Although Konnichi wa is most often used in 
the afternoon, it is also used in the morning, and sometimes even in the 
evening. 

Konnichi wa = AIC bli is not the same as “Hello!” either. Unlike 
“Hello!” Konnichi wa may not be said more than once to the same 
person on the same day. For example, if you have met someone in the 
morning and have exchanged Ohayo gozaimasu I4 k 53 Z SUN 
3” with him, don’t say Konnichi wa to him when you meet him again 
elsewhere in the afternoon of that same day. Just exchange a bow or say 
something like Mata oaishimashita ne £72 RAVL E UE “Here 
we meet again.” 


Unlike Ohayo gozaimasu, which can be said to anyone, Konnichi 
wa may be said only to outsiders, 1.e., people who do not belong to one’s 
own group (Mizutani and Mizutani, 1, p. 17). One does not therefore say 
Konnichi wa to a member of one’s own household; nor is Konnichi wa 
normally exchanged between persons working in the same office. 

Konnichi wa is a less formal greeting than Ohayd gozaimasu. It is 
not proper, therefore, to use it to a person of higher status. On such 
occasions, use a substitute, such as talking about the weather (ibid.), e.g., 
Oatsii gozaimasu BA) = SV EF “What a hot day!” (see OHAYO 
GOZAIMASU). 

In rapid, casual speech, Konnichi wa = ~IZ b4 is often shortened 
to Konchiwa ZA bls. 


Kono-aida — D [A] the other day, recently 


Kono-aida = DH] should not be confused with konogoro = O = 4 
“these days” (see KONOGORO). In sentence (1), only kono-aida is 
correct, whereas in (2), only konogoro 15 correct. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Kono-aida (not *konogoro © D Z A) Yoshida-san ni aimashita. 
COMBA SAICBWE LE, 
I saw Mr. Yoshida the other day. 

(2) Konogoro (not *kono-aida — MH) yoku Yoshida-san ni aimasu. 
D DE DKE FHSAIBVET, 
I often see Mr. Yoshida these days. 


Kono-aida — DH) and senjitsu %¢ H are more or less synonymous, 
but the latter is more formal. Some speakers of Japanese may also feel 
that kono-aida can refer to a slightly more distant past than senjitsu. 
Senjitsu can be anywhere between “two or three days ago” and “a week 
or two ago,” whereas kono-aida may range from “two or three days 
ago” to even “a month or two ago.” 


Kono-aida = © fH] becomes konaida = 7£V72 in rapid familiar 
speech. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Ano eiga wa mo konaida michatta yo. 
HRED 9 ORE Rb Poe L, 


I already saw that movie just the other day. 


Konogoro — D =F these days 


Konogoro = D Z A means “these days.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Yamashita-san wa konogoro futotte-kimashita ne. 
[UTANG DE SK TSE LER, 


Mr. Yamashita has gotten a little heavier these days, hasnt he! 


Konogoro Z D Z A (accentless) is different in meaning from kolno 
koro = A (accented on the next to last syllable) “about this time,” 
which refers to a specific past time (see KORO). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Watakushi wa sen-kyihyaku-yonji-go-nen ni umaremashita ga, 
chichi ga byOki ni natta no wa kono koro desu. (example from 
Bunka-cho, p. 370) 

KAWI 19454F CARE AVE LEA, KBRI Ro EOT OW 


CH. 
I was born in 1945, and it was about this time that my father fell ill. 


Strangely enough, we do not have such words as *sonogoro TM 
A, or *anogoro & © = A, but only sono koro 7 MEA and ano koro 
dh tA, both meaning “about that time” or “in those days.” (For the 
semantic difference between sono %4 and ano © O, see ARE.) 


Kore — rae this 


Kore — #41 is used for referring to something near the speaker. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kore wa kyo no shinbun desu. (speaker touching a newspaper) 
Sns BOM CT. 
This is today 8 paper. 


In English, “this” is used in telephone conversations to refer to 
oneself or to the person at the other end of the line. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Who is this? 
B: This is John Doe. 


In Japanese, on the other hand, kore = 41 cannot refer to the speaker 
or the hearer. (In polite telephone conversations, kochira = 5 5 “this 
side” is used to refer to the speaker, and sochira © 5 5 “that side” to 
the hearer.) 


Kore = %U, as a rule, cannot refer to a person directly. In English, 
one can introduce A to B by saying “This is Mr. A.” In Japanese, 
however, *Kore wa A-san desu = {V/A XA CF would be 
inappropriate (unless the speaker is pointing to a picture of A). Kore Z 
7u should be replaced by kochira 2 bb. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kochira wa Suzuki-san desu. 
= DOA NTI. 
This is Mr. Suzuki. 


The only exception would be when you are introducing a member of 
your family (or someone of lower social status). 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Kore wa uchi no musuko desu. Yoroshiku onegaishimasu. 
SIDOT CY, KALS BEAGLET. 
This is my son. I’d like you to meet him (lit, Please treat him 
favorably). 


Koro | 4 approximate time 


Koro = 4 means “about the time when,” and refers not to a specific 
point in time but rather to a less clearly defined length of time. Compare 
the following: 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Haha ga byoki ni natta no wa watashi ga kekkon-shita koro 
datta. 
REDA RUZ ZR 0 TED ILLS RE LI AATF, 
It was about the time I got married that my mother became ill. 

(2) Haha ga byðki ni natta no wa watashi ga kekkon-shita toki datta. 
REDA STAR D TED ILAADS HE L TERETE D Te, 


It was when I got married that my mother became ill. 


In (1), koro = ô signals that “my mother” may have become ill either 
before or after the wedding, but in (2), because toki WF is used instead of 
koro, it is clear that she became ill immediately after the wedding. 


When koro =" is used as a suffix to a noun that indicates a point in 
time, it usually becomes -goro = 4, as in san-ji-goro 3FF = A “about 3 
o'clock.” (See also -GORO, KONOGORO, and TOKI.) 


Koshi jee waist; lower back 


When a gym teacher calls out the following, koshi / means “waist”: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Te o koshi ni! 
FERR! 


Put your hands on your waist! 


In terms of size or style, especially with reference to Western-style 
clothing, however, uesuto 727 |, a loanword from English “waist,” 
is used instead of koshi }#. For example, 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Uesuto (not *koshi /) wa nan-senchi desu ka. 
PLA Pie ST CoO 
How many centimeters is your waist? 

(2b) Ano moderu no uesuto (?koshi) zuibun hosoi ne. 
HOEFVOIDAL 0E) TUWAMU, 


That fashion models waist is extremely slim, isn t it? 


If someone makes the following complaint, however, koshi / refers 
to the lower back. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Koshi ga itai n desu. 
IEDR AL CT. 
My lower back hurts. 


Before World War II, there were a large number of koshi no magatta 
rojin FEO KHAS ÆA, “old people with a bent lower back,” in 
Japan, but thanks to an improved lifestyle including better nutrition, old 
Japanese people nowadays seem to have better posture. 


An interesting koshi -related idiom is koshi ga hikui JE 25 4K v 
“humble, modest” (lit, someone’s back is low). A humble/modest 
Japanese bows frequently (sometimes even excessively), an act that 
keeps his/her lower back rather low. Hence the expression. Needless to 
say, the opposite is koshi ga takai |Z‘ |=)’, meaning “haughty.” 


Ko' taeru ga a A to answer 


Kotaeru £ 727 has two basic meanings (although there are some other 
minor uses as well): to answer a question, as in (1), and to answer by 
saying Hai! (LV when one’s name is called, as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Shitsumon ni kotaete-kudasai. 
ICA A TS EAU 


Please answer my questions. 


(2) Namae o yobarete “Hai!” to kotaeta. 
AAMC Maku! | ERAT. 


I answered, “Here!” when my name was called. 


Answering a door, the telephone, or a letter cannot be kotaeru % 2 
4. In each of the following examples, (b) is correct, but (a) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Dare ka ga nokku-shita no de, (a) *kotaeta. 
genkan ni UBANE 
REDD) wA LEO KAZ (b) deta (from deru {4 
D). 
an oe 
I answered the door because someone knocked. 
(4) Denwa ga natte-iru no ni dare mo (a) *kotaenakatta. 
Ane DG O CWO DIRE ERD Te 
(b) denakatta (from deru 
Ha: 
HIA oTa 
Although the telephone was ringing, nobody answered. 
(5) Tegami o moratte sugu (a) “kotaeta. 
FRe hb botTHT¢S Ties 
(b) henji o dashita. 
me HL. 


I answered (lit, sent a reply) immediately after receiving the letter. 


(See also HENJI.) 


Koto! = &, 3 thing, matter, fact 


Koto =, like mono 9), is often translated into English as “thing.” Koto, 
however, refers only to an intangible thing (i.e., an event, a fact, or an 
act) and thus contrasts with mono, which basically refers to a tangible 
thing. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Hen na koto ga atta. 
FE 12 DS ty E. 
A strange thing (i.e., event or act) happened. 


(2) Hen na mono ga atta. 
BET MDDS bh oT. 
There was a strange thing (i.e., object). 


It is for the same reason that, in example (3), only koto Œ is correct, 
while in (4), only mono ¥ can be used. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Omoshiroi koto (not *mono 4%) o shitta. 
Tal AV St & Al Ze, 
I learned something interesting (e.g., interesting news). 
(4) Depato de takai mono (not *koto =) o katta. 
TANG bh CRW Ye Rot, 
I bought something expensive at the department store. 


Koto ga aru = & B&H to have had the experience of doing (such 
and such) 


Koto ga aru = & 2 & 4, when preceded by a V -ta form, is often 
translated as “have done (such and such),” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Watashi wa Fujisan ni ichido nobotta koto ga aru. 
ALI ELI BER DT TL ENDI. 
I have climbed Mt. Fuji once. 


This does not always mean, however, that English “have done (such 
and such)” may always be translated as -ta koto ga aru. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Have you done your homework yet? 
B: Yes, I’ve already done it. 


In (2) above, “have done” is correct in English because “have done” 
can express not only past experience but completion as well. When you 
translate (2) into Japanese, however, don’t use -ta koto ga aru 7. = & 2S 
æ 4, which can express only past experience, not completion. See (3) 
below. 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) A: Mo shukudai yarimashita ka (not *yatta koto ga ari-masu ka 
Malone Day) TN 
AA OE LIED 
Have you done your homework yet? 
B: Ee, mō yarimashita (not *yatta koto ga arimasu “> 7c = E 2S 
H0 EP). 
Aras Oe) L 


Yes, I’ve already done it. 


A question using -ta koto ga arimasu ka Æ 2 & 25H) ESD) is best 
translated as “Have you ever done (such and such)?” 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) A: Fujisan ni nobotta koto ga arimasu ka. 
BoWNCROECEBHSYVETD, 
Have you ever climbed Mt. Fuji? 
B: Ee, arimasu yo. Kyonen nobotta n desu. 
AA, WO ET Ka KPRCOKATT,. 
Yes, I have. I climbed it last year. 


Koyo eS fall colors (lit., red leaves) 


Koyo means “fall colors.” Since the two characters *L# stand for “red,” 
and “leaves,” respectively, they literally mean “red leaves” and, strictly 
speaking, should not refer to “yellow leaves,” which are written 75 22 
and also pronounced koyo. 

AL HE, however, is normally used broadly to include yellow leaves as 
well, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) NikkO e köyð o mi ni ikimasho ka. 
HESE ANTA TEKLEK DAN 
Shall we go to Nikko to see the fall colors? 


Momiji, written either in hiragana b 4% È or with the same 
combination as Koyo ýL £. also may refer to fall colors. Momiji, 
however, has another meaning, i.e., “maple.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Uchi no niwa ni momiji no ki o ueta. 

ASIDI ara DE wa ia E. 

We planted a maple tree in our yard. 

In this particular use, momiji t Æ% U is synonymous with kaede 7 
“maple.” koyo KLS, on the other hand, can never mean “maple.” 


There is an interesting word momijigari t 4% CF “excursion for 
viewing fall colors” (lit. “hunting for fall colors”). 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Nikko e momijigari ni ikimasho ka. 
HEN DBACHYITITEELE DAY 
Shall we go to Nikko to view the fall colors? 


Koyo AL #2 can never be used with -gari Jf V ; i.e., the word 
“koyogari $12277 V simply does not exist. 


Kubi = neck, head 


Kubi usually means “neck,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kubi ga nagai/mijikai/futoi/hosoi. 
EDAN VÁ, 
(Someone) has a long/short/thick/slender neck. 


Sometimes, however, kubi MB is interchangeable with atama YF “head,” 
as in 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Kubi (or Atama) o furu. 
E (GH) zi. 
(Someone) shakes his/her head. 


Although in (2) above, either kubi # or atama YH may be used, 
kubi is probably more common. The difference between English and 
Japanese here is that, in English, “shake one’s head” always means 
“move one’s head sideways,” and never “move one’s head vertically,” 
whereas, in Japanese, kubi/atama o furu © / SH 2 fig 4 , especially if 
accompanied by tate ni i Z , “vertically,” could mean “nod one’s 
head,” as in 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Kubi (or Atama) o tate ni furu. 
E (GA) ZECI., 
(Someone) nods his/her head. 


If one therefore wishes to make it absolutely clear that sideways 
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motion is meant, one should include yoko ni #:(< “sideways,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Kubi (or Atama) o yoko ni furu. 
E (GA) ZC., 
(Someone) shakes his/her head. 


Although kubi # and atama SA are interchangeable in (2) through 
(4) above, they are usually totally separate in use. For example, in (5a) 
and (5b) below, they refer to different parts of the body. 


EXAMPLES: 

(5a) Atama ga itai. 
HDE O, 
My head hurts. 

(5b) Kubi ga itai. 
CEO LAS 
My neck hurts. 


Kubi #, even when it means “head,” cannot, at least in one case, be 
replaced by atama VH. Sentence (6) below, an order that might have 
been given by a samurai general to a retainer, is an example of that. 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Teki no taisho no kubi (not *atama 5A) o totte koi! 
KORF OFE ZRT! 


Go get the enemy general’ head! 


-Kun A (suffix attached to a name) 


-Kun Æ, like -san “A, is attached to someone’s family, given, or full 
name. This suffix is mostly used by a male in speaking to or about 
another male, usually a friend or someone of lower status. A male 


college professor, for example, names a male student of his in this 
manner (e.g., Sakamoto-kun HASAN). 


As a result of coeducation, however, female students have started 
using -kun # in reference to male students, especially in informal 
conversations. This is but one of the many areas where the traditional 
male-female distinction is breaking down. 


Unlike -san “A, -kun Æ is normally not attached to occupation 
names (see -SAN). 


Kuru pu A to come 


Kuru #2 basically refers to movement toward the speaker. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ashita mata kite-kudasai. 
Ouse ie Co eos 


Please come [here] again tomorrow. 


Unlike English “come,” kuru X © cannot refer to the speaker’s 
movement toward the addressee unless the speaker is with the addressee 
at the moment of speech, as in (2). 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ashita mata kimasho ka. 
mics few bE OA 


Shall I come [here] again tomorrow? 


If, for example, A is outside B’s house and asks B to come out, B must 
respond by using the verb iku 17 < instead of kuru ¥ 4. He must call 
out (3b) instead of (3a) to indicate “I’m coming.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) “Ima kimasu yo. 
AVN oe ae 

(3b) Ima ikimasu yo. 
Vet co. 7 ee 


Kuru 54, however, may refer to someone else’s movement toward 
the addressee if the speaker identifies with the latter as in 


EKAMPLE: 
(4) Ueda-san ga otaku e kitara, yoroshiku itte-kudasai. 
NEBAS NE b KALA BOTS JE SUN 


If Mr. Ueda comes to your house, please remember me to him. 


If there is no such identification with the addressee, iku (7 < is used 
instead. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Ueda-san ga otaku e ittara, yoroshiku itte-kudasai. 
FAAS ABBENMTOR 6b, EAL BOCK E 


If Mr. Ueda goes to your house, please remember me to him. 
Ku'sa! Ei. grass, weed 


“Grass” in English usually refers either to the kind of plant that is grown 
in a lawn or to the kinds of plants that are cut and dried as hay. The latter 
are kusa 5 in Japanese, but the former is called either shiba or 
shibakusa <% FR, and never simply kusa. Kusa also refers to weeds, but 
when one wants to focus on the useless or troublesome aspect of weeds, 
zassO is more appropriate. Study the following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kino wa ichi-nichi-ji' niwa no kusa-tori o shimashita. 
kO%OlM—-APRORRYeLELE., 
Yesterday I did the weeding in the yard all day long. 

(2) Kyo wa shiba o karanakereba naranai n desu. 
E AILS Xl b ATURE R ORV A CT, 
Today I must mow the grass (or lawn). 

(3) Kotoshi wa zasso ga Okute komarimasu. 
TEETE THY ET. 


Weeds are rampant this year, much to my annoyance. 
Kusuri 4 medicine 


In English, “medicine” most commonly refers to a medical substance 
taken orally. Kusuri 38 has a much broader range of meaning. It refers 
not only to orally taken medicine but also to ointments, antiseptics, 
suppositories, eye drops, restoratives, and the like. Although kusuri 


most often refers to a substance that is good for the health, in a broader 
sense it may refer to any chemical. Even insecticides, for example, can 
be called kusuri. Kurokawa (p. 71) cites gokiburi no kusuri 2 ¥ 7 Y 
MAE “roach killer” (lit., “roach medicine”) as an example. 


Ku tsu'shita H k F socks 


Kutsushita ‘{ F in a broad sense refers to all kinds of socks. Some 
speakers, however, seem to differentiate between kutsushita and 
sokkusu / > 7 A (from English “socks”). Women’s socks are often 
called sokkusu instead of kutsushita, while men’s socks are generally 
kutsushita. Sports socks, either all white or white with colored stripes, 
are frequently called sokkusu whether they are worn by men or women. 


Kulu AP J to eat 


Kuu £ 5 is vulgar for taberu A~% and is, as a rule, used only by 
men. Therefore, to mean “I’ve already eaten dinner,” (la) below can be 
used by both men and women, while (1b) is most likely used by men 
only. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Bangohan wa mo tabeta. 
Me CRI Lb IRSE., 

(1b) Banmeshi wa mo kutta yo. 


Me tb DOKL, 


Women as well as men regularly use kuu R 9 to refer to eating 
done by little bugs and the like or as a part of such idioms as gasorin o 
ku VY V ve “eat up gas.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Mukashi wa yoku nomi ni kuwareta mono desu. 
BILE < J CRONE EOC, 
Long ago, we used to be bitten by fleas quite often. 

(2b) Oki na kuruma wa gasorin o kuu kara dame desu. 
KEBIREN TT, 


Big cars are no good because they eatup gas. 


Ku'yashi'i < OL) ?mortifying 


Kuyashii < “© LV) is a very common colloquial expression used all the 
time, even by children. Yet, when one looks up the word in a Japanese- 
English dictionary, one finds difficult words such as “vexing,” 
“vexatious,” and “mortifying” that are hardly ever used in English 
conversation. The reason is simple. It is because there is no 
corresponding colloquial English equivalent. Mark Petersen explains 
kuyashii as “a certain mixture of anger and frustration and bitter 
resentment (over a perceived injustice to oneself).” 


I believe one reason for the lack of appropriate equivalents is that, in 
English, one would often just curse in situations where kuyashii would 
be called for in Japanese. Suppose you are insulted in front of others, for 
example. When an English speaker recalls the incident later, he will 
perhaps mumble to himself things like “Damn, he was so insulting, that 
s.0.b.!” whereas a Japanese speaker would say Kuyashikatta na! < “© 
LD ož ! When an English speaker loses a close tennis match, he 
will keep repeating “Damn! Damn! Damn!” in his mind while a Japanese 
speaker would inwardly feel Kuyashii! 


Kyaku Ae visitor, guest, customer 


Kyaku % refers to a person who goes to someone else’s place (e.g., 
house, store, office, hotel, theater) for a visit, for business, for shopping, 
etc. Kyaku is usually a written form; in conversation, especially in 
women’s speech, the more polite okyaku-san 45% & X is the norm. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Housewife (to maid): Okyaku-san ga kuru kara, kudamono de mo 
katte-kite-chédai. 
BEESABKOD 6, CS KRbD CHROOT 
CoE DIV 
Since I’m expecting a visitor, will you go out 
and buy some fruit? 


At stores known for their elegance, the staff speaks even more politely 
by saying okyakusama B£ & Æ. At such places, you may hear this 
over the PA system: 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Okyaku-sama ni moshi-agemasu. 
$3 SRRIT FAL ELITES, 


Attention, please. (lit., I humbly announce to you customers.) 


A passenger is also an okyaku-san B & /v from the standpoint of 
the person (or persons) providing the transportation. After all, a 
passenger is in a sense a visitor, too. A cab driver, for example, will often 
address a passenger in his taxi as okyaku-san. There is another word 
meaning “passenger,” jokyaku Æ % , which is a written form. 
Sometimes jékyaku no minasama #2 & © GKR is used to address 
passengers on an airplane. 


Kyo! [Kyo'o] A&H today 


Kyo 4 H means “today” in the sense of “this present day.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kyo wa ii otenki desu nē. 
GAILVWBRACT RAZ. 
Isn t the weather beautiful today! 


Although, in English, “this” is sometimes substituted for “today,” as 
in “This is Sunday,” in Japanese, kore Z 4U (or kono = D) “this” does 
not replace kyo 4 H . “This is Sunday” is therefore 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ky6 (not *Kore 271) wa nichi-yobi desu. 
4 ALARA CT. 


Likewise, “this afternoon” is kyo no gogo 4 H DF tk, not “kono gogo 
IDFR. 

Unlike “today,” kyo 4 A normally does not mean “this present time 
(or age)” although a more formal version, konnichi 4 H , often does 
express this meaning in written Japanese, as in konnichi no Nihon 4 H 
D HÆ “today’s Japan.” 


Ky6'dai [Kyo'odai] SL eB brother, sibling 


Kyodai Ji has two meanings. In a narrow sense, it contrasts with 
shimai “sister,” and refers to brothers only, as in kyodai-shimai 51,6 kiti 
Wk “brothers and sisters.” This use, however, occurs exclusively in 
written Japanese. More commonly, kyddai means “sibling,” regardless 
of sex. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) A to B wa kyddai da. 
A EBIT LATE. 
A and B are siblings. 


In (1), A and B might be both males, both females, or one male and one 
female. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Boku wa kyddai ga san-nin aru. 
KIUR = Ana 
I have three siblings. 


In (2) also, the speaker might have any combination of brothers and 
sisters. The following example might be particularly puzzling to English 
speakers. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Boku no uchi wa san-nin-kyddai da. 


FO) bIL=AMAE, 


The above literally means “My family is three siblings.” What it actually 
means is, however, that the speaker is one of the three children in the 
family. In other words, he has two siblings, not three. 


If one wishes to specify the sexes of one’s kyddai Ji 5, the best 
thing is to say otoko no kyddai 5 O W (lit, “male siblings”) for 
brothers and onna no kyddai & O WL = (lit, “female siblings”) for 
sisters. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Boku wa otoko no kyddai ga futari to onna no kyodai ga san-nin 
aru. 
FILA ORAS KEKRORAB=AKDS. 


I have two brothers and three sisters. 


There is one big difference between “sibling” and kyodai Ji 26. 
While “sibling” is not a colloquial expression, kyédai is an everyday 
term used by anyone. 


Kyodju BF pa professor; instruction 


Kyoju 22 means “professor.” 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) Ano hito wa Todai no kyoju da so da. 
HO MLRKOBUREE IT 
I hear he is a Tokyo University professor. 


Kyoju #4 can also be used as a title (e.g., Kimura-kydju ANANA 
f% “Professor Kimura”), but its use is different from the use of 
“professor” as a title in English. In English, someone called Professor 
Brown, for example, could be a full, associate, or assistant professor. In 
Japanese, on the other hand, to be called Kimura-kydju, for example, 
the person has to be a full professor. If he is an associate professor, he is 
called Kimura-junkydju YE Site (lit., “Associate Professor Kimura”) 
instead. This difference demonstrates how fussy the Japanese are about 
ranks and social standing. 

The word kydju #¢# sounds quite formal, and its use is usually 
restricted to written Japanese. In conversation, professors, like teachers, 
are all addressed or referred to as sensei jÆ. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kyo no Nomura-sensei no kogi wa omoshirokatta ne. 
GS A OBA HEE Ost Sel AHAD TEN 


Professor Nomura 8 lecture today was interesting, wasn t it! 


Kyoju 2112 may also mean “instruction” but is rarely used in this 
sense in conversation except at a very formal level, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Sensei ni sado no gokydju o tamawaritai no desu ga. 


RETRED CBG EO EWO CTR, 


Would you be so kind as to give me lessons in the tea ceremony? 


In more normal speech, one would say something like 


EKAMPLE: 
(4) Sensei ni sado o oshiete itadakitai no desu ga. 
FEC EA ABG Aa AA DTTH, 


Would you please teach me the tea ceremony? 


When kyoju 2 f% is used to mean “instruction,” it is normally 
combined with other words, as in kojinkyoju [fil AE “individual 
instruction” and kyojuho AG ZI “teaching method,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(5a) Ane wa 80-ijo ni naru noni, mada piano no kojinkyOju o shite- 
iru. 

WIL8OLA LICTRO OIL, FEET? OfM@ABdEe LTWS, 
Although my sister is over 80, she still gives private piano lessons. 
(5b) Konogoro wa Nihongo no kyojuho o benkyo-suru hito ga fuete- 

iru. 

CF DZAILA AGO BE Be MO GRT SADE A TUNA 

Lately an increasing number of people are studying how to teach 
Japanese. 


In the following sentence, therefore, use jugyd f% Æ “teaching 
classes,” not kyoju AE. 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Sensei wa konogoro jugy6 (not *kydju 40%) de oisogashii desho. 
FAIL IO OT AR CHILLWCLE DS. 
These days you must be busy teaching. 


(See also JUGYO.) 
Kyo'mi [Kyo 'omi] BALE interest 


Kyomi #4 meaning “interest” is most typically used in the phrase ni 
kyomi ga aru (CHU IKJ Ð Ø “to be interested in something,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Watashi wa kodomo no koro kara Eigo ni kyOmi ga atta. 
AVL FED LAD? D ABT HAS 2 D Ta 


I have been interested in English since I was little. 


There is another word, kanshin JL», which is similar in meaning to 
kyomi HU. According to Ruigo Reikai Jiten, pp.302-03, kyomi is 
emotive while kanshin is more intellectual. That is probably why 
kanshin sounds better in (2) than kyOmi. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Amerikajin no Nichibeibodeki ni taisuru kanshin (not “kyomi Hill 
IE) wa mae hodo tsuyoku nai yo da. 
TAVAKDOARABICM ST SR OILAIE CHR < VE 9 
Tes 
Americans do not seem to be as strongly interested in (or concerned 
about) U.S.-Japan trade as before. 


There is an expression kyOmibukai #204 A vò “of deep/great 
interest.” In this word, kyOmi FLIR may not be replaced by kanshin BA 
Dy, 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Chigaku no koro Soseki no “Kokoro” o kyomi (not *kanshin Bj 
ù) bukaku yonda. 
PŽDRAWAD IZZA] ZARE < BEATE. 

When I was in middle school, I read Sosekis Kokoro with great 
interest. 


-Ma fal (counter for rooms) 


Rooms in houses are counted as follows: hito-ma JA W] “one room,” 
futa-ma — [ii] “two rooms,” mi-ma = [fj “three rooms,” yo-ma M [i] 
“four rooms,” itsu-ma fi] “five rooms,” mu-ma 7\ [HJ] “six rooms,” 
nana-ma [ij “seven rooms,” and iku-ma $% fi] “how many rooms.” 
What is intriguing is the fact that -ma [A] cannot be added to numbers 
over seven. This is probably due to the fact that Japanese houses rarely 
have more than seven rooms. For eight rooms or more, use yattsu /\~, 
kokonotsu JL~, to +, jaichi -+-—, jani + —, etc., without -ma JR). 

Rooms in inns and hotels may be counted in the same manner as 
rooms in houses (i.e., by using -ma [#]), but -ma JR) is never used to 
count rooms in office or school buildings. 


Mada £7 still, not yet 


Basically, mada ¥ 7? indicates that no change has taken place, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Mada samui desu. 
ERECT, 
Its still cold. (ie, It was cold before, and the situation hasnt 
changed.) 

(1b) Mada attakaku naranai. 
TERIS Sever. 
It hasnt become warm yet. (i.e., It was not warm before, and the 
situation hasn t changed.) 


Mada & ř is often mistakenly used with deshita © L 7¢ rather 
than desu €F by English speakers in situations such as the following: 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Teacher: Mo shukudai shimashita ka. 
b DHAL LEA, 
Have you done the homework yet? 
Student: “lie, mada shimasen deshita. 
AVON Ain. Sie by Ay C Lic 
No, I havent done it yet. 


lie, mada shite-imasen ^^ Žž, E7EUTVY EA is the correct 
answer in this case. Since the question is in the past tense, students feel 
tempted to answer in the past tense, too. The -ta form, however, is not 
really a past tense form, but rather a perfective. Since the act of doing the 
homework has not taken place, -ta is not used in the answer. A much 
simpler form lie, mada desu VV) %,. £72 CT is used quite often, 
too. 


Fe, 
Mado 77 window 


Mado #& means “window,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kono mado kara Fujisan ga miemasu ka. 
TC ORBDbRBEMARAZAETD, 
Can you see Mt. Fuji from this window? 


A store window used specifically for a display is not mado A, but 
showindd V a—7 AY R— “show window” or simply windo 7 4 
Y K—, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kurisumasu no koro no depato no (shd)wind6 (not *mado A) wa 
kirei da. 


PY ASCADBOFA— O Vas) VAY PHS 
al 


Department store show windows at Christmas time are pretty. 


Windows for customers at such places as banks, post offices, and 
railroad stations are called madoguchi A D rather than mado A. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kitte wa ichiban no madoguchi (not *mado A) de utte-imasu. 
QFIL-BORA Ces TWEET, 
Postage stamps are sold at Window #1. 


Incidentally, there is a humorous euphemism using mado A, i.e., 


EXAMPLE: 


(4) Shakai no mado ga aite-imasu yo. 
{AAORBBAW WET K, 


Your fly is open. (lit., Your window to the world is open.) 


The person cautioned this way may not feel as embarassed as he could 
be. 


Mak fli before, ago, front 


Mae Ñij, when used as a time expression, means either “before,” as in 
(1), or “ago,” as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ima shichi-ji go-fun mae desu. 
WE 7 Ronm CT. 
Its five minutes before 7 o'clock. 

(2) Go-nen mae ni kekkon-shimashita. 
SAP AIC HAR LE LZ. 


I got married five years ago. 
When used in reference to space, mae Ñif means “front.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Posuto no mae ni tatte-iru no wa dare desu ka. 
WA POMETO OILHE CTA, 
Who is that person standing in front of the mailbox? 


Mae Ñij, however, may tolerate a greater space between the two objects 
involved than does “in front of.” For example, it is perfectly all right to 
say in Japanese 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Maru-biru wa Tokyo eki no sugu mae ni aru. 
FLEIL RRO SF CHIC HD. 
lit, The Marunouchi Building is right in front of Tokyo Station. 


even though there is a large plaza between the building and the station. 
In English, however, one would more likely say 


EXAMPLE: 


(5) The Marunouchi Building is right across from Tokyo Station. 
Mai- tH every 


Mai- is a prefix attached to certain words indicating units of time, e.g., 
mainichi f} H “every day,” maiasa BA “every morning,” maiban fF 
KE “every night,” maishi JA “every week,” maitsuki f} H “every 
month,” and maitoshi {4 “every year.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihonjin wa mainichi sankai shokuji o suru no ga futsū da. 
HASANAH SIR Se TH ODAC, 


Japanese people normally eat three meals every day. 


FA and ŒF have two readings each. #4 can be either maitsuki 
or maigetsu; EF may be pronounced either maitoshi or mainen. 


Words attached to mai- # are usually one-character words, as seen 
above. One may sometimes hear such combinations as mainichiyobi #5: 
H i A “every Sunday” and maigakunen EF “every school year,” 


but they are rather rare. It is more normal to use gotoni © & lZ in such 
cases, €.g., 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Meri wa nichiyobi gotoni kyðkai e iku. 
AVRAHAM TL ASANT 
Mary goes to church every Sunday. 


Do not use mai- ££ with non-time words. For example, don’t say 
x i AGG. E! 66 99 x ee eo I= 
maikoku * [=| to mean “every country” or *mainihonjin *4 H A A 
to mean “every Japanese.” In such cases, use other expressions such as 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Doko no kuni ni mo kokki ga aru. 
POORICb HSA HS, 
Every country has a national flag. 

(3b) Nihonjin wa dare demo (or minna) Fujisan ga daisuki da. 
HA ALEC S (BATS) BEDA ET, 
Every Japanese person loves Mt. Fuji. 


Majime E CC® serious 


> 


Majime £ C ® means “serious.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) majime na kao 
CORA 
a serious (or solemn) look 

(2) majime na gakusei 
ECOG FÆE 


a serious-minded student 


Majime ¥ U ® , however, is different from “serious” in that it 
cannot mean “important” or “giving cause for apprehension.” One 
therefore cannot say 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) *Infuréshon wa Amerika de ichiban majime na mondai desu. 


KA A era NT AV AC-BECHORAACT, 


This sentence was written by a student of mine who was trying to convey 
the idea “Inflation is the most serious problem in America.” He should of 
course have used shinkoku YR Al “grave” or jayo =i “important” as 


follows: 


EKAMPLE: 

(4) Infureshon wa Amerika de ichiban shinkoku na (or jūyð na) 
mondai desu. 
AVI ia inua (HB) WRAT 
To 


H> 
Ma'mo!ru ^F Ó to keep, observe, protect 


Mamoru 5? 4 means “to keep,” but only in the sense of “to observe,” 
1.e., “not to break.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Yakusoku wa mamoranakereba naranai. 
KIKD RIT ANTAR D TRV, 


Promises must be kept. 


Mamoru 57 4 cannot be used in the following sentence, because 
“keep” in the following case means “to retain,” not “to observe.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) *Toshokan no hon o mamotte wa ikenai. 
KI AH OAR Fo TIIA, 
One must not keep library books. 


Most normally, this idea would be expressed instead as in (3) below. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Toshokan no hon wa kaesanakereba ikenai. 
SRE OAL S RIF AVILV UT RV, 
One must return library books. 


Mamoru ^F% may be correctly used as follows: 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) Horitsu wa mamoru beki mono da. 
IBFILST ONE DORK, 
Laws are to be observed/followed. 

(4b) Kurisuchan wa Kirisuto no oshie o mamoru hazu da. 
DV AFRVISEV AROBARFSILSFE, 


Christians should observe/obey Christ s teachings. 
Mamoru 1? 2 also means “to protect/defend.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Senso wa jibun no kuni o mamoru tame dake to wa kagiranai. 
MILA AOE eSFO RMI EMS ZV), 


Wars are not just for defending ones country. 


Mamoru used in this sense may be written i 4, as well. 


Marude & 2 C just like; completely 


Marude & © © has two basic meanings: (a) “just like” and (b) 
“completely.” When it is used in the first sense, it is often, though not 
always, accompanied by yo £ 9 or mitai 4 7c Vò, both meaning 
“like.” See (1a) and (1b) below. 


EKAMPLES: 
(la) Sumisu-san wa Nihongo ga jozu de, marude Nihonjin (no yo) 
da. 
AS ASAILAARBABELFC. #B THAN (OLD) Z. 
Mr. Smith s Japanese is so good he is just like a Japanese person. 
(1b) Ano rojin wa marude akanbo (mitai) da. 
HOENLES CHAT (aiw) FE, 
That old man is just like a baby. 


Marude £ 4 © in the sense of “completely” is used with negative 
forms, as in (2a), or with words with negative meanings, as in (2b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(Za) Kyo no shiken wa marude wakaranakatta. 
SADRRILES CHD SRE, 
I didn t understand today’s exam at all. 

(2b) Ky6 no shiken wa marude dame datta. 
SADRRILES TEDE OE, 


Today s exam was totally beyond me. 


Marude = 4 T in this sense is synonymous with mattaku & > 7- 
< and zenzen EA HA but is not exactly the same. First, marude 
implies the speaker’s negative judgment, whereas the other two do not. 
For example, in (3a) all three variants would be acceptable, but in (3b) 
marude sounds a little strange. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Furansu e itta toki, Furansugo ga marude/mattaku/zenzen 
wakaranakute komatta. 
DTA OTS Ss FZ 7 Aa OC) e JE 
MBIA THe. 
When I went to France, I had a hard time because I didnt 
understand French at all. 

(3b) Heta na Furansugo o hanasu kurai nara, mattaku/zenzen/? 
marude hanasenai ho ga ii to Furansujin wa iu. 
KEMIT KEBAT WAR, /EDK< JEK? EH 
CRARWABVWEF AY AALS. 
The French say that not being able to speak any French at all is 
better than speaking bad French. 


Marude £ 4 CT is different from mattaku > 7< < in that the 
former has to be used with negative forms or with words of negative 
orientation, while mattaku can be used in affirmative sentences as well. 
In (4) below, mattaku may not be replaced by marude. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Fujisan no nagame wa mattaku (not *marude £ 4 CT) 
subarashikatta. 
BLUOMMILECK< TIPO LADO, 
The view of Mt. Fuji was totally fantastic. 


Mashi & L the better of two poor options 


If one looks up mashi ¥ L in a small Japanese-English dictionary, all 
one can find is the definition “better.” That is misleading. Mashi is used 
only when there are two poor options, of which one is better than the 
other, e.g., 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Anna mono o taberu kurai nara, nani mo tabenai ho ga mashi 
da. 
DAMER S DV bs AI GETEN PE LE, 
I'd rather not eat anything than eat terrible food like that. 


To compare two good options, use hō ga ii 77 28VV, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kono resutoran de wa sushi mo tenpura mo oishii keredo, 
dochira ka to iu to, sushi no ho ga ii to omou. 
ZDOVAIY CHA b Ri b b ILU, LSS 
DPtBdk, KADHUNG BS, 
At this restaurant, both the sushi and the tempura are good, but if 
one had to choose, I would say the sushi is better. 


In order to use mashi ¥ L in sentence (2), the first half of it would 
have to be changed, as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kono resutoran de wa sushi mo tenpura mo mazui keredo, 
dochira ka to iu to sushi no hō ga mashi da to omou. 


IDMYVYANGY UNESA SD AA WA EDOD 
KE II OS Lice BOs 

At this restaurant, both the sushi and the tempura are bad, but if one 
had to choose, I'd say the sushi is the more tolerable of the two. 


Mattaku & 372 < 5 ae < entirely, totally, truly 


Mattaku £ > ¥ < is quite similar to zenzen “A when used with 
negative forms or with words of negative orientation, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(1a) Watashi wa Roshiago ga mattaku/zenzen dekinai. 
Fda TEL EoLA C&R, 
I don t know any Russian at all. 

(1b) Watashi wa Roshiago ga mattaku/zenzen dame da. 
MULE SAT RBS ST JER COT, 


I am truly hopeless at Russian. 


One big difference between these two expressions, however, is that 
mattaku £ o7z < can be used affirmatively whereas zenzen 42%, as 
a rule, cannot, except in fun (see ZENZEN). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Fujisan no chojo kara no nagame wa mattaku (not *zenzen 4%) 
subarashikatta. 
HANI DIA Eb IA Ka TIED LUDO, 
The view from the top of Mt. Fuji was simply fantastic. 


Mawari Al V) around 


English-speaking students of Japanese tend to equate mawari J=] 9 with 
English “around” and make sentences such as 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihonjin no tomodachi ni kyanpasu no mawari o misete 
agemashita. 


HAA OARGEIZ LN ADI BAMA THIT E LE, 


to mean “I showed a Japanese friend around campus.” Sentence (1) 15 
grammatically correct, but the problem is kyanpasu no mawari ¥ ¥ 


2\ A DJ V means “the surroundings of the campus,” which, by 
definition, excludes the campus itself, whereas “around campus” is 
similar to “all over campus” and definitely refers to the campus itself. 
The Japanese equivalent of “I showed a Japanese friend around campus” 
15 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Nihonjin no tomodachi ni kyanpasu o annai-shite agemashita. 


ma Wa aaa AE AA 


Sentence (3), which was once made by a student of mine, contains 
the same kind of problem as sentence (1). 


EKAMPLE: 
(3) Kaji to iu no wa, ie no mawari no shigoto desu. 


RELWIOIL, FORM MEET, 


With this sentence, the student meant “Household chores are chores 
around the house.” Since ie no mawari % ® Jal V means “the 
surroundings of the house,” however, ie no mawari no shigoto % 7 Ji] 
V MALES can only indicate chores such as gardening and sweeping just 
outside the house, and not chores such as cooking, house cleaning, and 
washing clothes. The student should have said, ie no shigoto 4 DAL 
rather than ie no mawari no shigoto. 


Mawari J] V can be translated as “around” in such sentences as 
follows: 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) Chikyū no mawari o mawatte-iru jinkOeisei no kazu wa taihen 
na mono da so da. 
HERO JA VY & lo CWO A Ltt BO BULAN Rb DORE 
DTCs 
I understand that the number of man-made satellites flying around 
the earth is astounding. 

(4b) Basho wa ike no mawari o aruki nagara haiku o tsukutta koto 
ga aru. 
ERIWO Y LARS 7S SUPA Eo ESEA, 


Basho once composed a haiku walking around a pond. 


Mazu $£ F first of all 


Mazu £3" usually means “first of all,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Watashi wa asa okiru to mazu kao o arau. 
ALLS LEP BS VED. 
After I get up in the morning, I wash my face first of all. 


When used in this sense, mazu £3" is synonymous with daiichi ni 
ii 


#5 — IZ, saisho ni §¢#J(C, or hajime ni [4 C ® Z. Mazu may be used 
either by itself or in combination with these words, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Watashi wa asa okiru to mazu daiichi ni/saisho ni/hajime ni kao o 
arau. 


AML Ee OLED KT NT AT NK UDC Ae. 


Mazu $ 7 has another meaning, which is similar to daitai 72 V %2 
vò or tabun 72. /), as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tanaka wa Todai ni hairitagatte-iru ga, mazu dame dar. 
PARAKAN EB TUNG, KIKOA. 
Tanaka wants to get into the University of Tokyo, but he probably 
won t make it. 


This second meaning is an extended one from the primary meaning 
of “first.” The implication in sentence (3) is: “When I think about 
Tanaka’s wish to get into the University of Tokyo, my first guess would 
be that he won’t make it.” 


Ma'zuii = TU > bad-tasting; unwise, awkward 


Mazui £ F` vò most frequently is the opposite of oishii BU LV 
“tasty.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Gakuseishokudd no karé wa mazui kara, soto e tabe ni iko. 
FEROJ VETA, WASBRICITS I. 
The curry in the college cafeteria tastes bad; lets go out to eat 
somewhere else. 


Figuratively, mazui £ TJ V> can describe non-food items. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Shukudai o wasureta no wa mazukatta. 
mae ADI ea PDT, 


It was unwise/awkward to forget my homework. 
Ma'zushili Æ ULUN needy, poor, meager 


Mazushii & ULUN can be used in two ways. First, it works as a synonym 
for binbo & Z. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Mazushii (or Binbd na) ie ni umareta hito wa kawaiso da. 
ELO (EZR) RICEENKAIMP DWE 9, 


I feel sorry for those who are born into poor families. 


In this usage, mazushii Œ L vò sounds more formal than binbo & 
Za 

Second, mazushii can be used figuratively to refer to nonmoney 
matters. 


EXAMPLES: 
(2a) Mazushii saind 
LVF HE 
eager talent 
(2b) Mazushii keiken 
i UV EER meager experience 


Mazushii & LV» used in this sense cannot be replaced by binbd & 
Z. (See also BINBO.) 


Me ndo! [Me' ndo'o] TEMA] troublesome, bothersome; care 


Mendo íf] is usually a na-adjective. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tsūkan no tame ni wa, itsumo mendo na tetsuzuki ga hitsuyo da. 


BIO AT, VO} BIR Five & DEE, 


For customs clearance, a troublesome procedure must always be 
followed. 


Mendo [fif#) may also be used as a noun meaning “care.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Konogoro no Nihon no wakamono wa oya no mendo o 
mitagaranai so da. 
DC DTAD AAO AA ILE HA Z FLTC AS 6 RWS I E, 
Young Japanese today do not want to take care of their parents, I 
hear. 


In this second meaning, however, mendo [Hj] is always used with 
miru h % and never by itself. In (3) below, one must use mendo o 
miru ril] i% or sewa TERS, but not mendo by itself. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kazuko wa hahaoya no sewa de (or mendo o miru koto de) 
tsukarete-iru. 
AIF ILO tha C CMe LOO EC) KATOG, 


Kazuko is tired from taking care of her mother. 


Me shi! Ay cooked rice, meal 


Meshi fix, like gohan = AK, has two meanings: “cooked rice” and 
“meal.” The difference between meshi and gohan is purely stylistic, the 
former being used only by men in informal situations. According to 
Tokugawa and Miyajima (p. 387), the verb for “eat” would most likely 
be taberu &-~% for gohan, and kuu & 9 for meshi. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Gohan o tabemashita. 
THR E LIE. 
I ate some rice (or a meal). 

(2) Meshi o kutta. 
RER 


(same meaning as above) 


(See also GOHAN.) 


Mi'dori jok green 


Green is normally midori jk, although ao may be used in reference to 
certain items (see AOI). Midori seems to be gaining ground these days, 
so that the range of meaning of ao = is becoming increasingly restricted 
to “blue.” Youngsters in particular use ao less and less to mean “green,” 
and say midori or even gurin 7 Y — V (from English “green’’) instead. 
The latter is probably preferred in reference to Western-type things such 
as cars and Western clothing. 

In English, “green” often connotes envy, as the expression “green 
with envy” indicates. Japanese midori (or even gurin) has no such 
connotation. 


Mi eru EL re A to be visible 


Although mieru Fi % 4 is sometimes translated as “can see,” as in (1) 
below, it is not the same as mirareru h Dł% % “can see,” which is the 
potential form of miru hi %. 


EXAMPLE: 
A, muko ni mizu’umi ga mieru! 
H., MZSR ! 


Look, I can see a lake over there! 


Mieru hi Žž 4 means “something is visible regardless of one’s 
intention,’ whereas mirareru implies one’s wish/effort to see 
something. In sentence (1) above, where a lake just naturally came into 
view, mirareru hi Dł% would sound odd. (See also MIRARERU.) 


Mi jika'i FIV` short 
Mijikai £2V> means “short,” both temporally and spatially. 
EXAMPLES: 
(1) Fuyu wa hi ga mijikai. 
ALA ASV, 


Days are short in the winter. 


(2) Enpitsu ga mijikaku-natta kara, atarashii no o kaimashita. 
MESE RoD, PMLWOORRWELE, 


Since my pencil became short, I bought a new one. 


Mijikai #4 V^ is different from “short,” however, in that it cannot 
mean “short in height.” To express the idea of “He is short,” use (3a), not 
(3b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Ano hito wa se ga hikui. 
OD MLE AAV, 
(lit., His height is low.) 

(3b) *Ano hito wa mijikai. 
*HO ALE DSR, 


(See also HIKUL.) 
Mi nal-san %72 Š Ay s SA everyone, all of you 


Mina-san “ESA (lit., “everyone”) is often used as the plural “you” and 
is more polite than anata-tachi 27572 “you (plural).” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kondo mina-san o omaneki-shi-tai to omotte-iru n desu. 
SREB SAE BBE LEV ERD NG DLL ATT. 
Id like to invite you folks one of these days. 

(2) Mina-san ogenki desu ka. 
E SABTA CTIS 


Is everyone fat your house] well? 
When you refer to your family, delete -san “A and use mina 472. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Okage-sama de mina genki desu. 
DNF SE CHRITACT, 
We are all well, thank you. 


Mina 478 can be replaced by minna #7, a more conversational variant. 
Minna, however, never takes -san “A. *Minna-san 4/72 & A% is 
therefore a nonexistent word. 


EKAMPLE: 

(4) Mina-san (not *Minna-san 4/72 & A) ni yoroshiku. 
SAIZI, 
Please say hello to everyone [in your family]. 


Minna! A.//78 everyone, all 


Minna 4/78, like its less colloquial version mina 47, is normally 
not followed by wa (i, though sometimes preceded by it. (la) is 
therefore correct, but (1b) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1a) Kazoku wa minna (or mina) genki desu. 
KIRIA (ATE) MATT, 
(The members of) my family are all well. 
(1b) BINT (BIR) WIK OT 


Minna/mina DA 78 / A 7 may be used in conjunction with 
inanimate objects, too. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Mochi wa mo minna (or mina) tabete shimatta. 


BIL DAIS (AR) RATTLES E. 


We ’ve already eaten all the mochi. 


Mirare'ru h, HILO can be seen 


Mirareru h 777 is the potential form of miru h 5. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tokyo de wa iroiro na kuni no eiga ga mirareru. 
HM CLV AWARE OMA ADN, 


In Tokyo, one can see movies from lots of countries. 
Mirareru h Dł% is also the passive form of miru FA. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Warui koto o shite-iru tokoro o hito ni mirareru no wa komaru. 


REVVER UL TUNG Aa Al Rh DHA DHA A 


Its embarrassing to have been seen by others while doing something 
bad. 


Because of this double function of mirareru ki Ò 7. 4, a large 
number of young people (and sometimes not so young people, as well) 
have started using mireru L} 4 instead of mirareru for the potential 
form. Instead of (1) above, they would say: 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tokyo de wa iroiro na kuni no eiga ga mireru. 


RR CILV AW AZO RRS FLV, 


This phenomenon of -reru #LZ used in place of -rareru D71 2 is 
not limited to the verb miru h 4 alone. In fact, it is becoming so 
common that it is labeled as ranuki-kotoba 5 ik X S& 3 “ra-less 
words.” Ranuki-kotoba seems to affect other fairly short, commonly 
used verbs such as taberu A^ 5 and kuru KA. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) Ashita hachiji ni koreru (or korareru) ? 
p UTANGAN A (kona) 
Can you come at 8 tomorrow? 

(4b) Konna mono tabere (or taberare) nai yo. 
SANE GD ASDF WWE, 
I cant eat things like this. 


Teachers of Japanese invariably frown upon this phenomenon, and 
most Japanese textbooks for foreigners do not include these forms 
despite their prevalence. The reason mireru 54. 4, tabereru A S7 
725, etc., are often used in place of mirareru hi 574.4, taberareru & 
~ 6 %IU4, etc., is because the potential forms and the passive forms 
being exactly the same could sometimes cause confusion. I am sure those 
who use ranukikotoba bik è & 3€ are instinctively avoiding that. 
Also, -reru 77 2 versions being shorter and simpler than their -rareru 
> U4 counterparts may be contributing to the popularity of ranuki- 
kotoba. My suggestion would be: “Don’t hesitate to use ranuki-kotoba 
in the company of young people on informal occasions but, on formal 
occasions, and especially in the presence of older Japanese or Japanese 
language teachers, try to avoid the shorter versions. Although I myself 
avoid their use, ranuki-kotoba will probably win out in the long run 
despite the purists’ disapproval. 


Miru h Ó to see, to look, to watch 


Miru h 72 is like “look” and “watch” in that it is intentional and not 
passive (Hattori, p. 198). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kono hana o mite kudasai. 
SORE UTS ESV, 
Please look at these flowers. 

(2) Terebi o mite-imasu. 
TEZEN T. 
I’m watching TV. 


Miru h 4 is like “see” in that the object may or may not be 
stationary. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Kind wa Korakuen e yakyi o mi ni ikimashita. 

REH VLR el SBP ER A TATA EL. 

Yesterday I went to Korakuen Stadium to see some baseball. 
(4) Fujisan o mita koto ga arimasu ka. 

BeUeheEC EBSD ETD 


Have you ever seen Mt. Fuji? 


Unlike “see,” however, miru h 4 cannot be used in the sense of “to 
meet and converse with.” Au 22 9 is the verb for that purpose (see AU). 
In (5), therefore, only (a) is correct. 


EXAMPLES: 

(5a) Ato de Sumisu-san ni au tsumori desu. 
bECASASAIBIDVEY CT, 
(5b) *Ato de Sumisu-san o miru tsumori desu. 
te CARAS WOOD CT. 

I plan to see Mr. Smith later. 


Unlike “see,” miru h, 4 cannot mean “to visit and consult.” Sentence 
(6) is therefore incorrect. 


EXAMPLE: 


(6) "Isha o mimashita. 
HER A YA 


I saw my doctor. 


To indicate “visit the doctor for a consultation” in Japanese, you say 
mite-morau LT } 5 9 “to have the doctor look at [me].” 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Isha ni mite-moraimashita. 
EPIC Cb SI. 
I saw my doctor. (lit., I had my doctor look at me.) 


Mi se! JE store 


Mise Ji5 has a broader range of meaning than English “store.” Mise JE 
can refer not only to stores but also to such places as restaurants, 
teahouses, coffee shops, and even gas stations. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) A: Kono kissaten wa konde-imasu né. 
= OIRAIEILIAA TOE TRA. 
This coffee shop is crowded, isn t it! 
B: So desu ne. Motto suite-iru mise o sagashimashdo. 
CCU AAA CMS/ErTRLEULED, 
It is, isn t it! Lets look for a less crowded one. 
(2) A: Ano resutoran wa tsubureta so desu yo. 
DOVAhTYVISOSHET TCT da 
That restaurant has gone bankrupt, I hear. 
B: So desu ka. Sekkaku ii mise datta no ni ne. 
TITTIS Hom wvyRC TE Ia AAA 


Has it? Too bad; it was such a nice place. 
Mi soshi'ru RIR Y+ miso soup 


Very often, words denoting items of food vary, depending on whether 
they are used at home or at restaurants. Miso soup, for example, is 
usually called omiotsuke 743217 domestically, but (o)misoshiru 


(35) IR YF at restaurants. Likewise, Japanese pickles are most 
normally called okdko 45 = 9 Z or (0)tsukemono 15174 at home, but 


oshinko 4% 75 at restaurants. Some expressions such as murasaki 7? 
522 (for shoyu L & 9 ) “soy sauce” and agari 475 (for ocha 
BA) “tea” sound so professional that lay people should refrain from 
using them. 


Mitai ZJZ V like (such and such) 


Mitai 4 7c is an informal, colloquial equivalent of yo k 9 and can 
be used wherever the latter is used in the sense of “like.” For example, 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Kondo no shiken wa muzukashii mitai (or yO) da. 
F BED RARRISHE LAK (£9) $ 
The exam thats coming up sounds like a difficult one. 

(1b) Konban wa yuki ga furu mitai (or yO) da. 
SWRIL BAS RESATEWY (ED) È 


It looks like its going to snow this evening. 


One difference in usage between mitai 4% 72 Vò and yo £9, 
however, is that, after a noun, yO must be preceded by no ©, whereas 
mitai can be attached to a noun directly. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Asoko ni Tanaka-san mitai (or no yo) na hito ga iru. 
bE ICAP SAAR (DED) BABS, 


There s a man over there who looks like Mr. Tanaka. 


Needless to say, mitai 272 v^ cannot be replaced by yo X 9 where 
the latter does not mean “like.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Sensei ni sugu repdto o kaku yo ni (not *mitai ni 4 72 ^Z) 
iwareta. 
FRIST CUR pE LIB oNE, 


I was told by the teacher to write a report immediately. 


Mitai 2:72 V> sounds like another mitai h72 v^, which is the stem 
of miru H% (i.e., -mi Fi) plus tai 72 vò, and means “want to see.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(4) Sakura ga/o mitai. 
REDS / 2 GLTEV 


I want to see cherry blossoms. 


Since, in informal conversation, particles such as ga 2‘ and o % are 
consistently dropped, (4) above without ga or o would sound and look 
very much like (5) below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) sakura mitai {%2 72 v^ 
like cherry blossoms 


There are two important differences, however. First, mitai meaning 
“want to see” is usually written 572 v^, whereas mitai meaning “like” 
always appears in hiragana, i.e., 4 72V> Second, the accent is different. 
v^ is accented on ta, i.e., mitai, while 272 V> is accented on mi, 
i.e., mitai. Therefore, Sakura mitai would mean “I want to see cherry 
blossoms,” but Sakura mitai would mean “That's like cherry 
blossoms.” 


Mitsukaru LO D>% to be found 


Japanese has a large number of intransitive/transitive verb pairs such as 
shimaru [4] £ %4 (“something closes”); shimeru [7] % 4 (“to close 
something”); aku Bil < (“something opens”); akeru BAIT 4 (“to open 
something”), etc. Mitsukaru hi © 2» 4 (“something is found”) - 
mitsukeru hL} 4 (“to find something”) is one of those pairs. What 
one should note about mitsukaru is: there is no single-word English 
counterpart, and the idea of mitsukaru must be expressed in a passive 
construction. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kakurete ita no da ga, sugu mitsukatte shimatta. 
Pa TUN DEN, FCHODM LESE. 


I was hiding but was discovered right away. 


In this situation, one could also ezpress the same English sentence 
with the passive form of the transitive counterpart mitsukeru oI} 4, 
as in 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Kakurete ita no da ga, sugu mitsukerarete shimatta. 


PUTUNE DHAN, TAI HAN TUK DT, 


Although the two sentences basically mean the same, most Japanese 
speakers would probably use (1) rather than (2), preferring to describe 
the situation as something that happened spontaneously rather than as an 
action taken by someone. 


Another ezample that might be even more revealing follows: 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Shigoto ga mitsukaranakute (rather than mitsukerare-nakute) 
komatte-iru n desu. 
FESO OD bR< T (HOT SA aa 
To 
I’m in trouble, not being able to find a job. 


This example makes it even clearer that English prefers to describe a 
situation from the standpoint of someone doing something whereas 
Japanese prefers to do the same from the standpoint of something 
happening. 


Mitsukeru MO ITA to find (out) 


Mitsukeru Fi, © 17 4 is, as a rule, used with reference to a concrete 
object, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nakushita pen o mitsuketa. 
126 (Wes eo Te 
I found a pen I had lost. 


Mitsukeru LOJ} 4 is sometimes used about an action, too. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Gakusei ga kanningu shite-iru no 0 mitsuketa. 
ADHI TUTUG DHE RIT Ta 
I found a student cheating. 


This verb, however, is not used about a fact. For ezample, suppose 
you were an admirer of President John F. Kennedy. One day you learn 
that he was quite a womanizer and feel crushed. Use shiru 4] 4 rather 
than mitsukeru O} 4 in that case. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kenedi Daitoryo ga onnazuki datta koto o shitte (not *mitsukete 
oY T) gakkari shita. 
TAF ARRMERBEIBSE Pore RRO Toha) Li. 
I was disappointed to find out that President Kennedy was a 
womanizer. 


Miyage A? iF gift, present 


The generic expression for “gift” is okurimono RE V % lit., “a thing to 
present someone with.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Dare datte okurimono 0 morau no wa ureshii. 
HTC CHO Meh 59 ODILIMLV, 
Everyone is happy to receive a gift. 


Miyage D. PIT, or omiyage 5 4-P lJ, is a kind of okurimono $ 
0, but its use is limited to two specific occasions. First, it is a gift you 
buy on a trip to take home to your family or friends. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Hawai kara omiyage ni makadamia nattsu o katte kuru. 
ATA PORASTIE SIVZ T TYYeAOCKS. 
FU buy you guys a gift of macadamia nuts in Hawaii. 


Second, (o)miyage (45) 2217 refers to a gift one takes along 
when one visits someone. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tanaka-san no uchi e iku toki, chizu no omiyage 0 motte iko. 
AH SADA SATS, T-OBAN EHO UTS 
Je 
I think I'll take a gift of cheese when I visit the Tanakas. 


In this second sense, temiyage FB IF (lit., hand- miyage) may 
also be used just to focus on the fact that the gift is being carried by 
hand. 


Because of these restrictions, (o)miyage (4) AC lF cannot be 
used for things like Christmas presents. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Pati e ittari purezento (or okurimono, but not miyage PIT) o 
kokan-shitari suru dake ga Nihon no Kurisumasu desu. 
RAFA—FTORO FV k FROM) ERMLEDT 
DENDA DIN ATEK, 


Japanese Christmas is just going to parties and erchanging gifts. 


Mizu 7K [cold] water 


Mizu 7K is different from “water” in that it does not refer to hot water. In 
Japanese, hot water is referred to by an entirely different word, yu %, or 
more commonly, oyu 4% (see OYU). Example (1) below is therefore 
correct, but sentence (2) is incorrect. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nodo ga kawaita kara, mizu o nonda. 
DEDBYWED b, KERMA, 
I drank some [cold] water because I was thirsty. 
(2) *atsui mizu 
BAU NAK 
lit., hot water 


To refer to really cold water, one may say 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) tsumetai mizu 
WUK 
very cold water 


which is not redundant. 


Drinking water may be referred to not only as mizu 7K but also, 
when served very cold, as chiya SMA? or aisu-wota TAA: 7 F— 
Z — (from English “ice water”). (This last variant, however, is used 


only at Western-style restaurants and coffee shops.) Nondrinking cold 
water can be called only mizu 7K. 


Mo! [Moo] LI already 


Mo % 92 is the opposite of mada ¥ 7? and is used when a state of being 
changes, whether it is used in an affirmative or negative sentence. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Mo onaka ga ippai da. 
bOI BAPER oR, 
I’m already full. 

(1b) Mo nani mo taberarenai. 
b DfT bE GAA, 


I cant eat any more. 


Although the English translation of mō $% 3 comes out quite 
differently in a negative sentence such as (1b) above, its basic meaning 
remains the same, i.e., “I’m already in the state where I can’t eat 
anything.” 

Mod b 2 is colloquially used quite often when a speaker finds 
himself in a helpless situation or has just seen or heard something highly 
unpleasant or unbearable. For example, when a mother goes into her 
child’s room and finds it in a total mess, she might mumble to herself: 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Mattaku mo! 
FOSE] 


This literally means “Totally already,” i.e., “Tm already aggravated 
enough. Don’t try to shock me any further!” It is similar to the English 
phrase “Enough already!” 


Mo 4 2 meaning “already” looks the same as another md meaning 
“more” used with numerals. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) KOhT o mo ippai nonda. 
asker 9 PPK TC, 


I drank one more cup of coffee. 


This mo $% 2 is accentless, whereas mō meaning “already” is 
accented on the first syllable, as in (4) below. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Kõhī o mo ippai nonda. 
AES bh 9 PRAT, 
I already drank a cup of coffee. 


Mo'chiliru HVA to use, utilize 


Mochiiru JJ vò% is quite similar in meaning to tsukau }Ħ 9 , which 
also means “to use.” In conversation, the latter is the standard form since 
the former is basically a written expression. Compare (1) and (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Surangu ga wakaranai toki wa, atarashii jisho o ttukawanakya. 
APY TIS STEW ERL. BL EE ZED &, 
You’ve got to use a new dictionary when you dont understand a 
slang word. 

(2) Surangu ga rikai dekinai toki wa, atarashii jisho o mochiiru 
hitsuy6 ga aru. 

AD YT DHEREK IKU MEA, BT LV BFE AVY DB BEDS & 
De 

You need to make use of a new dictionary when you fail to 
comprehend a slang expression. 


Mo'chi'ron b b A/V of course 


Mochiron 4 b 4/ means “of course,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihonjin wa mochiron Ajiajin da. 
ARAG DODAT Yo Ailes 


A Japanese is of course an Asian. 


There is an extended use of mochiron 4 b 4 AA, which could be 
translated into English as “let alone,” in the sense of “not only.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Nihongo no gakusei wa, kana wa mochiron kanji mo benkyo- 
shinakereba naranai. 
ui FAIL, au aa LA AA 
KUNG 
Students of Japanese must study kanji, not to mention kana. 


Although this extended use may look a little different, it comes from 
the idea of “of course they must study kana but, in addition, they must 
also study kanji.” The basic idea for (1) and (2) is therefore virtually the 
same. 


Mo'do ru a Ø to return, to go back, to come back, to turn back 


Modoru X 4% is often synonymous with kaeru Jiji % (see KAERU). 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Roku-ji-goro modorimasu. 
ACARD ET. 
He'll be back about six. 


In sentence (1), modorimasu  ) ¥ 7 may be replaced by kaerimasu 
Jar St . There are, however, at least three important differences 
between modoru fe 4 and kaeru Jf 4. First, modoru is sometimes 
used as an antonym of susumu £7? “to go forward,” but kaeru Jit 4 
is not used in this way. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Michi ga konde-ite saki e susumenai kara, ushiro e modorimashd 
(not *kaerimash6 JO ELE). 
ENAA CV TFENHED RW D6, KORI ELED, 


Since the street is so crowded, we cant go forward; lets go back. 


Second, sometimes kaeru Ji © focuses on “leaving” rather than 
“getting back,” while modoru & 4 focuses on “getting back.” For 
example, if you call Mr. Watanabe’s office and are told Mo 
kaerimashita t, 9 Jẹ V ER L Æ, it simply means “He has already left 
here to go home.” 


Third, kaeru Ji 4 implies “going back to where one belongs (e.g., 
one’s country or home),” whereas modoru 4 implies “going back to 


and arriving where one was before” (Shibata et al., pp. 14243). In 
example (3), therefore, only modoru would be correct. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) kdsaten ni modoru (not *kaeru Ji 2 ) 
Wazi ANAN 
to return to the intersection 


In this case, kaeru Ji 4 is wrong because an intersection is not where a 
pedestrian (or a driver) belongs. 


Mo 'nku YA word, phrase; complaint, objection 


Monku MA) is sometimes used to simply mean “word” or “phrase.” 


EKAMPLES: 

(la) Sotsugy6-arubamu ni nani ka kaku yo ni tanomareta ga, ii 
monku o omoitsukanakatta. 
Wa WA Aa ua AI Wa WW RAEI 
VI DHAN D Tes 
I was asked to write something in the graduation album, but I 
couldn t think of anything worthwhile to say. 

(1b) Nihongo wa kimarimonku no di kokugo da to omou. 
ARRIR E YD MAIOSW HBEL EBS, 


I think Japanese is a language with a large number of set phrases. 


More commonly, however, monku X “J means “complaint,” 
especially in the phrase monku o iu SC) = 9 “to make a complaint.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Monku bakari itte-iru hito wa kirawareru. 
MALDY SO TWH ALDI, 


A person who complains all the time will be disliked. 


Morau $ D 5) to receive 


Although morau * 5 9 is usually translated as “to receive,” there are 
many cases where morau would be inappropriate. In each of the 
examples below, the first sentence is wrong and should be replaced by 
the second. 


EKAMPLES: 
(la) *Watashi wa Hanako no ai 0 moratta. 
PE LIDGE FTF OBS) bole, 
I received Hanako s love. 
(1b) Watashi wa Hanako no ai o uketa. 
OCULTO TTT 
(2a) *Chichi wa gan no shujutsu o moratta. 
IIS OFT b DoR. 
My father had a cancer operation. 
(2b) Chichi wa gan no shujutsu o uketa. 
ZIR DEN HS NTT. 
(3a) *Kodomo-tachi wa terebi kara oki na eikyo o morau. 
* PHL DT VED OKE RHEE b 5 9, 
lit., Children receive a huge influence from TV. 
(3b) Kodomo-tachi wa terebi kara Oki na eikyo o ukeru. 


FHT BILF VEDPOKEX RBBe ZIT, 


The above examples simply show that with some nouns such as ai 2 
“love,” shujutsu flv “operation,” and eikyd #2 “influence,” morau 


¢ Ò 9 cannot be used. 


Mo Shimoshi $ la ty L Hello 


Moshimoshi * L  L is the Japanese equivalent of “Hello” used at the 
beginning of a telephone conversation. In Japanese, however, as Jorden 
(1, p. 194) explains, “it is the person who places the call who says 
Moshimoshi first; he speaks when he hears a click at the other end of the 
line.” 


EXAMPLE: 

Moshimoshi, kochira wa Suzuki desu ga, Takahashi-san wa 
irasshaimasu ka. 

HLEL, CE5ERCTA, MRSA SF OLREWEF 
Do 

Hello, this is Suzuki. Is Mr. Takahashi there, please? 


Moshimoshi % L 6 L may also be used to attract a stranger’s attention. 
For example, if you see a stranger drop something, you call out 
Moshimoshi! to catch his attention. However, if used at a restaurant or a 
store to get service, it will probably sound too formal. In that case, say 


Onegai-shimasu SAYUK or Chotto! D k > & instead (see 
CHOTTO and ONEGAI-SHIMASU). 


Mo'ttainal b D7CVYZRVY wasteful 


Mottainai +) > 7-V ‘78V is often used as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Gohan o tabenai de suteru no wa mottainai. 
HENAN 2 FES TRV CHET I ROR GE o ORN, 


Its wasteful to throw away uneaten rice. 


Mottainai b > 7 Vv’ ZV. implies that the object wasted is 
something valuable that should be utilized to the fullest. It often carries a 
reproachful tone. 


Mottainai t, > 7 v^ Žž v^ describes an act or an action, never a 
person, whereas English “wasteful” could mean “wasting” and may 
modify a person, as in “He is a wasteful man.” To express the same idea 
in Japanese, however, one would have to say the following instead: 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kare wa rohiteki na (not *mottainai % > 722) otoko da. 
RIRE AB T. 


He is a wasteful man. 


Mo tto $ > & more 


Motto + > & may be used with a transitive verb, as in (1), or may 
modify an adjective or an adverb, as in (2) or (3). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Motto kudasai. 
Oech ICA 
Please give me more. 

(2) Motto yasui no wa arimasen ka. 
botr UDIK] EAD, 
Aren t there cheaper ones? 

(3) Motto hayaku arukimasho. 
HoatH< ASELEI. 


Lets walk faster. 


Motto b > & may not be used with a numeral. Use mō } 9 
instead in that case, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Mō (not “motto 4 > £) hitotsu kudasai. 
HI OS eV 


Please give me one more. 


Sy 


Motto tp > & may not be used negatively, as in (5). Use mo 4 
instead. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Mo (not “motto } > £) tabetakunai. 
IBAKI BV, 


I dont want to eat any more. 


Mo'tto'mo ty a $ the most 


Mottomo 5 ® is used for superlatives just as ichiban v^ bI% is. For 
example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Fujisan wa Nihon de mottomo (or ichiban) takai yama da. 
EEUE TRS OBIA) BOULT Y, 
Mt. Fuji is the highest mountain in Japan. 


The difference between mottomo 354 } and ichiban V^ b I A is 
that the former is a written form and is not suitable for conversation 
while the latter may be used in most cases. Mottomo therefore would 
sound strange if used with a highly colloquial expression, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Ichiban (not *mottomo 4% 6) tamageta no wa dare? 
OBIFA EWE OIE ? 
Who was the one that was the most flabbergasted? 


Ichiban V5 (A is sometimes followed by da 7È to mean “(such 
and such) is the best thing,” but mottomo 4% may not be so used, as in 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Atsui hi ni wa tsumetai biru ga ichiban da (not *mottomo da iz 
OTE) 
BV AILIDARWE CLAW SIZ, 


On a hot day, nothing surpasses cold beer. 


Muri {EFE unreasonable 


Once a student of mine who was exasperated about Japanese wrote in a 
composition, Nihongo wa muri da H 25813 EFE72 to mean “Japanese 
is impossible.” The sentence should have been either (la) or (1b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Nihongo wa watashi ni wa muri da. 
H ASAS ULAN IEE, 
It is unreasonable to expect me to learn Japanese, (i.e., Japanese is 
impossible for me to learn.) 

(1b) Nihongo o ichi-ninen de masuta-suru no wa muri da. 
HAZBe—, ECV AX =T AONE, 


It's unreasonable to expect to master Japanese in a year or two. 


Muri #£#£ is often used in the phrase muri o suru #22224 4 “to 
do something to an unreasonable extent, e.g., to work too hard.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Muri o suru to byoki ni narimasu yo. 


FEA TO LACR ETE, 
If you work unreasonably hard, you'll get sick. 


Nado 7£ & and so on, and the like 


Nado 72 & is often the equivalent of “and so on.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Watashi wa ringo, orenji, momo nado ga suki desu. 
tit a WA Cece CV. 


I like apples, oranges, peaches, and so on. 


Nado 72 © may be used in conjunction with ya “P, which is inserted 
between the items cited. 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Watashi wa ringo ya, orenji ya, momo nado ga suki desu. 


AMBU VAR, PV VLR, SEPP UBBX CT, 


In (1) and (2), nado 78 may be replaced by nanka 78 A% 2» (which 
also means “and so on”), as in (3) and (4), the only difference being that 
nanka makes the sentences more conversational. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Watashi wa ringo, orenji, momo nanka ga suki desu. 
AML YU vA AVY VY, CERA DBE CT. 
(4) Watashi wa ringo ya, orenji ya, momo nanka ga suki desu. 


ALY Ve, PV YR, TETTA UHE CT, 


Actually, since ya “© by itself implies “and things like that,” neither 
nado 72 & nor nanka AAN is really necessary in this case. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Watashi wa ringo ya, orenji ya, momo ga suki desu. 


ALLY VAR, FV VR, EERE CT, 


Another use of nado 72 & (and nanka 72 A 72>) is to provide an 
illustration to substantiate what precedes. 


EXAMPLES: 

(6) Konogoro wa nan de mo takaku-natta. Gasorin nado (or nanka) 
toku ni takai. 
DE BNN CEES Rok, BINA (RAD) F 
TETTA 
These days everything has gotten expensive. Gasoline, for example, 
is particularly expensive. 

(7) Kyo wa isogashikute tegami nado (or nanka) kaku hima wa nai. 
SACL TRARRE RAD) EURAN, 


I’m so busy today I have no time to write things like letters. 


It is of course possible to be more direct and specific by using o instead 
of nado 7 &. 


EXAMPLE: 
(8) Kyo wa isogashikute tegami o kakn hima wa nai. 


A AIS L TREZE DEIR, 


I’m so busy today I have no time to write letters. 


In Japanese, however, one often prefers to be less direct and specific. 
Although (8) is of course correct, many speakers would prefer to use 
nado 7 (or nanka 78 A 2») instead of 0, as in (7) above. There are 
many other expressions in Japanese that help make statements less direct 
and less specific, such as mo 6, -tari 7-0, bakari (12> , and hodo 
l£ & (Kunihiro, p. 37), and these are the words that lend Japanese its 
particular flavor. 


Na'gara ZEDS D while; even though 


Nagara 7275 Ò is used to express two actions occurring simultaneously. 
The subject of the two actions must be one and the same. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Watashi wa itsumo shinbun 0 yomi-nagara asagohan o taberu. 
ANU YO b PTH A BEALS DHA TIKA RA 
I always eat breakfast while reading the paper. 


When the subjects are different, the sentence becomes 
ungrammatical. In that case, aida [i] must be used instead. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Watashi wa tsuma ga shinbun o yonde iru aida (not *yominagara 
EDIAN Ò) hirune o shite-ita. 
ALVL EDS Bel % BEA CV S FAVRE LUTUNG, 


Nagara 472725 D has another meaning, i.e., “even though.” In this 
case, too, the same subject must hold for both clauses. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Jon wa Nihongo ga heta nagara, itsumo isshoOkenmei hanaso to 
suru. 
Ya VILAARA FRB 6S, WOH TERANG OES 
Do 
John always tries hard to speak Japanese even though he is not good 
at it. 


The same-subject rule does not apply, however, in the case of some 
idiomatic expressions, especially zannen-nagara %& 7 78 D D 
“regrettably” (lit., “even though it is regrettable”), as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Zannen-nagara, Nihon-chimu wa makete shimatta. 
RTD b, BAF AIA TLE Di. 
Regrettably, the Japanese team lost. 


Of these two uses of nagara 7£ 73 5, the first one is far more 
common, appearing both in speech and writing. The latter use, i.e., 
“although,” is basically a written expression. One of the few exceptions 
would be zannen-nagara ¥% 7x 72 D b, which could be used in speech 
as a Set phrase. 


Naka HA in, inside 


English-speaking students of Japanese tend to overuse naka TH. They 
should remember that naka, which means “in,” is probably not used as 
often as English “in.” The reason is because Japanese has ni Z and de 
C, which, by themselves, can mean “in,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) Tard wa Nihon ni (not *Nihon no naka ni H ASO (CZ) sunde 
iru. 
AB AAIZEEA CWS, 
Taro lives in Japan. 
(la) Kyoshitsu de benkyo-shita. 
AETR LIC. 


I studied in the classroom. 


Kydshitsu no naka de A£ © © would be allowed only if it 
contrasts with kydshitsu no soto de A Æ © %4 T “outside the 
classroom,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Kydshitsu no soto de benkyd-shita n desu ka. 
BE OM CHOIR UTA CHD 


Did you study outside the classroom? 


B: lie, ame ga futte ita node, (kyoshitsu no) naka de benkyo-shita 
n desu yo. 
WN, PID REO TWEED TC, 
(ASO) Pom LlEA CHE. 


No, I studied in the classroom because it was raining 


To repeat, naka “in” is often omitted unless the speaker has a 
reason to emphasize the idea of “in” in contrast with other location 
words such as soto 7} “outside,” ue E “on top,” and shita F “under.” 


Nakanaka 7£7)7£ D> quite, rather 


Nakanaka 72 7)» 7 2», when used with words of positive meanings, 
signifies “quite” or “rather.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Koko no sushi wa nakanaka oishii desu ne. 
CO OAPANLEDEPBW LCT ke 


This restaurant serves pretty good sushi, doesn t it? 


When used this way, nakanaka 727272 7> is very much like other 
intensifiers such as totemo £ T 4, taihen Æ% OSA, and hijo ni 3E% 
LZ. The difference, first of all, is that totemo, taihen, and hijo ni may be 
used with words of negative meanings while nakanaka may not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(Za) Kono hon wa totemo/taihen/hij6 ni tsumaranai. 
CORE ETH/EWAA/FPRIZ DEST), 
This book is very uninteresting. 

(2b) Koko no ryðri wa totemo/taihen/hij6 ni mazui. 
STORE ECD/EVWAA/FHRIT ETO, 


This restaurant serves very bad food. 


Second, when nakanaka 72772 7)> is used with words of positive 
meanings, it implies, unlike totemo/taihen/hijo ni & C/O MNA/ 
JE% (Z, that the speaker feels something is better than expected. In that 
sense, nakanaka is similar to zuibun VSA. 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Sumisu-san, Nihongo ga nakanaka/zuibun jozu ni narimashita 
ne. 
RIZZA, ARB TABET hi EFICRO ELE 
42. 


Mr. Smith, your Japanese has improved a lot! 


There is a slight difference, however, between nakanaka 727972 D> 
and zuibun Ñ VOS /v, in that the latter shows a greater surprise than 
nakanaka. Moreover, since nakanaka could sound a little 
condescending, you should probably avoid using it when giving a 
compliment to a higher-status person. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Sensei, zuibun (?nakanaka) tenisu ga otsuyoi n desu ne. 
KE, TW SA (PRED) TAMBIR A CTIA. 


Professor, you re a very good tennis player, indeed! 


Nakanaka...nai 7¢ 7278 AN 78, on the other hand, means “not 
easily,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Nihongo wa, ichi-nen dake no benkyo de wa nakanaka jozu ni 
narumai. 
ERRA, AR ZEIT DHATA CILRDPRDOEFICRSE, 


Japanese cannot be easily mastered in just one year. 


Naku AL 4 A HE 4 to cry, weep 


English has a group of verbs that describe different ways tears come out, 
such as “cry,” “weep,” “sob,” “whimper,” and “wail.” In Japanese, 
different types of crying are often expressed by adding onomatopoetic 


adverbs to the basic verb naku 77 <. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1a) oioi naku 
BOROM L 
to sob 

(1b) mesomeso naku 
DEMCAL< 


to whimper 


(1c) énén to naku 
KIWA agi A 


to wail 


Naku written H< is used for animals making sounds. In Japanese, 
different sounds made by different animals are expressed by 
onomatopoetic adverbs while, in English, different verbs are used for 
sounds made by different animals. 


EXAMPLES: 
(Za) Neko wa nyanya naku. 

jam == Ai o 

Cats meow. (lit., cats go nyanya.) 
(2b) Ushi wa momo naku. 

ARIE EIB 

Cows moo. (lit, cows go momo.) 
(2c) Karasu wa kaka naku. 

DPotTILA—A-HB< . 

Crows caw. (lit., crows go kaka.) 
(2d) Suzume wa chunchun naku. 

TI WIT ay Fa WG 


Sparrows chirp. (lit., sparrows go chunchun.) 


Nakunaru È < 72 Ø to pass away 


Shinu 462 is the most direct way of saying “to die,” as in Shinu no wa 
iya da Æ ADI} Ve, “I don’t want to die.” However, just as 
English speakers often say “pass away,” avoiding the word “die,” 
Japanese speakers frequently use nakunaru È < 7% % (lit, “to 
disappear”) as a euphemism for shinu. Nakunaru is usually used in 
reference to people outside the speaker’s family, but it may be used in 
reference to one’s own relatives, too. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Tamura-san no oto-san ga nakunatta to kiite odoroita. 
HA SAOBRSABE< BROKER CHW, 
I was surprised to hear Mr. Tamura s father is dead. 

(2) Chichi ga nakunatte sugu sOshiki ga atta. 
MD KA CT SF OO, 


Immediately after my father died, there was a funeral. 


However, nakunaru È < 72 % is never used in reference to oneself. Use 
shinu 762 in that case. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Watashi ga shindara (not *nakunattara T< 787 7c 5) kodomo- 
tachi wa do suru dard. 
ALDGATE DIEMI BILE DTSEASI. 
What would happen to my children if I died? 


The honorific form of nakunaru È < 724 is onakunari ni naru 4 
È < 7 V (<2 4, a term which should never be used in reference to 
one’s own family. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Kono tabi wa ot0to-san ga onakunari ni natta so de... 
= ORE SABBES KAYAK J Te 
I’m sorry to hear that your younger brother has passed away. (lit., 
This time I hear that your younger brother has passed away...) 


Namae Zz, All name 


In a broad sense, namae “% Ñf may mean either “full name,” “family 
name,” or “given name,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kare no namae wa (a) Tanaka Taro da. 
MOA RL HAB To 
His name is Taro Tanaka. 

(b) Tanaka 
HHP 
Tanaka. 

(c) Taro 
AH 
Taro. 


In a narrow sense, however, namae “% ij means “given name” only. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kare no myoji wa Tanaka de, namae wa Taro da. 


WOBAILH HC. AAINLABB7E, 


His family name is Tanaka, and his given name is Taro. 
Nan da 72 A JÈ What!; Why! 


Nan da 7£/v 72 ordinarily means “What is it?”, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kore wa nan da. 
SIRAT. 
What is this? 


Nan da 72 A TÈ, however, is sometimes used not as an interrogative 
but rather as an exclamation of surprise, disappointment, or disgust. For 
example, suppose you hear some noise at the door and open it, expecting 
a visitor, but find only a stray cat. In that case, you are likely to say. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nan da, noraneko ka. 
TANTE EP RGD. 
Why, its a stray cat! (implication: To my disappointment, I find only 
a stray cat.) 


Nan no hi (MJM what kind of day 


Nan no hi {JA H literally looks like “what day,” but it does not really 
mean that. In English, if one asks “What day is today?”, it normally 
means “What day of the week is today?” In Japanese, on the other hand, 
if you want to know the day of the week, you must ask Kyo wa 
naniyobi desu ka 4 H l4 ke A CF 2>, not Kyo wa nan no hi desu 
ka 4 H(t} A CPD». Kyo wa nan no hi desu ka is used only when 
you are wondering whether today is any special day. Suppose you are 
walking along the street in Kyoto with a Japanese friend and suddenly 
see a long procession. You wonder what the procession is 
commemorating and ask your friend Kyo wa nan no hi desu ka, and 
your friend would say, for example, Kyd wa Gion Matsuri desu yo 4 
H (ct elas CF k (“Today is Gion Festival Day”). 


Nalo'su Et to correct, to repair, to cure 


Naosu |E. 7” basically means “to make [something] right” and is used to 
mean “to repair, to correct, to cure.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) terebi (tokei, kuruma, etc.) o naosu 
TLE (Rt, HY ete.) KET 
to repair a TV (watch, car, etc.) 
(2) machigai (sakubun, bun, etc.) o naosu 
PUY (PES, ML ete.) eT 
to correct errors (compositions, sentences, etc.) 
(3) byoki (byOnin, kaze, etc.) o naosu 
WAR GAA, MAR, ete.) ZWT 


to cure an illness (sick person, cold, etc.) 


Thus, naosu YA 7” has a much wider range of usage than either shiri- 
suru (22294 or shiizen-suru KT 4, both of which can only mean 
“to repair.” Shiri-suru or shizensuru can therefore replace naosu in 
(1) above, but not in (2) or (3). Shiri-suru and shiizen-suru are 
synonymous and can be used more or less interchangeably. Tokugawa 
and Miyajima (p. 194) suggest, however, that shūzen-suru might sound 
a little more dated than shiri-suru. 


Na rahu “ei 9 to study, to take lessons 


Although narau 7 9 is often equated with “learn” by American 
students of Japanese, it is more like “study” in the sense that it does not 
imply mastery as does “learn.” (1) and (2) below are therefore correct, 
but (3) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Uchi no musume wa ima piano o naratte-imasu. 
7 bOMMILWECT DR BOTWETFT, 
My daughter is taking piano lessons. 

(2) Eigo wa roku-nen mo gakko de naraimashita ga, jozu ni 
narimasen deshita. 
RRL SRM TEN ULEM, EFicwe OETA OL 
ae 
I studied English for six years in school, but I never became good at 
it. 


(3) “Aoki-san wa san-nen Amerika ni ita aida ni eigo o hitori de ni 
Mara ee 
ERSA ET A Y DICT oF Cag Ba NGT AE: 
o 
Mr. Aoki learned English without effort during his three-year stay in 
America. 


To make (3) correct, naraimashita jv’ L 7 must be replaced by 
oboemashita ZA 4L X “learned” (see OBOERU). 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Aoki-san wa san-nen Amerika ni ita aida ni eigo o hitori de ni 
oboemashita. 
BAKE AILEET AY AToM RAAT E 
betes 


A student of mine once wrote sentence (5) below, with the intended 
meaning “It goes without saying that Japanese too can learn English.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) *Nihonjin de mo eigo ga naraeru koto wa iu made mo nai. 


“HANGGANA OKILS DE CHR. 


Of course, he should have used oboerareru % ž 5414 “can learn” 


instead of naraeru = 22 “can take lessons.” 


Narau #9 and benkyo-suru {243 4 are often interchangeable, 
as below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Daigaku de Nihongo o naratte-imasu (or benky0-shite-imasu). 
RFCHABE Bo TOET (HURL TET) . 


I am studying Japanese in college. 


There are, however, at least three differences between the two verbs. 
First of all, narau 7 9 implies the presence of a teacher while benkyd- 


suru %57 4 does not. 


EXAMPLES: 
(7) Nihongo o naratte-imasu. 


HAGE BO CWET, 


(8) Nihongo o benkyð-shite-imasu. 
ua GR AA ET, 


Although both (7) and (8) mean “I am studying Japanese,” the speaker in 
(7) is presumably taking a course somewhere or taking lessons from a 
tutor, while the speaker in (8) might be just trying to teach himself. 


Second, narau 75 5 has to have an object while benkyé-suru 25% 
772 does not. Sentence (9) is therefore incorrect unless preceded by a 
sentence that specifies the object of studying, while sentence (10) is 
correct by itself. 


EXAMPLES: 
(9) *Nishio-san wa naratte-imasu. 
*HESAILHOTWET, 
Mr. Nishio is studying [what?]. 
(10) Nishio-san wa benkyo-shite-imasu. 
PRE SAIL UL TOET., 
Mr. Nishio is studying. 
Third, narau ¥ 5 may be used for academic subjects as well as 
nonacademic skills, while benkyd-suru {453° 4 is normally reserved 
for academic subjects only. When benkyd-suru is used for nonacademic 
skills, it connotes a very serious endeavor. In (11), for example, one 
would most normally use narau. If, however, benky6-suru were used, it 
would connote that the speaker was taking lessons from a master 
carpenter perhaps with a view to making an occupation of carpentry. If 
carpentry is meant to be a hobby, the use of benky6-suru would indicate 
a very serious hobby. Narau has no such connotation. 


EXAMPLE: 
(11) Daiku-shigoto o naratte-imasu. 


KRISS BO CWE, 


I am taking lessons in carpentry. 


Narubeku 78 % ~ < as... as possible; if possible 


Narubeku 7 <^ < is used as follows, and is usually replaceable by 
dekiru dake CX %4 721. 


EXAMPLES: 


(la) Shukudai wa narubeku/dekiru dake hayaku yaru koto ni shite- 
iru. 
fall RONTE ELROTEL TN 
I make it a rule to get my homework done as soon as possible. 

(1b) Ashita no pati ni wa, narubeku/dekiru dake kite kudasai ne. 
OLEOS =TF =C MORK TIO RTCKS 
viwa. 


Please come to tomorrow 8 party if at all possible. 


There is a slight difference in connotation between narubeku 72 4 
~< and dekiru dake €T 227217, however. According to Effective 
Japanese Usage Guide (pp. 474-476), dekiru dake is more like “to 
one’s utmost ability” and is therefore more emphatic than narubeku. 


Another difference between the two expressions is that dekiru dake 
CX STEW may modify a noun by using no whereas narubeku 722 
< is not used that way. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Anata no tame nara, dekiru dake (not *narubeku 7 4 ^< ) no 
koto wa shimasu. 
bi ORMES, TOCOL ERL T, 
If its for you, lIl do the best I can. 


Naruhodo 7£ 4 |X £ I see 


Naruhodo 72 4 |X means “I see” in the sense of “I see what you say 
is right.” It is most often used as a response to an explanation given by 
someone. The implication is “Why didn’t I think of it?” 


EXAMPLE: 

A: Kono mado ga akanai n desu ga. 
= DARDS ZEDTEV A CTD, 
I cant seem to open this window. 

B: KO sureba ii n desu yo. 
ZOTIMMIVWA CHE. 
This is all you have to do. 
A: Aa, naruhodo. 

hd, TROIEL, 

Oh, I see. 


Nebo-suru FHH > A to oversleep; to sleep late 


In English, one may say “1 slept late” to mean “I overslept.” American 
students who come to a morning class late may make the mistake of 
translating “I slept late” into Osoku nemashita J# < Z $ L% to mean 
“I overslept.” They should actually say: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nebo-shite osoku narimashita. 
BULUS 20 ELE. 


I was late because I overslept. 


Osoku nemashita J# < 780 & U7 has its own meaning, i.e., “I went 
to bed late,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Yube osoku neta node, kesa hayaku okiraremasen deshita. 
WDIOME< BROT WSS HE DAKWA CLE, 
Because I went to bed late last night, I wasnt able to get up early this 
morning. 


Neru E 7 to go to bed, to sleep, to fall asleep, to lie down 


Neru {Œ 7 has three meanings: “to go to bed,” as in example (1) below; 
“to sleep, to fall asleep,” as in (2); and “to lie down,” as in (3). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Maiban jūichi-ji-goro nemasu. 
fa WELL FI ET. 
I go to bed about 11 o'clock every night. 
(2) Maiban hachi-jikan nereba jūbun desho. 
FE RESH STA AVIS +a CLE 9. 
If you sleep eight hours a night, it should be enough. 
(3) Nenagara hon o yomu to me ni yoku arimasen yo. 
SS DA Hat AIChE  HVECAL, 
If you read lying down, it’s not good for your eyes. 


For each of these meanings, there is a synonym for neru Æ 4: toko ni 
hairu & Z (ZA % “to get into one’s bed,” nemuru HK 4 “to sleep, to 


fall asleep,” and yoko ni naru lZ 72 4 “to lie down.” But neru 52 
has a much wider range of meaning than any of these. 


Nilchibei HAK Japan- U.S. 


In English, one normally says “U.S.-Japan relations,” “U.S.-Japan Peace 
Treaty,” etc., putting U.S. before Japan. In Japanese, it is the other way 
around. One must say Nichibeikankei H A BAR (lit, “Japan-U.S. 
relations”), Nichibei-Heiwajoyaku H X € F 4 #9 (lit., “Japan-U.S. 
Peace Treaty”), etc. It seems that we want to place our countries first in 
our respective languages. 


Nigate EF weak point 


Nigate 157 is similar to heta FF. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Watashi wa sukī ga nigate/heta da. 
ZAA EFTE Ta 


Iam not good at skiing. 


Nigate 75 F, however, is not the same as heta F +. Whereas heta 
is an objective description, nigate is more subjective. For example, in 
sentence (1) above, nigate implies that the speaker is not only a poor 
skier but is not too fond of the sport or is embarrassed to talk about it. If 
someone is heta at skiing, he can still like it. There is even a proverb, 
Heta no yokozuki F #44 X , meaning “There are people who are 
crazy about something without being good at it.” On the other hand, if 
someone is nigate at something, he cannot possibly like it; in the above 
proverb, therefore, heta may not be replaced by nigate. 


Nigate is sometimes used with respect to one’s attitude toward 
someone, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Watashi wa Yoshida-san no yo na hito wa nigate (not *heta FF) 
da. 
ALE ASAD EDRAIWEFE, 
I find it hard to deal with someone like Mr. Yoshida. 


Nigate 75 + used in this sense is naturally not a synonym for heta 


FR 
Nigiri Je 0) a kind of sushi 


Usually a Japanese noun does not change its meaning whether or not it is 
preceded by an honorific prefix o. For example, sushi Æ =] and osushi 
434% T] refer to the same object, the only difference being the o-version 
sounds more polite. With nigiri, however, the same cannot be said. 
Nigiri fÆ V is short for nigirizushi fæ V Æ =], i.e., a small oblong chunk 
of sushi rice topped with a slice of fish. Onigiri 4 (|< X V , on the other 
hand, refers to a rice ball with things like a pickled plum inside and often 
covered with nori © V , a sheet of dried black seaweed. If you want to 
eat nigiri, you go to a sushi restaurant, but if you want an onigiri, you 
either make one yourself or go to a Japanese-style non-sushi restaurant. 


Nihon HAS Japan 


I am sure students of Japanese sometimes wonder about the difference 
between the two common ways of referring to Japan in Japanese: Nihon 
and Nippon. 


Before and during World War II, the Japanese government promoted 
the pronunciation Nippon HAK rather than Nihon H A. The reason was 
apparently that Nippon sounds more lively and powerful than Nihon 
because it contains a plosive sound. Japanese athletes representing their 
country at sporting events such as the Olympics often wear uniforms 
with Nippon printed on them in romaji © — ¥ 7, never Nihon. 
Certainly Nippon is better suited to cheering than is Nihon. Strangely, 
however, in daily conversation, Nihon seems to be preferred by most 
speakers of Japanese. 


Nihonji'n H ASK a Japanese 


In English, “Japanese” means both “a Japanese person” and “the 
Japanese language.” Nihonjin H A. A, on the other hand, only means “a 
Japanese.” (Nihongo is of course the word for “the Japanese language.”’) 
In fact, Nihonjin has a very narrow meaning, 1.e., “a Japanese national.” 
A Japanese-American, therefore, is not a Nihonjin. Japanese who have 


emigrated to other countries and have acguired citizenship in those 
countries—as well as their offspring, such as nisei and sansei —are 
referred to as Nikkeijin “person[s] of Japanese origin.” 


When Nihonjin is written in kanji (i.e., H AX A), the last character is 
the one for hito A. Since hito is not an honorific expression, Nihonjin 
is not either. Upon meeting a Japanese-looking stranger, therefore, it is 
not courteous to use Nihonjin desu ka H A TF 2> to mean “Are you 
a Japanese?” It is better to ask Nihon no kata desu ka H AO HTF 
D>, using kata 77, the honorific counterpart of hito. 


Nihon-shiki H AKIN Japanese-system/style 


Nihon-shiki H Æ Ñ and Nihon-fa H ÆJ (or wafu 7n JR) may both be 
translated “Japanese-style.” Their uses overlap somewhat, but not 
completely. 


Nihon-shiki is basically for contraptions, systems, and such, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihon-shiki no toire wa, shagamanakereba naranai. 
HAAD KA VIE, LENU DR, 


A Japanese-style toilet requires squatting. 


Nihon-fū (or wafu) no toire H A (JO) Ob 7 L calls upa 
different image. It could very well be a Western-style toilet, but the walls 
may be covered with Japanese wallpaper or the window might look shoji 
-style. In sentence (1), therefore, Nihon-fū would not be suitable. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Amerika no koko ni wa, Nihongo no kurasu o Nihonshiki/fū no 
ojigi de hajimeru tokoro mo aru. 
TAU AOBMBRICIL, HAROJ TAK AARK/MOBUEC 
LUDO LAK Ss 
In some American high schools, Japanese-language classes begin 
with Japanese-style bowing. 


In sentence (2), Nihon-shiki no ojigi H KAO} C & is a bow that 
strictly follows the Japanese school tradition, whereas Nihon-fi no ojigi 
H AX Jil O45 L & could be any bow as iong as it is similar to the 
Japanese bow. 


Ni kanshite |< B UT concerning 


Ni kanshite (CJ L T means “concernng” and is used adverbially only, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nichibei-seifudaihyO wa, Nichibei-bdeki ni kanshite hageshii 
giron o shita. 
HARIAN, kiazi LTAL Ome LE. 
The representatives of the U.S. and Japanese governments 
vehemently argued about U.S.-Japan trade. 


Ni kanshite (< 6) L T must be replaced by ni kansuru |< B} 4 
when used adjectivally, modifying a noun. If you wish to use ni kanshite 
adjectivally, you must insert no before the following noun, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nichibei-seifudaihyð wa, Nichibei-boeki ni kansuru (or kanshite 
no) kaigō o hiraita. 
HABUNRRIL, ARKABICMTS (AUTO) RE Z BO 
hee 
The representatives of the U.S. and Japanese governments held a 
meeting that concerned U.S.-Japan trade. 


Ni kanshite |< B LC is a formal written form and is not used in 
normal speech. In conversation or less formal written Japanese, ni tsuite 
(<DVYT should be used, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Sensei, Amerika no gikai ni tsuite setsumei-shite kudasai. 


AE FRVYU WOBAITOVYCMIRL E FAV, 


Professor, please explain the U.S. Congress to us. 
Ni'ku! J flesh; meat 


In English, “meat” and “flesh” are two different words, but in Japanese, 
niku P takes care of both meanings. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Ano hito wa hone bakari de, niku ga nai. 
PINI ENEA T, ABRO, 
He is all bones and no flesh. 

(2) Konogoro no kodomo wa sakana yori niku no ho ga suki desu. 
= DZADFEITREY ADT E CT, 
Kids these days prefer meat to fish. 


Ninki KA popularity 


Ninki A & by itself means “popularity,” not “popular.” If you wish to 
say someone or something is popular, therefore, you must say ninki ga 
aru AAD ð 7 (lit., to have popularity). 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Sakka wa ninki ga aru. 
vy ANLARDB HSB. 


Soccer is popular. 


To say “to become popular,” use ninki ga deru A 2 T 4, not 
ninki ni naru ASIC 784. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Nihon de sakka no ninki ga deta (not *ninki ni natta A KIZ 72 3 
7<) no wa siinen mae datta to omou. 
HA CH y -DAAR TEONE okta., 
I think it must have been several years ago that soccer became 
popular in Japan. 


Ninki A Zi may be attached to other nouns to create compound 
nouns such as ninkisakka A KEX “popular novelist.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Murakami Haruki wa konogoro ninkisakka ni natta. 
HERENI OSAA AKERI T. 


Haruki Murakami has lately become a popular novelist. 


(See also HAYARU and SAKAN.) 


Ninshin-suru VENIE > A to become pregnant 


In English, one “becomes pregnant” but, in Japanese, one “does 
pregnancy.” 


EKAMPLE: 

(1) Tanaka-san wa okusan ga ninshin-shita (not *ninshin ni natta YE 
Mei 727) sõ da. 
APS ALAS ADR LEE IF, 


I hear Mr. Tanaka s wife is pregnant. 


There are many other expressions in Japanese that do not require 
naru 7? 4 although their English counterparts use “become.” For 
example, 


onaka ga suku BADHE 


become popular ninki ga deru ADTA 
nodo ga kawaku DE BB 


Nite-iru ID) TUNA to be similar; look alike; resemble 


Nite-iru {L| C V4 comes from the dictionary form niru {1 4, but the 
latter is rarely used. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Kankokugo no bunpd wa Nihongo no bunpo ni nite-iru to 
iwareru. 
NETE a D SCHR L A ARGO MAKINA CWS e EDNA, 
Korean grammar is said to be similar to Japanese grammar. 
(2) Hanako wa hahaoya ni amari nite-inai. 
SEF VL REBT bE OAT WFRV, 


Hanako does not resemble her mother very much. 


As a modifier in prenoun position, either nite-iru IH €T Y`% or nita 
{7 may be used, as in 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Nihon ni wa, Fujisan ni nite-iru/nita yama ga kekko di. 
AA, BEMIS TUNG MAT LUD HEV, 


In Japan, there are quite a few mountains that look like Mt. Fuji. 


Ni yoru to l K 4 E according to 


Ni yoru to (Ck 4 means “according to,” and is used as follows: 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Tenkiyoho ni yoru to, kyo wa ame ga furu so da. 
RAF CLOS SADE Z 
According to the weather forecast, its going to rain today. 

(1b) Buraun-san ni yoru to, Shikago no fuyu wa kanari samui 
rashii/yð da. 
TAIETE EL, LING DEDEN D NUN OL 
VYEO Tee 


According to Mr. Brown, winter in Chicago is pretty cold. 


As the above examples show, when ni yoru to IZ £ 4 & is used, the 
sentence normally ends with so da © 9 72, rashii 5 LV’, or yoda £ 
272 whereas, in English, there is no need for the addition of expressions 
such as “it seems,” “it looks like,” or “it sounds like.” Ni yore ba (Z £ 
ZI is synomymous with ni yoru to and is used in exactly the same 
way. Ni yotte IZ £ > T, however, is different in meaning and must not 
be confused with ni yoru to. Although ni yotte is sometimes translated 
as “according to,” it could mean “according to” only in the sense of “in 
accordance with,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Akunin wa hOritsu ni yotte sabakareru beki da. 
FE AHIR EC Eo THI D KATE 


Villains should be tried in accordance with the law. 


In (la) and (1b), therefore, ni yotte lZ £ > T cannot replace ni yoru 


tol kA. 


(See also NI YOTTE below.) 


Ni yotte ah depending on; by means of; because of; by 


Ni yotte (= £ > T has different meanings, but the most common is 
“depending on,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihongo no akusento wa chiho ni yotte kanari chigau. 
HAREOT IE KEMUL CAR OED. 


The Japanese accent varies considerably, depending on the region. 


The other uses are mainly for written or formal Japanese. For 
example, one of the meanings, “by,” is used in written passive sentences, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Nihon wa Amerika no guntai ni yotte senry6-sareta. 
BAILY AV AOR RKIC hoc AM SMe, 


Japan was occupied by American troops. 


> 


In conversation, ni yotte lZ £ > T is normally replaced by ni lZ 
alone. Sentence (2), therefore, becomes Nihon wa Amerika no guntai 


ni senryð sareta HAIL YT AV WOM (CAM SMe. 
Noboru %X Ó to climb 


In English, it is perfectly all right to use “climb” as a transitive verb, as 
in “I climbed Mt. Fuji.” In Japanese, on the other hand, climbing Mt. 
Fuji takes the particle ni (2, not o (Z. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Fujisan ni (not *o 2) nobotta. 
a ETE 
I climbed Mt. Fuji. 


In certain situations, o 7 could be used instead of ni (2, but the 
connotation would be different. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ano saka o nobotte iku hito ga miemasu ka. 
db OR BEKO TT NDARA ETAN 


Can you see the person going up that slope? 


Ni (Z is used when the goal is the main concern while o is used 
when the process is the issue, e.g., in sentence (1), the speaker is talking 
about the experience of reaching the top of Mt. Fuji, whereas the speaker 
of sentence (2) is talking about someone who is in the process of going 
uphill. 


No'mu RT to drink 


Although nomu &¢ is often equated with “drink,” it actually means 
“to take something orally without chewing” (Suzuki, p.19). It is therefore 
used in reference not only to drinks but also to medicine taken orally and 
cigarette smoke. It may correspond to other English verbs besides 
“drink,” depending on the object. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) biru o nomu 
Ee iKte 
to drink beer 

(2) kusuri o nomu 
FAK TS 
to take medicine 

(3) tabako o nomu 
HING BARU 
to smoke fa cigarette/ 

(4) tsuba o nomu 
DIL MTS 


to swallow saliva 
No'roi D AVY slow 


Unlike osoi XÆ V^ (see OSOD, which means both “late” and “slow,” 
noroi D V` can only mean “slow.” When osoi is used in the sense of 
“slow,” however, there is still a difference in connotation between the 
two words. 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Ano hito wa aruku no ga (a) Osoi. 
DANIE DDS TEV, 


(b) noroi. 
DAW, 
He walks slowly. 


Sentence (la) is just an objective statement, whereas (1b) implies that the 
speaker disapproves of that person’s slowness (Tokugawa and Miyajima, 
p. 72). 


Noru xe A to get on, to get into [a vehicle] 


While, in English, prepositions following “get” vary, depending on the 
means of transportation (e.g., “get on the bus,” “get into a cab”), in 
Japanese, the particle used with noru #2 % is always ni Z, no matter 
what type of vehicle is in question. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) kuruma (or takushi) ni noru 
H (HIYA) CRA 
to get into a car (or taxi) 

(1b) basu (or densha) ni noru 
PNA (FEEL) [CHES 


to get on a bus (or train) 
Noru #4 usually refers to the act of getting on or into a vehicle. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kisha ga demasu kara, hayaku notte-kudasai. 
ABB WETP 5b, BK ROTC KAY, 


The train is leaving; please get on board immediately. 


To refer to the act of traveling by some means of transportation, say 
notte iku #22 TÍT <. The particle used is still the same, that is, ni lZ. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Mainichi kaisha made basu ni notte ikimasu. 
fe A StLE CANAL CUTE ET, 
Every day I take the bus to the office. 


If, however, notte 3 > T is deleted from sentence (3), the particle has 
to be changed to de T. 


EKAMPLE: 

(4) Mainichi kaisha made basu de ikimasu. 
EARE TINA MT ET, 
Every day I go to the office by bus. 


Nozomu at to hope 


In English, “to hope” is a very common verb. If we look up “hope” in an 
English-Japanese dictionary, we find “corresponding” Japanese verbs 
such as nozomu & and kibo-suru 7; 424 4. It is true that these 
Japanese verbs mean “to hope,” but they are written expressions not used 
in speech. For example, how would you say “I hope we’ll have good 
weather tomorrow” in Japanese? The dictionary might suggest Ashita 
tenki ga ii koto o nozomimasu Do ULEKANING LERET, 
which is the direct translation of the English. But no one would say that 
in daily conversation. More normally, one would use an entirely different 
structure such as 


EXAMPLES: 
(la) Ashita ii tenki da to ii na. 
b> LICW WY RATE E WWE Wg 
lit., It'll be nice if the weather is good tomorrow. 
(1b) Ashita ii tenki da to ii desu ne. 
LEVO RARE E OOTHA, 


lit., It'll be nice if the weather is good tomorrow, won t it? 


In other words, instead of directly saying “I hope...” Japanese 
speakers normally say the equivalent of “WI be nice if...” in 
conversation. “I hope so” does not become So nozomimasu 7 5 #4 4 
F, but rather So da to ii desu ne 7 9 £ EV VY CHAZA (lit. “It'll be 
nice if it’s so”). 


Nu'gu fit < to take off [clothing] 


Whereas the act of putting on clothing requires various verbs such as 
kiru #4 ©, kaburu 2» 4, and haku [4 < , depending on what one 
puts on, the act of taking off clothing is often taken care of by one verb, 


nugu fi. <. 


EKAMPLES: 
(la) uwagi o kiru 
Lae AO 
to put on a jacket 
(1b) uwagi o nugu 
Lee thi 
to take off a jacket 
(2a) boshi o kaburu 
tf 2 2S 
to put on a hat 
(2b) boshi o nugu 
af 2 < 
to take off a hat 
(3a) kutsu o haku 
MLA IL < 
to put on shoes 
(3b) kutsu o nugu 
HE ae Hh C 
to take off shoes 


Other verbs meaning “to put on [clothing] however, do not match 
up with nugu li <`, but with toru Hx% or hazusu (377 instead. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) nekutai o shimeru (or suru) 
ADFZAR LOA (TA) 
to put ona tie 

(4b) nekutai o toru 
KI HA RISD 
to take off a tie 

(Sa) tokei o hameru (or suru) 
pata lho (75) 
to put on a [wrist] watch 

(5b) tokei o toru (or hazusu) 
Kahar Aro CLS ST) 
to take off a [wrist] watch 

(6a) megane o kakeru 
IRB DUT S 


to put on glasses 


(6b) megane o toru (or hazusu) 
RE koe Uist) 
to take off glasses 


Nu ruli A V` lukewarm 


Nurui X2% V` is as a rule used with reference to liquids to mean “not hot 
enough.” That is why (1b) is wrong. 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) nurui kohi (ocha, ofuro, etc.) 
Danat- (BR, BAB, etc.) 
lukewarm coffee (tea, bath, etc.) 

(1b) *nurui gohan (supagetti, piza, etc.) 

*WLOVY ORR (AAT YT 4 EV. ete.) 
lukewarm rice (spaghetti, pizza, etc.) 


Sometimes, nurui 232 v` means “not cold enough” in reference to 
liquids. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) nurui biru 
VANES I 
lukewarm beer 


When used figuratively, “lukewarm” means “half-hearted,” as in “a 
lukewarm handshake.” On the other hand, nurui Xa % V>, when used 
figuratively, does not mean “halfhearted,” but “not strict enough.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Sonna nurui yarikata wa dame da. 
TATR D ORI FNR Oa 


Such a measure is not strict enough and is therefore no good. 


This figurative use of nurui Wa 4 V>, however, is probably not as 
common as tenurui FX2 % v^, which also means “not strict enough.” 


aA > , , 
O'boeru ki X © to commit something to memory, to learn 


Oboeru Wiz 4 means “to commit something to memory,” and therefore 
“to learn.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Hayaku Nihongo o oboe-tai desu. 
E HRZ EROTI, 
I'd like to learn Japanese as soon as possible. 
(2) Mainichi kanji o gojū mo oboeru no wa muri desho. 
BAYAT ET be AZADSOIMCLED. 
It might be too difficult to learn 50 Chinese characters a day. 


To express the idea of “retaining something that has been committed 
to memory,” one has to say oboete-iru ‘i %~C V4 rather than oboeru 
a, X 4%. American students of Japanese often make the error of 
identifying oboeru with “remember” and make sentences such as (3), 
but (3) is a misrepresentation of (4), and cannot mean “I don’t remember 
his name.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) *Ano hito no namae wa oboemasen. 
“dh D ANDHE ARCA, 

(4) Ano hito no namae wa oboete-imasen. 
BOARDA RA CAE EA 


I dont remember his name. 


Sentence (3) can be correct only in the sense of “I won't (1.e., I refuse to) 
commit his name to memory.” 


Oboeru ki % 4 cannot mean “to bring back from memory,” either. 
For that one needs omoidasu /£2V>H 77 (see OMOIDASU). 


Ocha o ireru J5 AS D AN A to make tea 


“Make tea” is not ocha o tsukuru BA 2 F 5, but ocha o ireru BA 


& AAD. 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Koi ocha o ippai irete (not *tsukutte YF > T) kudasai. 
Ue WAR ZAMANTI TERY 


Please make me a strong cup of tea. 


Ocha o tsukuru 4 4 % {F would mean “to grow tea,” as in 
Shizuoka-ken ni wa ocha o tsukutte-iru noka ga di Af lt RIC IL BA 
VED CVD EBA BV “In Shizuoka Prefecture, there are lots of 
farmers who cultivate tea.” 


The intransitive counterpart of ireru A 717 is hairu A 4, and it is 
used just as often when talking about making tea, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ocha ga hairimashita kara d6zo. 
BARBADELERE LID, 


Tea is ready (lit., Tea has been made). Please have some. 


Although it is possible to say Ocha o iremashita BA Z AJL E L 
7< (lit., “I just made tea”), Japanese speakers often prefer the intransitive 
version, treating the occasion as something that just happened rather than 
as something they themselves brought about. This is true with many 
other transitive-intransitive verbs, as well. (See Alfonso, p.885.) 


Odaiji ni 43 Ke (Z Please take care [of yourself] 


Odaiji ni 4 X 3+ Z is an expression of sympathy directed to someone 
who is ill or whose family member is ill. Although its literal meaning is 
“Take care of yourself,” it is uttered in the same spirit as the English 
expression “I hope you (he, she, etc.) will get well soon.” 


EXAMPLE: 

A: Konogoro koshi ga itakute komatte-iru n desu. 
COCA < THO TOATI, 
I’ve been bothered by a lower-back pain lately. 

B: Ikemasen nē. Odaiji ni. 

VINA. BABI, 


I’m sorry to hear that. Please take care of yourself. 


In English, “Take care” is sometimes used as a farewell meaning 
“Good-by.” Odaiji ni 4 K 3+ (CZ, on the other hand, is not used as a 


farewell unless the speaker knows that either the addressee ora member 
of the latter’s family is ill. 


O' furo 46 JAN = bath 


Ofuro 45/4. which is more often used than the plain form furo JA A, 
means “bath” or “bathtub.” “Take a bath” is ofuro ni hairu 45/8 3 (Cc A 
or ofuro o abiru BAS WO 4. Sometimes oyu 4% meaning 
“hot water” (see OYU) is used instead of ofuro, as in oyu ni hairu 4515 
(CA 4. “Get out of the bath” is either ofuro o (or kara) deru BAS & 

(or 225) #44, or ofuro kara agaru 6 B 2> 5 E22. The 
reason agaru E75 7 (lit., “to go up”) is used is that, in Japan, after a 
bath one steps up from the bathroom to the anteroom where one’s 
clothing was removed and left before the bath. 


Ofuro 45/8 does not refer to a room with a bathtub. Such a room 
is ofuroba BM 5 (lit., “bath place”) or, if it is a Western-style 
bathroom with a Western-style bathtub, basurimu (from English 
“bathroom’’). 


In English, “bathroom” serves as a euphemism for “toilet” and is 
used even when there is no bathtub in the room (e.g., “May I use your 
bathroom?”). Ofuro JA 4, on the other hand, can never be used to 
mean “toilet.” For that purpose, say otearai 4 FYcl or toire } L 
(from English “toilet’). 


EXAMPLE: 
Chotto oterai (or toire) o haishaku-sasete-kudasai. 
biror bF (hv) RESET RSV. 


Please let me use your bathroom. 
O' gen'ki desu ka ICRU CED? Are you well? How are you? 


Although Ogenki desu ka BIK TCT 2> “Are you well?” is sometimes 
taught in Japanese language textbooks for English speakers as the 
“equivalent” of “How are you?”, the frequency of its usage is far below 
that of “How are you?” One does not indiscriminately direct the question 
Ogenki desu ka to everyone one encounters. In English, “How are 
you?” has almost been reduced to the status of a greeting, and it often 
serves merely as another way of saying “Hi!” Ogenki desu ka, on the 


other hand, has remained a genuine guestion and is reserved for someone 
one has not seen for a long time. 


O' hayo gozaima'su BILE J a a Vy + > Good morning! 


Ohayo gozaimasu 4 Ji k 9 Z £ VY ET is a greeting exchanged 
between persons (whether or not they are members of the same family) 
when they meet in the morning. It may be shortened to Ohayé I4 X 3 
in addressing a close friend, or a person lower in status. The original 
meaning of Ohayo gozaimasu was “It is early” (with a connotation of 
respect and politeness); this greeting is therefore most appropriate in. the 
early morning. At 11 A.M., for example, one is more likely to say 
Konnichi wa = ~IZ 5 (x “Good day!” (see KONNICHI WA). 


Unlike “Good morning!”, which, on formal occasions, may be used 
as a farewell in the morning, Ohayd gozaimasu K/L EO SEEP 
can never be used in parting. 


Oi [Ooi] EAN \ many, much 


Oi #V means “a lot,” in terms of both numbers and quantities. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Konogoro wa ame ga Oi. (quantity) 
ZC DTAILMDAV, 
It’s been raining a lot lately. 

(2) Nyuyoku ni wa gaikokujin ga di. (number) 
~ NGNE KADUNG, 


In New York, there are many foreigners. 


O kaeri-nasa'fi tS it V) 7. fi > V> Welcome home! 


Okaeri-nasai 4) 0 7 & v^ (lit., “You’ve come home”) is the standard 
response to Tadaima 7< 72 v^ Æ (see TADAIMA). Its closest English 
equivalent would be “Welcome home!” or “I’m glad you’re home 
again,” but whereas these English expressions are reserved for special 
occasions, Okaeri-nasai is a set phrase used every day. 


In rapid, less careful speech, Okaeri-nasai 4) V 78 SV regularly 
becomes Okaennasai 4) A 78 & v^. A higher-status family member 


speaking to a lower-status member (e.g., a father speaking to a child) 
sometimes shortens the greeting to Okaeri JR 0. 


Okaeri-nasai Ja 7 XV is also used in non-family situations— 
for example, when talking to an in-group person (e.g., to a person 
working for the same company) who has just returned from an outing or 
trip. In this case, Okaeri-nasai is never shortened to Okaeri JF 9. 


Okage-sama de F DAF XE T thanks to you 


Okage-sama de 4 2>? & EC, meaning “thanks to you,” is often used 
even when the person addressed has nothing to do with the event in 
question. In (1), a student who has just passed a college entrance 
examination is talking to a teacher who helped him prepare for it; thus 
the addressee does have a connection with the happy event. In (2), 
however, speaker A has not contributed at all to the good health of B’s 
family. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Okage-same de pasu-shimashita. 
WOON BOA LEL 
Thanks to your help, I passed. 
(2) A: Otaku no mina-san ogenki desu ka. 
BEDE SABILACHED 
Is everybody in your family in good health? 
B: Hai, okage-sama de. 
LV, aa SC, 
Yes, thank you (lit., thanks to you). 


In cases like (2), Okage-sama de 4 717 Ak © is like saying “I 
appreciate your concern” or “Thank you for asking.” 

As Jorden (1, p. 3) states, Okage-sama de SATAK CG “always 
accompanies, or itself implies, favorable or pleasant information.” 


O'ka'shi BF confectionery 


Okashi B-f, or its plain form, kashi =, is a generic term for cake, 
sweets, and candy, whether Japanese or Western. A distinction can be 
made between Japanese sweet things and Western ones by calling the 


former wagashi F- (lit., “Japanese kashi”), and the latter yogashi 
YAH (lit., “Western kashi”). 


Wagashi fil #2 and yogashi YEK can each be divided into 
subcategories. The most popular type of wagashi is mochigashi ®t 5 
(i.e., mochi- based kashi) while the most popular type of ydgashi is 
undoubtedly keki 77 — * “cake [baked Western style].” 


Okazu BAYT food to eat with rice 


If you look up okazu 432°" in a Japanese-English dictionary, you find 
strange explanations such as “subsidiary articles of diet” and “an 
accompanying dish.” The reason is because there is no equivalent idea in 
English-speaking cultures and therefore no exact English translation. A 
typical Japanese dinner always includes rice as the staple, and that is 
why rice is called shushoku = (lit., “main food”) in Japanese. Along 
with rice, one may have vegetables, fish, or meat. Those non-rice items 
are what is called okazu 47> J. In a typical Japanese family, the 
following conversation often takes place in the late afternoon between a 
child who just got home from school and his/her mother, who is 
preparing dinner: 


EXAMPLE: 
Child: Konban no okazu nani. 

Da DHIT Ze d(C, 

lit, Whats this evening s okazu? 
Mother: Tenpura yo. 

RSb6E, 


Its tempura. 


In normal English, one might just ask “What’s today’s dinner?” 
because what is okazu #5797 to a Japanese is actually conceived of as 
dinner itself by English speakers for, in English-speaking cultures, bread, 
which is considered to play the same role as rice, is in truth just 
something that goes with the main course, not vice versa. 


Oki [O'oki'i] A X V` big; large 


Although okii K & v` means “big/large,” it does not follow that okii can 
modify any nouns that its English counterparts can. For example, okii 


does not modify shokuji A= “meal” or any kind of meal such as 
asagohan #] = fim (“breakfast”), hirugohan A = fx (“lunch”), or 
bangohan kt = (“dinner”). For example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) *Okii asagohan o tabeta. 
KORRES., 
I had a big breakfast. 


To make the above Japanese acceptable, one would have to say 
Asagohan o takusan tabeta H “fue 7e< SARNE, (lit, “Iate a 
lot for breakfast.”). 


For weather-related words such as ame fj (“rain”), kaze JA 
“wind”), yuki 24 (“snow”), etc., use compounds with the prefix 0- K, 
rather than use the full adjective Okii K & v^, as in 


EXAMPLES: 
(2a) dame (not *dkii ame K KUNA) 
K 


a big rainfall 

(2b) okaze (not *ðkii kaze K KUNA) 
KIR 
a big wind 

(2c) oyuki (not *dkii yuki AKU) 


a big snowfall 


Okii XX v` often becomes Oki na K X 72 (not *ðkii na KX V 72) 
when placed before a noun. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Okii (or Oki na) hon 
REV (KEIR) A 
a big book 


Shibata, 1970 (pp. 20-21), states that Tokyoites feel more 
comfortable with na 7 while Osakaites are more likely to use -i V than 
na 72. Morita (p. 118), on the other hand, distinguishes Okii K X v^ 
from oki na K 277, saying that okii is for concrete objects and oki na 
for abstract nouns, citing such examples as 


EKAMPLES: 

(4) Okii ie (hito, machi, etc.) 
KOZ CA, M, ete.) 
a big house (person, town, etc.) 

(5) Oki na jiken (seiko, shippai, etc.) 
KEEF (RAL RE etc. ) 


a big event (success, failure, etc.) 


It is quite doubtful, however, how many speakers of Japanese really 
observe these distinctions. My guess is that to most Japanese kii XK X 
v^ and Oki na K 27 are simply interchangeable. 


Oki na K X 72 is like one word in that Oki K & and na 7R are 
inseparable. Although Oki is listed as a na-noun by Jorden (2, p. 368), it 
is quite different from other na-nouns such as kirei X 7UV‘7£ “pretty, 
clean” (see KIREI). Kirei < {UV ‘, for example, can be used without a 
following na, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(6) Kirei desu ne. 
SAY CT IA, 
Isn tit pretty! 

(7) Heya o kirei ni shite kudasai. 
HEB EAC UTS AU, 


Please tidy up your room. 


Oki K &, on the other hand, can never be used without na + following 
noun. 


With regard to sound or voice level, ōkii (or Ski na) koe K X v^ 

(KX 7) FF “a loud voice” (lit, “a big voice”) is a common 

expression. Similarly, “to make the sound [of a TV, radio, etc.] louder” is 
dkiku-suru X& < F 5 (lit., “to make big”). 


EXAMPLE: 

(8) Rajio ga kikoenai kara, motto okiku-shite. 
ZIADI ARP, boEKE< LT, 
I cant hear the radio very well. Will you turn it up? (lit., Will you 
make it bigger?) 


ZA > 
O'kona'u {J A & I to do, conduct, carry out, administer 


Okonau {772 9 “to do” is a synonym for suru but is much more formal 
and, as a rule, used in writing only. When used in speech, it is restricted 
to formal occasions such as announcements and speeches. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nigatsu jigonichi ni nyigakushiken o okonau. 
TAAL ICASPAER ITE Do 


We shall hold an entrance examination on February 15. 
More informally, one would say 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Nigatsu jigonichi ni nyigakushiken o shimasu. 
AFIWA SARE LES, 


We’ll give an entrance exam on February 15. 


Because of its nature, okonau (77292 is most likely used with nouns 
denoting formal events and functions, and not with colloquial 
expressions. In Sentence (3) below, okonau would be out of place 
because minna de 4 / 72 Œ and kakekko MIT > = are colloquial 
expressions. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Minna de kakekko o suru (not *okonau 4772 2) yo. 
Pipe CONT aay os 


We’re having a foot race for everyone. 


Okonau 1772 9 would sound fine, however, if used with formal 
words describing the same event, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Zen’in de toky6s0 o okonaimasu. 
DATE A a TIRU TT, 
We shall hold a foot race for everyone. 


Since zen’in de £ B C and tokyoso E ii A are more formal 
expressions, the whole tone of the sentence allows the use of 
okonaimasu 17720) in this case. 


The passive form of okonau 177 5 , i.e., okonawareru 4772 DJ 
4, is often used, although also restricted to formal speech or writing, to 
mean that “something is a common practice,” as in 


EKAMPLE: 

(5) Gendai no Nihon no wakamono no aida ni wa, chapatsu to iu hen 
na shikan ga okonawarete-iru. 
BOARD BA ORZI, RŽ Loa KIRNA DAT RDI 
CWO 
Among today s Japanese youth, a fad called chapatsu (i.e., hair dyed 
brown) has become a common practice. 


Okonawareru 17 7 DA % is not normally replaceable by the 
passive form of suru 7” 5, i.e., sareru S2712. 


O'ko'ru AX Ø to become angry; to scold 


There is no cas in Japanese that means “angry.” aap has a 
verb okoru # 4 , which by itself means “become an > Don’t 
therefore say *okoru ni naru 444 (C74 or *okotte ni naru % o TZ 
7g 4. Just use okoru #4 without naru 724, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Yamamoto-san wa a okoru. 
WARS ALE < KS 


Mr. Yamamoto gets mnt often. 


To express the idea of “be angry, ” rather than “become angry,” use 
the te-iru TUA form of okoru % 4, as in Sentence (2) below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Yamamoto-san wa totemo okotte-iru. 
[AR Š ALI Le CHR, 


Mr. Yamamoto is very angry. 


English speakers may describe their own anger by saying, “I’m 
angry!!” Don’t translate this, however, directly into Japanese 2 saying 
* Watashi wa okotte-iru #4/i24 > T V4, because okoru %% 4, asa 
rule, is not used in reference to the speaker. Instead say something like 
(3a) or (3b). 


EXAMPLES: 
(3a) Hara ga tatsu na! 


EDSO | 


I’m boiling inside! 
(3b) Shaku ni sawaru na! 
L&e< iS HORS, 
(lit., Something is irritating my temper!) 


Okoru % 4 is sometimes used as a synonym for shikaru "É 4 in 
the sense of “to scold.” There are, however, two main differences. First, 
shikaru takes the particle 0, whereas okoru, when used to mean “to 
scold,” takes ni lZ. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Nihon no kydshi wa yoku seito ni okoru. 
HRDZE k < AE TARA, 
o shikaru. 
MED 


Japanese teachers often scold their students. 


Second, okoru % 4 means “to scold angrily,” while shikaru "K 4 
can refer to all manners of scolding including scolding gently and 
tenderly. In sentence (5), therefore, shikaru is correct, but okoru is not. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Oya wa, toki ni wa ko o yasashiku shikaru (not *okoru %& % ) 
koto mo hitsuy6 da. 
BIN, KACEK ULAMA L HUT, 


It is sometimes necessary for parents to scold their children gently. 


Oko-san ST SA your child 


When you talk about your own child or children, say kodomo FE or 
uchi no ko[domo] 9 bF- (E %) , but to refer to a child or children 
of someone whose status calls for deference in speech, say oko-san 435 F 
= A. Unfortunately oko-san sounds very much like okusan 2 SA, 
meaning “‘your wife.” One has to distinguish them by pronouncing oko- 
san without an accent and oku-san by placing an accent on the first 
syllable, i.e., o'ku-san (see OKU-SAN). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Oko-san wa ogenki desu ka. 


IFS ANLBIATT A 


How is your child? 
(2) Oku-san wa ogenki desu ka. 
SANTIH CTA 


How is your wife? 
Olku-san 2. SA your wife 


Oku-san 3% SA means “your (or someone else’s) wife.” Until the end 
of World War II, oku-san was used exclusively for the wives of men of 
average or higher-than-average social status. Women married to men of 
below-average social status such as merchants and farmers used to be 
called okami-san 4 2A SA. After the war, however, okami-san 
came to be thought of as a somewhat discriminatory term. As a result, 
even wives who would have been called okami-san in prewar years are 
often addressed as oku-san nowadays. 


When talking to a teacher or superior, it would be more appropriate 
to say oku-sama 2% rather than oku-san. 


O' medeté gozaimalsu BM CHIT SNET 


Congratulations! 


Omedeto gozaimasu BO TŁ 9 Z EEF is a very convenient set 
phrase that may be used to congratulate a person on any happy occasion, 
be it his birthday, his wedding, or some success he has achieved. 
Omedeto gozaimasu may be used by itself or together with a word or 
words referring to a specific occasion. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Otanjobi omedeto gozaimasu. 
DHE TL YE SUN, 
Happy birihday! 
(2) Gokekkon omedeto gozaimasu. 
Wa wa AA 
Congratulations on your wedding! 
(3) Akachan ga oumare ni natte, omedeto gozaimasu. 
IbeAMBBEEMN TT BOCEICSWET, 


Congratulations on having a new baby! 


If the word preceding omedetd BW C & isa noun, as in (1) and (2), 
no particle is used in Japanese that might correspond to “on” in English. 
If the preceding word is inflected, use the gerund form. In (3), for 
example, natte 78 > T is the gerund form of naru 72 4. (See also 
AKEMASHITE OMEDETO GOZAIMASU.) 


O'moida Su ELV HF to bring back from memory 


English “remember” means both (a) “to retain something in the memory” 
(as in “You should always remember your wife’s birthday”), and (b) “to 
recall” (as in “I suddenly remembered I had some homework”). In 
Japanese, these two meanings are represented by two different verbs. 
Meaning (a) is represented by oboete-iru Wk %~C v`% (see OBOERU), 
and meaning (b) by omoidasu Av. F. In the following examples, 
therefore, omoidasu is correct in (1), but not in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Shukudai ga aru koto o kyi ni omoidashita. 
fa AT ERACO LE, 
I suddenly remembered that I had some homework. 

(2) *Okusan no otanjobi wa omoidashita ho ga ii desu yo. 
+A ADRIE FISRUOHLEABUW CTE, 


You should remember your wife 5 birthday. 


In sentence (2) above, omoidashita Œ v^ H UT should be replaced by 
oboete-ita MAT VOH. 


O'moiko'mu AV IAT? to be under the wrong impression 


Omoikomu EV YA Fr is to hold an incorrect belief. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Amerikajin ni wa Nihongo ga oboerarenai to omoikonde-iru 
Nihonjin ga ði. 
TAVAANCILAABABE ZA ONR LEMAA CWS AA 
ABZ, 
There are a lot of Japanese who are under the erroneous impression 
that Americans cannot learn Japanese. 


Shinjikomu (5 CJA {e is quite similar to omoikomu ‘AV iAt> and 
may be used in sentence (1) above. Kangaekomu 4 Žž JA tr, however, is 
not a synonym for omoikomu despite the fact that omou 349 and 
kangaeru 4 ž 4 are synonyms. Kangaekomu means “to be deep in 
thought,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Sensei wa gakusei ni muzukashii shitsumon o sarete 
kangaekonde (not *omoikonde (Av iA AC) shimatta. 
maa Sa PA ICRE LV VA & SIV CH KAA CLEDE, 
The teacher sank deep in thought when he was asked a difficult 
question by a student. 


O molu E 4 to think 


Omou /{ 9 can represent one’s judgment, realization, expectation, 
decision, belief, intention, wish, doubt, etc., but not analytical thinking. It 
is for this reason that, whereas examples (1) through (3) are correct, (4) 
and (5) are not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) SO omoimasu. (judgment) 
C DAVEY YA 
I think so. 

(2) Ano hito wa kitto kuru to omou. (belief) 
HONLEDERSERBWET, 
I think he'll definitely come. 

(3) Kyo wa hayaku neyð to omou. (intention) 
GALE < BEI, 
I think I'll go to bed early today. 

(4) “Kono mondai o yoku omotte-kudasai. (analytical thinking) 
“= OREZ kI Bots KAW, 
Please consider this problem carefully. 

(5) “Kare ga naze sonna koto o shita no ka, ikura omotte mo 
wakaranai. (analytical thinking) 
BBS TESA ERLEOD, W< bBo bb in 
var 
No matter how much I rack my brains, I cannot figure out why he did 
such a thing. 


For analytical thinking, kangaeru 4 2 % is the verb to be used (see 
KANGAERU). 


Omou /& % is used when the object of thinking is mentioned (or at 
least clearly implied). Omou, therefore, is most commonly preceded by 


o œ orto c. 


EKAMPLES: 

(6) Ima chotto haha no koto o omotte-iru n desu. 
Aa Ia bak TUNGGANGI 
I’m just thinking of my mother. 

(7) Watanabe-san wa ii hito da to omou. 

EL AmA LEDS, 


I think Mr. Watanabe is a very nice person. 


One very common error made by students of Japanese is to use a 
desu/masu Cs / 4 form before to omoimasu Hv) EF, as in (8a) 
and (8b). 


EXAMPLES: 
(8a) “So desu to omoimasu. 
SO Cia or 
I think thats the case. 
(8b) *Kyd wa ame ga furimasen to omoimasu. 
A ALAS EEA MOET, 
I dont think it'll rain today. 


Before to omoimasu & Rv. 77, always use a plain form. Sentence 
(8a) should be So da to omoimasu — 9 Æ & EvE F, and (8b) should 
be Kyo wa ame ga furanai to omoimasu 4 H (TANASE Ze & RUN 
T 

The reason so many students make these errors when talking to a 
higher-status person such as their teacher is that they erroneously believe 
they can make the whole statement more polite by using a desu/masu C 
T/ $F form before to omoimasu ¢ Vv F. They must remember 
that the clause preceding to omoimasu represents what the speaker is 
thinking. One’s thought is basically what one says to oneself, i.e., it is 
like a monologue. One need not be formal when speaking to oneself. 
Hence, no desu/masu form before to omoimasu. 


Other verbs of thinking behave the same way. Never use desu-masu 
before such expressions as to kangaemasu 4 % 4 7 “I think,” to s6zd 


shimasu & 40 (@ L 4 F “I imagine,” etc., even though those verbs 
themselves may be in the -masu form. 


Now, observe (8b) again. The English translation makes the main 
verb “think” negative, i.e., “I don’t think it’ll rain today.” Note the 
correct Japanese version is not “Kyo wa ame ga furu to omoimasen 4 
Hite aS he A & vy EA but Kyo wa ame ga furanai to 
omoimasu 4 H (LANDS MES Zev) L AVY EF, making the verb furu KE 
4, rather than omou /& 4, negative. 

Another mistake involving omou may occur when a student who has 
just seen a film or read a book is asked by a Japanese person, Do deshita 
ka © 9 CL7 75? (“How was it?”). The answer often comes out as 
*Omoshirokatta to omoimashita 5} LH Dit BUNE LE, 
using two -ta forms because of the incorrect association with the English 
“I thought it was fun,” which uses two past tense forms. Say Omoshiroi 
to omoimashita B b UAV’ LE LA instead, because 
Omoshirokatta to omoimashita literally means “I thought it had been 
fun.” 


Onaji l=] Ù the same 


Onaji [F] È is a noun but behaves much like an adjective (such as Okii 
K Š v` and chiisai /h & Vv») in that it can modify a noun without na 72 
or no © in between. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) onaji hito (not *onaji no hito [=] C A or *onaji na hito [F] C 72 
A) 
AIC A 


the same person 


Otherwise it is like any other noun in that it is followed by ja (or de wa) 
arimasen CU (© 14) DO EEA in negative sentences. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Onaji ja arimasen. 
AC Ce mo ETA, 


It isn t the same. 


This hybrid nature comes from the fact that onaji F] Ù was an 
adjective at one time. In fact, its ku < form is still used in written 


Japanese, revealing its origin. 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Iwate-ken wa Aomori-ken to onajiku Tohoku ni ichishite-iru. 
a PRIS ARR è FL WAE UTUH, 
Iwate Prefecture, like Aomori Prefecture, is located in the Tohoku 
region. 


Onaka 46 ie D> stomach 


The Japanese equivalent of “I am hungry” is normally Onaka ga suita 
43 72 2 2S ZZ. 7-2, which literally means “My stomach has gotten 
empty,” 1.e., “I’ve become hungry.” This interesting difference between 
the English and the Japanese supports the theory that very often English 
expressions using stative verbs correspond to Japanese expressions using 
verbs that basically mean “to become such-and-such” or “to do such- 
and-such” (Kunihiro, pp. 88—89). Other examples are: 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nodo ga kawaita. 

DEBDDW TE. 

I am thirsty. (lit, My throat has gotten dry.) 
(2) Kind kekkon-shita. 

ZOD Keke LIC. 

He was married yesterday. (lit., He married yesterday.) 
(3) Ima sugu ikimasu. 

WET SITE, 

I'll be there in a minute. (lit, I'll go in a minute.) 
(4) Ashita itsutsu ni naru. 

@ Lilet OIC O 

He will be five tomorrow. (lit, He’ll become five tomorrow.) 
(5) Fuyu ga owatta. 

APSR TE. 

Winter is over. (lit., Winter has ended.) 
(6) Haru ga kita. 

FEDS HK Te. 

Spring is here. (lit., Spring has come.) 
(7) Shinda. 

Ste. 

He is dead. (lit., He has died.) 


Another version of Onaka ga suita 6727225227 is Hara ga 
hetta H 23^ > 7c, which also means “I’m hungry.” Although usually 
explained as a vulgar expression, Hara ga hetta is acceptable if used by 
men among close friends and associates on informal occasions. 


O negai-shimaku SHAVU L ET lit, I [humbly] request 


Onegai-shimasu 438v L F is the humble form of the verb negau 
NA 2 meaning “to request” and is used very often in all sorts of request- 
making situations. For example, when one goes into a store and doesn’t 
see the shopkeeper or any salesclerk, one can call out Onegai-shimasu! 
meaning “Hello!” (lit., “I [humbly] request [your service]”). Even if you 
see someone working for the store, you can still say Onegai-shimasu to 
attract his attention. 


You can say Onegai-shimasu also when you ask for specific items 
of your choice at a store, a restaurant, etc. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Kono ringo o mittsu onegai-shimasu. 
IOV A= DUL 
I'd like three of these apples, please. (lit, I [humbly] request three of 
these apples.) 
(2) Sukiyaki 0 onegai-shimasu. 
TAKEN tr BAN U ET, 
I'd like sukiyaki. (lit, I [humbly] request sukiyaki.) 


In the examples above, onegai-shimasu Jv’ L&T may be replaced 
by kudasai < Æ á vò (lit, “please give me”) without causing any 
change in meaning, the only difference being that the onegai-shimasu 
versions are a little more polite. 


During election campaigns, all candidates shout out Onegai- 
shimasu! repeatedly instead of calmly discussing relevant issues. With 
Onegai-shimasu! and humble bows, they are of course soliciting votes 
from their constituents. 


When one entrusts something to someone else, e.g., “when 
submitting papers such as application forms ... in a government office, 
bank, and the like” (Mizutani and Mizutani, 1, p. 59), one often says 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Kore o onegai-shimasu. 
TNEREOLET, 
Please take care of this for me. (lit., I request this.) 


Suppose you go to see someone with a request. You present him with 
the request, he says, “All right,” and you engage in small talk briefly. 
Now, what would you say to conclude the conversation? The best thing 
to say would be 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Ja onegai-shimasu. 
AP] MBEN 
Well then, please take care of it for me. 


What you are really saying is “I ask that you kindly comply with the 
request I have just made.” This parting remark serves as an act of 
confirmation. 


O'nna! & female 


Onna & “female” corresponds to otoko 4 “male” (see OTOKO). 
Onna corresponds to otoko, onna-no-ko & MD “girl” to otoko-noko 
BDF “boy,” onna-no-hito KOA “woman” to otoko-no-hito DA 
“man,” and onna-no-kata & D Jj “lady” to otoko-nokata BD Ji 
“gentleman.” 


In somewhat vulgar Japanese, onna sometimes means “paramour,” 
as in kare no onna {DH “his woman.” 


O'ri'ru es 04, TIS to go down, to get off 


Oriru F V % meaning “to go down” takes the particle o when the place 
where the act of going down occurs is mentioned as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) kaidan (yama, saka, etc.) 0 oriru 
PRES (IU, BR. ete.) F95, 


to go down the stairs (mountain, slope, etc.) 


This is also true of oriru $ V 4 meaning “to get off, to get out of [a 
vehicle].” 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) basu (or densha) o oriru 
NAH (HE) Yu. 
to get off the bus (or train) 

(2b) kuruma (or takushi) o oriru 
(277) ale) Os 
to get out of the car (or taxi) 


In example (2) above, kara 2» “from, out of” could be used instead of 
0 2, but o is more common. 


Oshieru AN va 7 to teach, to tell, to inform 


Oshieru #{ Z 72 basically means “to impart [something, e.g., 
information, to someone].” Although it is often equated with “teach,” it 
does not always correspond to that. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) kodomo ni sigaku o oshieru 
FHCRC RBA D 
to teach children mathematics 

(2) hito ni eki e iku michi o oshieru 
KICERMT SK 18 2 BX 
to tell a person the way to the station 

(3) hito ni kikai no tsukaikata o oshieru 
ICR OD PEW NT ee BLA} 


to show a person how to use a machine 


When the idea of “to someone” is expressed, the particle ni (C is 
used as in the three examples above. When oshieru KAZ 4 is used in 
the sense of “teach” (and not “tell” or “show”), however, the person 
being taught might become the direct object with the attachment of o 
instead of ni. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kodomo o oshieru no wa muzukashii. 


fF fhe Ax S OVLRELV), 


It is difficult to teach children. 


In this case, the subject being taught becomes irrelevant. 
O'shili la lui regrettable; disappointingly close 


Oshii {# L vò has two basic uses. First, it is used in a situation when 
something comes very close to being achieved but fails to do so, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Oshii tokoro de makete shimatta. 
lp LOWES CA CLE or, 


I lost after coming very close to winning. 


Second, it is used when something or someone very precious is lost, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Oshii hito o nakushita. 
LOATI S Lic. 


It is regrettable that we lost such a precious person. 


Osoi JŽ V` slow, late 


Osoi EV > means both “slow” and “late.” This probably indicates that, in 
the Japanese speaker’s mind, slowness and lateness are closely 
connected. After all, if you travel slowly, you get to your destination 
late! 


Sometimes, osoi #4. might cause ambiguity as in the case of osoi 
kisha JV VE, which can mean either “a late train” or “a slow train,” 
but usually this kind of ambiguity disappears with sufficient contextual 
information, as 1n 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Asa roku-ji shuppatsu ja haya-sugiru n desu ga, motto osoi kisha 
wa arimasen ka. 
WANK CP RTS OA CTA, bo dl EOAR o OE 
TAD 


Leaving at six in the morning would be too early. Arent there later 
trains? 


However, osoku i < , the adverbial form of osoi #EV>, only means 
“late,” and not “slowly” (Morita, p. 130). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kesa wa osoku okimashita. 
iT StH < HEEL, 
This morning I got up late. 


To express the meaning of “slowly,” use yukkuri p > < V (see 
YUKKURI). 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Motto yukkuri (not *osoku 7% < ) tabeta ho ga ii desu yo. 
bo tbo VRBREFAVWCTE, 


You should eat more slowly. 


Otaku 45 E your home 


While taku Æ meaning “my home” or “my husband” is not used very 
often, its honorific counterpart otaku 45 is used all the time to refer to 
the house of someone (most often the addressee) whom the speaker 
wishes to treat with deference. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Uchida-sensei no otaku no denwa-bang0d wa nan-ban desho ka. 
PANGU DHENE StH CLE DD. 
Whats Professor Uchida 5 home phone number? 

(2) Ashita no ban chotto otaku ni ukagatte mo yoroshii desu ka. 
mHLEOMbBELDERBZITAD THE ELALWCTD, 
May I visit your house for a little while tomorrow evening? 

(3) Are wa otaku no obotchan desu ka. 
MIULBEDOB D eA CTA 
Is that your son? (lit., Is that the son of your home?) 


In recent years, otaku 435 has come to be used increasingly more 
frequently as the politer version of anata 7272 “you,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Otaku wa dochira ni osumai desu ka. 
KENO b bi KN CPD, 


Where do you live? 
O'toko! 45 male 


Otoko 2 “male” by itself is a plain term and often carries a derogatory 
tone when used in reference to a specific person, especially in speech 
(though generally not in written Japanese). Otoko-no-hito 5 D A 
“man” has no such connotation. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Ano otoko wa iya na yatsu da na. 
db DALY OTRO IER 
Isnt that guy nasty? 
(2) Ano otoko-no-hito wa shinsetsu desu né? 
HOAD NLM CTA ZX. 
Isn t that man kind? 


In sentence (1), otoko % is more appropriate than otoko-no-hito 53 © 
A because of iya na yatsu UWAR “a nasty guy,” which carries a 
negative value. In (2), on the other hand, otoko would sound a little 
strange unless the speaker wished to convey the idea that he himself is 
decidedly of higher status than the man he 1s talking about. 


To make otoko-no-hito even more polite, otoko-no-kata 53 © 77 
“gentleman” should be used. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Ano otoko-no-kata wa donata desho ka. 
MOBOAILURIECLE ID 
Who could that gentleman be? 


In English, “man” sometimes means “human being,” as in “Man is 
mortal.” Otoko 2 (and otoko-no-hito 4 © A.) cannot be so used. 
Ningen Afi] is the word for that. 

In somewhat vulgar Japanese, otoko 4 sometimes means “lover,” as 
in 


EXAMPLE: 


(4) Toshiko wa otoko ni suterareta. 
CUN TONE, 
Toshiko was left by her lover. 


O'toto! HE younger brother 


In Japanese, there is no genuine equivalent of “brother.” While in 
English one can talk about one’s brother without indicating who is older, 
in Japanese one generally talks about one’s ani JL “older brother” (see 
ANI) or otdto 23 “younger brother.” 


Otdto 56, first of all, means “younger brothers in general.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihon de wa otdto wa ani no meshita da. 
HA CILBILILO AP, 


In Japan, younger brothers are of lower status than older brothers. 


Second, otéto 23 refers to one’s own younger brother when one is 
talking to an outsider. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Otdto ga yatto Tédai ni hairimashita. 
BD Cok RKICAD ELE, 
My younger brother has finally gotten into Tokyo University. 


When talking to someone about his brother, use otdto-san = & /v. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Otdto-san ga Todai ni ohairi ni natta so desu ne. 
BSABRAICBA VZC Rookt I CT, 


I hear your younger brother has gotten into Tokyo University. 


When talking to someone about a third person’s brother, use otōto- 
san ÊSA (though otōto 25 is also possible if, for example, you are 
talking to a member of your family about the younger brother of a close 
friend of yours). 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Yamanaka-san no otōto-san wa ima Amerika-ryūgaku-chū desu. 


FSA OBSAILWET AY HEH, 


Mr. Yamanaka 5 younger brother is studying in America now. 


An older brother or an older sister addresses his/her younger brother not 
as otōto but by his given name. 


EKAMPLES: 
(5) Saburo, (a) gohan da yo. (an older brother speaking) 
= PR SRE Ko 
(b) gohan yo. (an older sister speaking) 
SW 


Saburo, its dinner time! 


Otsuri BO Y change 


Otsuri }3 V corresponds to “change” in a limited way. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Sen-en-satsu o dashitara, nihyaku-en otsuri ga kita. 
FASLeH Leb, ARAB) BRE, 
I gave them a 1,000-yen bill and received 200 yen in change. 


“Change” can also refer to money given in exchange for an 
equivalent of higher denomination. For example, if you wish to exchange 
a 1,000-yen bill for the same amount in coins, you can say in English 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) I need change for a 1,000-yen bill. 


This kind of change is not otsuri 25021. The Japanese equivalent of (2) 
would be 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Sen-en-satsu o komakaku shi-tai n desu ga. 
THe Bes, Vici Ar Cs, 
lit., I’d like to make a 1,000-yen bill smaller. 


“Change” can also mean “small coins,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) I always carry some change in my pants pocket. 


This kind of change is not otsuri }3 V but kozeni /h k (lit., “small 
money”). 

In short, “change” is much broader in meaning than otsuri. Otsuri 
432 may be used only in reference to a balance of money returned at 
the time of purchase. 


Owaru KD Â to end 


Owaru #2 can be either transitive, as in (1), or intransitive, as in 


(2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kurasu ga owatta. (intransitive) 
TTAB D2 Te. 
The class ended. 

(2) Kurasu o owatta. (transitive) 
TTR OK 
I ended the class. 


Owaru #<%% has, however, a transitive counterpart, oeru #< ž 4, 
which cannot be used intransitively. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kurasu o oeta. 
DIK 
I ended the class. 


Although to me, (2) and (3) have no difference in meaning except 
that (3) may sound a little more bookish than (2), oeru *< % 4 connotes, 
according to Morita (p. 386), “consciously ending something.” 


O' yasumi-nasali 31K A72 SUN Good night! 


Oyasumi-nasai 45/K A72 & V^ is a farewell one directs to a person who 
is already in bed or is about to go to bed. It is therefore most commonly 
heard late in the evening. For example, you say Oyasumi-nasai at the 
time of leaving someone’s home after spending an evening there. Unlike 
English “Good night!”, Oyasumi-nasai may not be used as one leaves 


the office at 5 P.M. That would be too early for Oyasumi-nasai, which 
literally means “Sleep well!” 


O' yo!gu UK < to swim 


The most common verb for “swimming” is oyogu WK <. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kyo wa atsui kara pūru e oyogi ni iko. 
F AILBWD6 TK kan aa 
Its so hot today. Lets go swimming in the pool. 


Another word for “swimming” is suiei 7K WK, but it is mostly used as 
a noun. Suiei-suru KYK 7 4 might be found in dictionaries, but it is 
actually rarely used. “I’m not good at swimming” can be said in two 
different ways, as in (2a) and (2b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Boku wa suiei ga heta da. 

E< IKKA FFI 

(2b) Boku wa oyogu no ga heta da. 
E< (LIK COMB FFE, 


When the sport of swimming is meant, suiei is the only word used, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tomu wa oyogu no ga jozu na node, koko no suiei-chimu ni 
haitta. 
BAIL COB EFROC, BOKEP ATA o Tes 
Tom joined his high schools swimming team since he was a good 
swimmer. 


Incidentally, as the English translation for sentence (3) indicates, it is 
quite common in English to say “He is a good swimmer” instead of “He 
is good at swimming.” In Japanese, on the other hand, the counterpart of 
the latter is the norm. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) English: Betty is a wonderful singer. 


Japanese: Beti wa uta ga subarashiku jozu da. 
AF na ia AA 
(lit., Betty is good at singing.) 


In (4) above, it is possible to say in Japanese Beti wa subarashii shinga 
da SNF t~ TIE D Lov HOT, which is the exact translation 
of “Betty is a wonderful singer.” Bett wa subarashii shinga da would 
be possible only in reference to a professional or professional-level 
singer. It won’t be used to describe an amateur who happens to sing well. 


Oyu JS D hot water 


Oyu 4% (or the less often used plain form yu 57) means “hot water.” 
In English, “water” may be hot or cold. In Japanese, on the other hand, 
water is called either mizu 7K “cold water? (see MIZU) or oyu, 
depending on its temperature. Although oyu by itself (i.e., without an 
accompanying modifier) can refer to hot water, to mean “really hot 
water,” it is perfectly correct and not redundant to say 


EXAMPLE: 
atsui oyu 
ENVY 
really hot water 


Sometimes, oyu 457% is used in place of ofuro JELA (see OFURO) to 
mean “bath” (but not “bathtub’’). 


Ralku! 28 easy; comfortable 


Whereas yasashii “© < LV) “easy” is the opposite of muzukashii #£ L 
vò “difficult,” raku % is the opposite of tsurai © Ò V^ (see TSURAI). 
Yasashii focuses on the lower degree of difficulty, while raku stresses 
the comfortable ease with which something can be handled. For 
example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Amerikajin no naka ni wa, mukashi no ho ga kurashi ga raku 
datta to iu hito ga iru. 


TFAVAAOHPIZIA, PPBLOABEbLBBRKR OK LEI 


KBW SD, 


There are some Americans who say life used to be easier before. 


If you compare (2a) and (2b) below, both of which mean “It was an 
easy job,” the difference between yasashii 9? L vò and raku 256 
should become clear. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Yasashii shigoto datta. 
PA LVL Ee, 

(2b) Raku na shigoto datta. 
IMEE D Te, 


In (2a), the focus is on the fact that the job was not difficult, 1.e., the 
degree of difficulty was very low. In (2b), on the other hand, the focus is 
on the fact that the job was handled comfortably and that no exertion was 
necessary, though the degree of difficulty may, in fact, have been high. 


4 > e e e . 
Renshi REL practice, training, exercise 


Renshii #74 is most typically used as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kanji wa nando mo kaku renshi o shinai to oboerarenai. 
EFE b E < MA LAW LR ZN, 
Kanji cant be learned unless you practice writing them over and 
over. 


In a Japanese-English dictionary, one of the translations given for 
renshi #74 could be “exercise,” but renshi means “exercise” only in 
the sense of “task for practicing/training,” not in the sense of “physical 
exercise for the sake of health.” Sentence (2) below is correct, but 
sentence (3) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Renshi-mondai no nai bunpo no kydkasho wa amari yaku ni 
tatanai. 
HR RA DIAN SIE DHAN Bid E V AIC ILTE TRV, 
Grammar textbooks without exercises (lit., practice problems) are not 
very useful. 


(3) *Mainichi renshū-suru no wa karada ni yoi. 
ti HARET ADIR RUN 


Its good for your health to exercise every day. 


For sentence (3), renshū-suru #73 4 must be replaced by undo- 


suru Bey A. 


Rika PL science 


> 


Rika F}, meaning “science,” is used as the name of a subject in 
elementary through high school covering a broad spectrum including 
biology, chemistry, and physics. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Jiro wa koko de Eigo wa dekita ga rika wa dame datta. 
WB ILE TAB Tà EPNER DOE D Tg 


Jiro was good in English but not in science in high school. 


When one talks about science in general, apart from school curricula, 
one must use the term kagaku #}2, not rika EF}. 


EKAMPLE: 

(2) Kagaku (not “rika 2! f} ) no shinpo wa todomaru tokoro o 
shiranai. 
PEDERI E PES LIARA BR, 


The progress of science is never-ending. 


(See also KAGAKU.) 


Ri'kai-suru fe Ó to comprehend 


Rikai-suru £f J 4 meaning “to comprehend” is a transitive verb. 
Unlike wakaru 5579: 5, which takes ga, it therefore takes o. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihonjin wa Nihon o rikai-suru gaikokujin wa amari inai to 
omotte-iru. 
HA ATL AAO BREST OO AIS EDV EWE BOTW 
ae 


The Japanese feel that there are few foreigners who understand 
Japan. 


Another difference is that while wakaru 77 72> % is an everyday 
expression, rikai-suru FE Kf 4 is a written form. 


While wakaru 77 2>% does not represent a controllable action and 
cannot therefore take a potential form (not *wakareru 757577 4), rikai- 
suru {#9 4 is considered to represent a controllable action and can 
take a potential form, i.e., rikai-dekiru PAE CX 5. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Konna yasashii koto de mo rikai-dekinai (not *wakarenai 7} 7)>%U 
TAUN) hito ga iru rashii. 
CATER ES LOT E CH RH RAV ABS b LV. 
There are apparently some people who cannot even understand such 
a simple thing as this. 


(See also WAKARU.) 


Roku ni Ó < (Z hardly; not well; not enough 


Roku ni 4 < IZ is often translated as “hardly.” Don’t forget, however, 
that roku ni is regularly accompanied by a negative expression (1.e., -nai 
72v `) unlike “hardly,” which is by itself negative and is not accompanied 
by another negative word. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Hiroshi wa roku ni jugyo ni denai. 

BML A < (CRIT H EV, 

Hiroshi hardly ever goes to class. 

From this example alone, roku ni 4 < |Z might be considered 
synonymous with metta ni ® > 7c |Z “rarely,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Hiroshi wa metta ni jugy6 ni denai. 
FLD D TENEH HRV 


Hiroshi rarely goes to class. 


There are differences between roku ni 4 < lZ and metta ni Wo > J% 
LZ, however. First, metta ni is objective while roku ni is subjective and 


evaluative. In sentence (1) above, the speaker is indicating that it is 
undesirable that Hiroshi does not attend class often enough, whereas, in 
sentence (2), the speaker is merely reporting the infrequency of Hiroshi’s 
attendance. Second, while metta ni is a frequency word, roku ni is a 
degree word. In sentence (3) below, therefore, only roku ni would be 
acceptable. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Watashi wa Supein no koto wa roku ni (not *metta ni ®© o 7212) 
shiranai. 
AIRAA VOI ELAS ICM BV, 
I hardly know anything about Spain. 


Roku ni 4 < IZ is different not only from metta ni > 7c (Z but 
from “hardly” as well, in that the latter is not evaluative. In (3) above, 
the English is a mere reporting of the fact while the Japanese version 
implies that the speaker feels embarrassed or humiliated about the fact. 


Ronin IR A masterless samurai; high school graduate not yet in 
college 


Ronin IKA originally meant “masterless samurai.” We often see those 
tough guys in samurai movies such as some famous Kurosawa films. 


Students who graduate from high school but fail to get into college 
are somewhat like “masterless samurai” in that they have no place to 
belong to. They have thus come to be called rénin YRA, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
Takashi wa ima ronin-chii de, yobiko de benky6-shite-imasu. 
ZILW IRA FC, TRR CHER L CWE, 


Takashi is a ronin now studying at a cram school. 


High school graduates who spend one year as ronin 7 A are called 
ichinen-ronin —4F IRA, or ichird —YR for short. Those who spend 
two years in that status are, as you might easily guess, ninen-rénin — F 


WA, or niro | JK. 


tie 
Ru'su TH SF not at home 


99 66 


Rusu 4 5F should not be explained as “out, 
more specifically as “not at home.” 


away,” or “absent” but 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kind Tomita-san no uchi ni denwa o shimashita ga rusu deshita. 
EOD BHSAO) BIC Bie LE LEAR CLE. 
I called Mr. Tomita s home yesterday, but he was not at home. 

(2) Sekkaku yotte-kudasatta no ni rusu o shite, shitsurei shimashita. 
Tos Fos ESCOLLE TTL, ALLEL 
I’m sorry I wasn t home when you kindly stopped by my house. 


The following example is a dialogue once written by a student of 
mine who identified rusu #4 <f with “absent.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Nakamura-san wa kino kaisha ni kimashita ka. 
PATE ANE OD RHC RE LED 
Did Mr. Nakamura come to work yesterday? 
B: “lie, rusu deshita. 
Ua Tat CLI. 
No, he was absent. 


To express the idea of “No, he was absent,” this student should have 
written one of the following alternatives: 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) lie, kimasen deshita. 
UWA Pee ALC Vics 
No, he didn t come. 

(4b) lie, yasumi deshita. 
WWYA, RAC LE. 
No, he was absent. 

(4c) lie, kekkin-shimashita. 
AOZ KAN LAS L 


No, he missed work. 


Ryoho py both 


Ryoho [fi] 77, meaning “both,” is mostly used for non-human objects. 
Very often it is accompanied by -tomo £ b. 


EKAMPLES: 
(1) A: Sushi to tenpura to dotchi ga suki desu ka. 
FALERS SE FOOBMECTA, 
Which do you like better, sushi or tempura? 
B: Ryoh6(-tomo) suki desu. 
may (kb) ptT, 
I like them both. 
(2) A: Takanohana to Wakanohana to dotchi ga suki desu ka. 
SILAHA FO BREE CHD, 
Whom do you like better, Takanohana or Wakanohana? 
B: Rydh6(-tomo) suki desu. 
may (kb) BEC. 
I like them both. 


Although what 2B says is not entirely wrong, it is probably more 
natural to use futaritomo — AE % (tomo in this case being 
obligatory) in reference to two persons. Dotchi mo & > b 4 or 
dochira mo £ > b 4 would also be correct whether what is being 
talked about is human or non-human. 


Ryoko-suru HA TT Ó to travel 


Ryoké-suru J7177 4 refers to traveling done by humans. In English, it 
is possible to say, for example, “Light travels faster than sound”; in 
Japanese, on the other hand, one would have to use an entirely different 
expression and say Hikari no sokudo wa oto no sokudo yori hayai `é 
DR RE (LIF ORE k VEV “The speed of light is faster than that of 
sound.” 


“Travel” basically means “to move (or go) from place to place”; 
therefore it can even refer to daily commuting, as in “I have to travel 
quite a distance to get to my office every day.” Ryoko-suru HIT T 4, 
on the other hand, implies a specially planned trip for business or for 
pleasure, and cannot be used for daily commuting. 


Sa'bishili = U L V AH WK Ly, Ji LI lonely, lonesome 


Sabishii “ULUN, HKU, BULUU means “lonely” but only with 
regard to the speaker. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Haha ga shinde sabishiku-natta. 
BEDS SEAL TM UK RoRo 
I am lonely now that my mother is dead. (i.e., I miss my mother now 
that she is dead.) 


As is the case with other adjectives of feelings such as kanashii 2% 
LV) “sad” and ureshii 9 71 L vò “glad,” sabishii & U L vò must be 
used with -garu 254, -sõ © 9,-yd £9, -rashii 5 L vò, etc., when 
the subject is someone other than the speaker. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Tanaka-san wa, garufurendo ga ryokō-chū na node, 
sabishigatte-iru. 
HPS AIL, WATU FRITH ROC, RMLB OT 
Oy 

Mr. Tanaka is feeling lonely (lit, is showing signs of being lonely) 
because his girlfriend has gone on a trip. 

(2b) Tanaka-san wa sabishi-so da. 
HP SAIL LE IZ. 
Mr. Tanaka looks lonely. 


Sabishii 4 L vò can be used with reference to such things as places, 
too, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Koko wa zuibun sabishii machi da. 
= TILT WS AAR LETTE, 


This is a very lonesome town. 


In idiomatic Japanese, sabishii Æ% L vò is sometimes almost 
synonymous with kanashii 72; LV’ “sad,” but the implication is that the 
speaker misses something. 


EKAMPLE: 

(4) Wafukusugata no josei ga kieteiku no wa sabishii. 
MRED TII DILL LV. 
I am sad kimono-clad women are gradually disappearing. (i.e., I 
miss those kimono-clad women.) 


Sabishii 4 L v` appears in some interesting expressions such as fu- 
tokoro ga sabishii {2 25 4% LV “I have little money at the moment” 
(lit, “My pocket is lonely”) and kuchi ga sabishii O 25 4% L vò (or 
kuchisabishii O J% L v`) “Pd like to put some food in my mouth” (lit., 
“My mouth is lonely”). Sabishii has another version, i.e., samishii < 4 


Lv). 
Sagasu = DSF to look for 


Don’t confuse sagasu & 284 “to look for” with mitsukeru Fi, IF 4 
“to find.” For example, in the following sentence, looking for a job is not 
difficult. What is difficult is finding a job. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Watashi wa daigaku o sotsugy0-shite mo shigoto o mitsukeru (not 
*sagasu < 254) no wa muzukashii dard to omou. 
ANIK FB ESE LC bE a OU SOWELL EAD ER 
Jo 
I’m afraid it'll be difficult to find (not “look for) a job even if I 
graduate from college. 


Sagasu 27577 is for concrete things, not for abstract things such as 
happiness and peace. For those things, use motomeru 2% 4 “to seek.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Ooku no hito ga kodfuku o *sagashite-iru 
heiwa o motomete-iru 


BS OAM ee PRL CWS 


YER 2 KO TVD 
A lot of people are seeking happiness/peace. 


Saikin BUT recently; lately 


Saikin st may be used in reference to either (a) a current state that has 
continued since a recent point of time, as in sentence (1), or (b) an event 
that occurred at a recent point of time, as in sentence (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nihongo wa saikin gairaigo ga Osugiru. 
HAGLER ST SS, 
Lately, too many loanwords are being used in Japanese. 
(2) Suzuki-san wa saikin hon o dashita. 
SIANG AVILA A eH Ue 
Mr. Suzuki recently published a book. 


Saikin $x XT used in the sense of sentence (1) may be replaced by 
konogoro — D = 4, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Nihongo wa konogoro gairaigo ga Osugiru. 
HAIL OSCAIR ST SS. 


Lately, too many loanwords are being used in Japanese. 


Saikin i JT in the sense of sentence (2), however, may not be 
replaced by konogoro COZ A. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) *Suzuki-san wa konogoro hon o dashita. 


KK S ALI OTAREMW LE. 


In other words, konogoro = D = 4 may not be used in reference to 
a single action. It may be used, however, if the action repeats itself over a 
sustained period of time, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Suzuki-san wa konogoro yoku hon o dasu. 
BAKA AITELLOZALS REM, 
Nowadays, Mr. Suzuki often publishes books. 


According to Morita (p. 160, vol. 2), the time span covered by saikin 
HUT is much longer than that covered by konogoro = D = 4. Thus, in 
sentence (6) below, saikin is fine, but konogoro probably is not. 


EXAMPLE: 


(6) Nihonjin ga yofuku o kiru yo ni natta no wa, Nihon no nagai 
rekishi kara mireba saikin (?konogoro) no koto da. 
HAANDYEP Kak Kedi, ARORV VEL AS 
PRE (2? COLA) O TER, 
In terms of Japans long history, it was only recently that the 
Japanese started wearing Western clothes. 


What is important about saikin x XT is that it means “recent” or 
“recently” as viewed from the present, and never from a point of time in 
the past, and there it clearly differs from English “recent.” In English, for 
example, sentence (7) is correct. 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) When I visited Mr. Suzuki ten years ago, he gave me a book he had 
recently published. 


In this sentence, “recently” means “a little while before,” not “a little 
while ago.” Saikin x XT, on the other hand, cannot be used to mean “a 
little while before” and must be replaced by such expressions as chotto 
mae ni b £2 è #illc, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(8) Jūnen mae ni Suzuki-san o tazunetara, chotto mae ni (not *saikin 
HVT) dashita hon o kureta. 
TERI CHAR SA tai tab bDEDERICHLEAR SH 
Tes 
When I visited Mr. Suzuki ten years ago, he gave me a book he had 
recently published. 


Sakan Pay prosperous, thriving 


Sakan //v is basically for something that is prospering or thriving, as 
in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihon de ichiban sakan na supotsu wa yakyu dard. 
HA CW SISA REA TRARY PS EPERTEA 9, 
The most thriving sport in Japan is probably baseball. 


In this sense, sakan KA is quite similar to ninki ga aru A Z & 
4, which also could be used in sentence (1). There is, however, a slight 
difference between them in connotation. Sakan implies “strong 
businesswise,” while ninki ga aru simply means “popular with a lot of 
people.” See (2a) and (2b) below. 


EXAMPLES: 
(2a) Nihon no zosengyo wa mukashi hodo sakan de wa nai. 

HAO HA EE CREA TIER, 

The Japanese shipbuilding industry is not as thriving as before. 
(2b) Nihon no zosengyo wa mukashi hodo ninki ga nai. 

HAO eH SILA E AAIR O, 

The Japanese shipbuilding industry is not as popular as before. 


(2a) means shipbuilding in Japan is not as strong as before, while 
(2b) means high school or college graduates in Japan do not wish to go 
into the shipbuilding business as eagerly as before. 


In some cases, sakan X A simply cannot be replaced by ninki ga 
aru AKD & 4. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Senzen no Amerika de wa, jinshusabetsu ga sakan datta (not 
*ninki ga atta AKD oF). 
WIZI Ti, APEZERI ARATE Le. 


In prewar America, racial discrimination was rampant. 


(See also HAYARU and NINKI.) 


Sakaya yA JÆ saké store 


A sakaya WE is a saké store but sells beer and whiskey as well. It is 
quite different from an American liquor store, however. At a sakaya, 
liquor is only one of the many items sold. Most of the merchandise is 
groceries such as sugar, canned food, and miso. The sakaya is a relic 
from another time and is disappearing, though. 


Sakaya WW = should not be confused with sakaba 74, a kind of 
bar. 


Sake yA sake, liguor 


Sake 7 (or, more politely, osake 79) can refer to either (a) Japanese 
rice wine, or (b) alcoholic beverages generally. In (1) below, sake is used 
with meaning (a), while in (2) it has meaning (b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Osake wa arimasen ga biru wa arimasu. 
BIBL OD TEBA DE = ET, 
We don t have sake, but we have beer. 

(2) Ano hito wa sake mo tabako mo nomimasen. 
HOMES HANI bRB EEA, 


He neither drinks liguor nor smokes. 


To avoid this confusion, however, nihonshu H 279 “Japanese rice 
wine” is sometimes used for meaning (a), and arukoru 7 7 2—/V (lit., 
“alcohol”) for meaning (b), as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) Kyo wa nihonshu ni shimasho. 
SALA AIC LSE LE DO. 
Lets have sake today. 

(4) Ano hito wa arukOru ni tsuyoi desu nē. 
MOMS VAM RTT AR. 


He can certainly hold his liquor, cant he! 


Sakka EZ writer, novelist 


A sakka {FÆ is a fiction writer and most commonly a novelist. The 
word is used with reference to a person’s occupation as a writer (or 
novelist). 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kawabata wa Ninon no daihyo-teki na sakka datta. 
Jilm A UD, 


Kawabata was a representative writer (or novelist) of Japan. 


Sakka {£ A cannot be used with regard to the authorship of a 
specific book. In (2) below, sakka is wrong; it has to be replaced by 
sakusha {FÆ “the author of a specific work of fiction.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Kono shosetsu no sakusha (not *sakka (F 2) wa Mishima desu. 
CORO ILE CT. 


The author of this novel is Mishima. 


(See also CHOSHA and SHOSETSUKA.) 


Sakunen IFE last year 


The most common word for last year is kyonen Æ, which is used 
commonly both in speech and writing. When one wishes to be very 
formal, however, one may switch to sakunen. There is no difference in 
meaning, only in the degree of formality. See the following pairs of 
expressions referring to years. 


Noma | Formal 
ototoshi —ĦF EE issakunen —HE ÉE 


Sal ma'zama ia various 


The most common word for “various” is iroiro V V`. Samazama 
$k% , a more formal expression, could be used almost synonymously. In 
(1) below, for example, both would be correct. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihon ni wa iroiro/samazama na hogen ga aru. 
HAICIL WAWA/R TA TSB HS. 


In Japan, there are various kinds of dialects. 


There is, however, a slight difference between these two words. 
Iroiro VY 4.4 means “many different kinds,” and sometimes “many” 
is emphasized over “different,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Iroiro arigatd gozaimasu. 


WAWAHYVBED ZAWET, 


Thank you jor the many (different) things you did for me. 


This use of iroiro VY 2V> 7 cannot be replaced by samazama $k% , 
which always focuses on “different” rather than “many.” That is why 
iroiro and samazama can even be used together, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Nihon ni wa iroiro samazama na hOgen ga aru. 
AAICILW AW AR STFS HD. 
In Japan, there are many different kinds of dialects. 


Sa'muli Æ V` cold 


Samui Æ vò “cold” represents a sensation of coldness perceived 
throughout the whole body. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Kyo wa samui. 
AHRR, 
Its cold today. 


Samui v^ is never used in reference to solids or fluids. Examples 
(2) and (3) below are therefore incorrect. 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) *samui te 
* FEY =F 
lit., cold hand 
(3) *samui jūsu 
EVN“ a — A 
lit., cold juice 


In such cases, samui Æ V^ has to be replaced by tsumetai 4772 v^ (see 
TSUMETAI). 


Some nouns may be modified by either samui or tsumetai. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) samui kaze 
FEV VBL 
cold wind 


(4b) tsumetai kaze 
MEOR 
cold wind 


There is, however, a slight difference between (4a) and (4b). (4a) 
represents the cold wind as something affecting one’s whole body, 
whereas (4b) represents the coldness of the wind as it affects one’s skin, 
one’s face, or one’s hands only. 


-San SA (suffix attached to a name) 


-San “A most commonly follows a person’s family name (or family 
name plus given name) to function somewhat like “Mr.,” “Mrs.,” or 
“Miss,” as in Tanaka-san H F SA or Tanaka Ichirð-san H F — BB & 
A~. Unlike “Mr.,” “Mrs.,” and “Miss,” however, -san is not used when 
addressing a person higher in status than the speaker. For example, a 
company employee speaking to his boss does not use -san but rather 
uses the latter’s title as a term of address, e.g., shachō # te “company 
president,” bucho Yi “department chief,” or kacho E “section 
chief.” A student speaking to his teacher does not as a rule use -san 
either but calls him or her sensei 7:/£ (see SENSEI) instead. 


-San < / may also be attached to given names alone. This is the 
case when one addresses cousins, maids, neighbors’ children, etc. (e.g., 
Tard-san KEB & A~, Michiko-san 52 WTS). -San may be added to 
occupation names to address, or refer to, people in certain occupations. 
Carpenters, gardeners, bakers, for example, are often called daiku-san 
KIS A (lit., “Mr. Carpenter’), uekiya-san 4H 7  & A (lit, “Mr. 
Gardener”), and pan’ya-san 25 V j= X A (lit, “Mr. Baker’), 
respectively. -San is also used with kinship terms in addressing one’s 
relatives if the addressee is higher in status than the speaker, e.g., 0t0- 
san BO SA “father,” oka-san F SA “mother,” oji-san 4 U & 
A “uncle,” and oba-san BIS SA “aunt.” When one addresses one’s 
own children, grandchildren, or younger siblings, one uses their names 
without -san < /v, although -chan b © / (the diminutive variant of - 
san) may sometimes be used. 


-San SA is never used by itself, nor is it ever used in reference to 
oneself. 


Sanpo H walk, stroll 


Sanpo HZB is a noun meaning “a walk” or “a stroll,” and sanpo-suru 
BARAT is the corresponding compound verb meaning “to take a walk 
(or stroll).” Sanpo only refers to a leisurely walk for exercise or for 
pleasure, and should not be used when a specific destination is 
mentioned or when some business is involved. If one walks to the office, 
for example, it is not a sanpo. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) *Maiasa kaisha made sanpo-shimasu. 
“ASALE TAKUT, 
I take a walk to the office every day. 


This sentence has to be rephrased, for example, like the following: 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Maiasa kaisha made aruite ikimasu. 
ERA ELE THOTT ET, 
I walk to the office every day. 


Sa'yonara! = L725 Good-by 


Sayonara = £75 (or, more formally, Sayénara < £ 9 78 5) is the 
most common farewell that may be used at any time of the day. 
However, it carries a rather informal tone and therefore does not go well 
with keigo #{ a (respect language). An adult is unlikely to say 
Sayonara = £75 or Sayonara Š k 9 7% to a person of much 
higher status. For example, an employee would normally use Shitsurei- 
shimasu KILL ET (lit., “Excuse me [for leaving]’”) as he parts with 
his boss. 


Sayonara < k 7 65 is not appropriate for all occasions of 
leavetaking. For example, it cannot be used when one leaves one’s own 
home (Itte-mairimasu íf > T EV’ V EF is the correct expression 
then) or when one sees off a member of one’s own household 
(Itteirasshai {7 > TV Do L EV) is the set phrase for that occasion) 
(see ITTE-MAIRIMASU and ITTE-IRASSHAIJ). 


Seichd-suru pte sr A to grow 


English “grow” may refer not only to the growth of persons, animals, 
plants, and inanimate objects but also to an increase in the number of 
something. Seichd-suru iJ 4, on the other hand, may never refer to 
an increase in the number of something. The use of seichd-suru is 
therefore correct in sentences (1) and (2) below but not in sentence (3). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kodomo wa jidai ni kyiigeki ni seichd-suru. 
FRIES ABC REFS 
Children grow rapidly in their teens. 

(2) Nihon-keizai wa 60-nendai kara 70-nendai ni kakete Ookiku 
seichd-shita. 

HARA ILOOFEIR D> 5 TERCA THE < ME LZ. 
The Japanese economy grew markedly during the 1960s and the 
1970s. 

(3) *Sen-kyūhyaku-hachijū-nendai ni Amerika no Nihongo no 
gakuseisū wa zuibun seicho-shita. “19804F 4I 7 X VU WHOAA 
NABII SAME LE. 

In the 1980s, the number of Japanese-language students in America 
grew a lot. 


In sentence (3) above, “grew in number” should be fueta #9 2 %. 


Seichd-suru pk de 7 4 , unlike “grow,” is basically a written 
expression. Sentence (1) above, for example, should be rephrased in 
speech as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kodomo wa jidai de sugoku Ookiku naru/se ga nobiru. 
TM NAN GG Z KE < LOSERS. 


Children grow a lot taller in their teens. 


Selifu EXT government 


In English, “government” may refer to any level of government. You can 
talk about a city government, a state government, or a federal 
government. In Japanese, on the other hand, seifu Ex ff is generally 
reserved for a national government only. It is therefore correct to say 
Nihon-seifu H Æ EXIF “the Japanese government” or Amerika-seifu 7 
ZI A BOK “the American government” but not, for example, *ken- 


seifu ECF (lit., “prefectural government”). Kencho JT “prefectural 
office” is used instead. 

Along the same lines, English speakers often make the following 
error in Japanese: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) *Ano hito wa seifu ni tsutomete-imasu. 
“dh D NB ICBO CWET, 


That person works jor the governmeni. 


In (1) above, the English version is of course correct, but the 
Japanese, its direct translation, is not. Japanese has other ways of 
expressing the same idea, as in (2a) and (2b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Ano hito wa kancho ni tsutomete-imasu. 
HONLATICMDO TWOEF, 
That person works for a government office. 

(2b) Ano hito wa kanry6/kOmuin desu. 
WON BR/ABA CT. 


That person is a government employee. 


Also, Japanese speakers normally would prefer being more specific, 
e.g., 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Ano hito wa Monbu-Kagakusho (Zaimusho, Gaimusho ...) ni 
tsutomete-imasu. 
OOMISHRESE (HBA, IBA) (CMD TOES, 
That person works for the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, 
Science and Technology (Finance, Foreign Affairs, etc.). 


Seikatsu “ENG life 


Seikatsu “Ei, inochi fù, and jinsei \ Æ are all translated as “life,” but 
each is different. Seikatsu means “life” in the sense of “making a 
living.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Bukka ga takai to seikatsu (not *inochi AN, *jinsei A Æ ) ga 
kurushiku naru. 
WD av’ e EESEL RO. 
When prices are high, life (i.e., making a living) becomes tough. 


Inochi #3 is what sustains life within living things, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Itd-san wa mada wakai noni kekkaku de inochi (not *seikatsu Æ 
15, *jinsei A) o otoshita. 
FEES AIL ECB OIC Cit 2 BE UE. 
Mr. Ito lost (lit., dropped) his life because of TB despite his young 
age. 


Jinsei A Æ is human existence in the sense of “a course of life,” as 
in 


EXAMPLES: 

Ga) Jinsei (not *seikatsu 4-75, *inochi AN) wa yonji kara to iwarete 
kita. 
AFILHN +6 ESP TET, 
It has always been said that life begins at forty. 

(3b) Kare no jinsei (not *inochi 47) wa mijime datta. 
WMOMKMILACUOE o. 


His life was miserable. 


In (3b) above, jinsei AÆ may be replaced by seikatsu “74, but the 
meaning of the sentence would change. (3b) means “His life from 
beginning to end was a miserable one,” i.e., “he was never happy 
throughout his life.” On the other hand, Kare no seikatsu wa mijime 
datta KO ATR ILA CMF would seem to focus on a particular 
period of his life. For example, he grew up happily in the country, but 
then he moved to Tokyo to enter college and, while there, he had no 
money and had to live a very sad life. 


Selito AE fE student, pupil 


In English, a person attending almost any kind of school from 
elementary school to college and beyond may be called a student. In 
Japanese, on the other hand, gakusei =F (see GAKUSEI) and seito Æ 


%€, both meaning “student,” are fairly clearly distinguished from each 
other, the former being reserved mostly for college and university 
students, and the latter for younger students in nursery school through 
high school. The line of demarcation is somewhat blurred, however, high 
school students sometimes being referred to as gakusei. 


Students taking private lessons are not gakusei Æ but seito EFE 
regardless of age. For example, a housewife taking piano lessons from a 
tutor is his seito. Note the difference between the two words. 


EXAMPLE: 

Ano piano no sensei ni wa seito ga takusan aru. Gakusei mo, shufu 
mo, komodo mo iru. 

HDNET J OFEILATEDB Arbh., FED. Emb, TE 
Saree 

That piano teacher has lots of private students—{college] students, 
housewives, and children. 


Selizei (HV EV ` at the most 


Seizei WUWU means “at the most,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Watashi wa biru o nonde mo, seizei ippai da. 
AIL EV EKA CH. HUME IRIE, 


I can drink only one glass of beer at the most. 
The implication in the above case is “even if I put in all my effort.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kare no nenshi wa seizei niman-doru dard. 
{Er DHENE MEV REA 9. 


His annual income must be at the most $20,000. 


In sentence (2), seizei VEVO could imply either “even with his 
best effort” or “even if I’m trying to give it the highest possible 
estimate.” 


Se kai Th FR world 


If you look up “world” in an English-Japanese dictionary, you will find 
at least three words: sekai tH: 3, yononaka tii F}, and seken tH fH]. 
Sekai in a broad sense is the physical world that spreads all over the 
globe, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Sekai (not *yononaka tt © +, *seken tit fi] ) -jū o ryoko-shite 
mitai. 
TE IEP 2 GT LTA), 


ľd like to travel all over the world. 


Sekai tH: 4 in a much narrower sense may refer to a particular 
segment of society, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Gakusha no sekai (not *yononaka tk © +, *seken tt fi) wa, ii 
koto bakari de wa nai. 
FEOIR WUT EID) TIKA, 


The world of academics is not all pleasant. 


Yononaka HED F means “this general world where we live” but not 
the kind of geographical world consisting of almost 200 countries. For 
example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Toshi o toru to yononaka (not *sekai TA, “seken TH) ga iya ni 
naru hito ga iru. 
TEDHA EMO PAV WIT ARA ABW S, 
Some people, as they grow old, become tired of the world (not in the 
sense of international politics or anything like that, but rather in 
terms of what happens around them in daily life in general). 


Seken ttf] is very close to yononaka ED t} but much narrower in 
scope. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Konna koto o suru to, seken (not *sekai 15%, *yononaka EO) 
ni taishite hazukashii. 
TARET SE, ECHL CHP A Lv, 

If I do something like this, I'll be too embarrassed to face the world 
(i.e., the people around me). 


Se! mali BEV \ narrow, small in area 


Semai JU is the opposite of hiroi JA v^ “wide” (see HIROI). As is the 
case with hiroi, semai is used both one-dimensionally as in example (1) 
and two-dimensionally as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) semai michi (mon, toguchi, etc.) 
SRV (FH, AHA, ete.) 
narrow road (gate, doorway, etc.) 

(2) semai heya (niwa, kuni, etc.) 
REV Bie (RE, EL ete.) 


small (i.e., limited in space) room (yard, country, etc.) 


When used two-dimensionally, semai JUN is similar in meaning to 
chiisai / NAUN “small,” but these two adjectives are different in focus. 
Chiisai is simply “small in size,” whereas semai signifies “not spacious 
enough for a particular purpose.” Even a chiisai room may not be semai 
if occupied by someone without furniture, while even an Okii K & vò 
“large” room could become semai if used for a huge banquet (Suzuki, p. 
80). One might say that semai carries a negative connotation while 
chiisai doesn’t. 


Senjitsu IE H the other day 


Senjitsu 70: H is probably used most often in greetings, as in the 
following: 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Senjitsu wa gochisõ-sama deshita. 
MAG De a CO Le 
Thank you for the treat the other day. 

(2) Senjitsu wa domo arigatd gozaimashita. 
FAILED EHYVBEICAWE VLE, 
Thank you for what you did for me the other day. 


In Japan, when two people meet after a few days (perhaps up to a 
week or two), each tries to remember in words what favor the other 
person did for him the last time they met. Even if the other person might 


not have done any favor at all, one often acknowledges the last meeting 
by saying something less specific such as 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Senjitsu wa domo shitsurei-shimashita. 
Fone DA, LE biG 
lit., I was rude the other day. 


This expression is used even when the speaker did nothing rude at all. It 
is merely the Japanese way of saying “It was good to see you (or talk to 
you) the other day.” In fact, (3) is a good example of how Japanese 
speakers have a tendency to apologize where English speakers would 
express happiness or pleasure (e.g., “It was good to see you,” “I enjoyed 
talking to you,” “Your party was simply great,” etc.). 


If one wishes to be even less specific than (3) above, one can simply 
say 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Senjitsu wa domo. 


FUL ae Gs 


This could be an abbreviation of either (2) or (3). Precisely because of its 
vagueness, this expression 1s considered very convenient and is used 
quite frequently. 


Senjitsu 5¢ H is a formal expression and should be replaced by 
kono-aida — [A] in informal speech (see KONO-AIDA). 


Senpai Tote lit., one’s senior 


If a person enters, and graduates from, the same school or college that 
you do, but ahead of you in time, even by one year, he is a senpai 55 
to you, and you don’t refer to him as a tomodachi AÉ “friend” (see 
TOMODACHI). Men observe these terminology rules much more 
rigidly than women do. Suppose Tanaka and Suzuki, both men, 
graduated from the same high school or college, with Tanaka graduating 
a year or two before Suzuki. If they meet, Tanaka will call Suzuki either 
Suzuki £570 or Suzuki-kun £97 Æ, but Suzuki will address Tanaka as 
Tanaka-san HR & /. (In this particular instance, women’s speech 
might be called more democratic than men’s. If Tanaka and Suzuki 


above were both women, they would call each other Tanaka-san and 
Suzuki-san.) 


Being a senpai 7:25 thus gives one higher status in Japanese human 
relations, but at the same time this is accompanied by “noblesse oblige.” 
It is tacitly understood in Japanese society that senpai are supposed to 
look after the well-being of their kohai 42% “juniors,” especially if they 
used to belong to the same athletic team in school or college. In fact, 
high school or college athletic teams in Japan are often coached by 
senpai who volunteer their service free of charge. (See also KOHAL.) 


Se! nseli Se FE teacher 


Sensei 7¢4£ has two uses. First of all, it means “teacher.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ano hito wa koko no sensei da so da. 
HO AMLMROEEFE 9 TE, 


I hear he is a high-school teacher. 


Second, it is used as a respectful term of address for people in certain 
professions, e.g., teachers, doctors, dentists, writers, lawyers, and 
politicians. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Sensei, ashita wa gotsugo ga yoroshii desho ka. 
RÆ, MH LCIMCMARBLALWCLE NAN 


Would tomorrow be convenient for you? 


This second use of sensei 7¢ Æ is impossible to translate into English 
because there is no equivalent. (It is for this reason that the translator of 
Soseki Natsume’s novel Kokoro = = 4 used the Japanese word sensei 
throughout the English version for the elderly gentleman who is called 
sensei and otherwise remains nameless in the original.) In situations such 
as (2) above, the English speaker would use the name of the addressee, 
e.g., “Dr. (or Mr., Mrs., Miss) Miller, would tomorrow be convenient for 
you?” 

There is another word, kyoshi Fi, which also means “teacher,” but 
there are several differences between this word and sensei. First of all, 
kyoshi does not refer to anyone but teachers. Second, it is never used as 
a term of address. Third, the word sensei carries with it a connotation of 


respect and is therefore not used in reference to oneself. When a teacher 
mentions his occupation to someone else, he should say, for example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Koko no kydshi (not *sensei Æ) o shite-imasu. 
mo Be DCWEF, 


I am a high-school teacher. 


Fourth, except when one is referring to oneself, kyOshi #CÉM is mostly a 
written form. It is not a conversational expression like sensei 5¢4 and is 
rarely used by children. 


Senshu EP a player (selected to play a sport) 


Senshu = is often translated as “player,” but one must be careful not 
to equate the two. First, a “player” can be a player of anything, e.g., a 
tennis player, a chess player, a piano player, etc., while senshu normally 
refers only to athletes. Second, a senshu is someone selected to play a 
certain sport while a player can be anyone who plays something. See the 
difference between (la) and (1b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Taro wa tenisu no senshu da. 
KEILTF = ADB, 
Taro is a varsity tennis player. 

(1b) Jon wa tenisu o suru. 
JAITA D; 


John is a tennis player. 


Sentence (la) means “Taro is a member of his school’s tennis team,” 
whereas (1b) is just another way of saying “John plays tennis.” 


Sentaku VEYE washing 


Sentaku WE Wé means “washing, laundering,’ and it becomes a 
compound verb with the addition of suru F 4, i.e., sentaku-suru YEYE 
~ 4, meaning “to wash, to launder.” Sentaku refers only to washing 
clothes, linens, etc. and is, in this sense, quite different from arau YE 9 
“to wash,” which may refer to washing anything. In sentence (1), 


therefore, either sentaku-suru or arau would be all right, but in (2), 
arau would be the only correct verb. 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Ato de kutsushita o sentaku-suru (or arau) tsumori desu. 
HLT DHAWET (9) O59 CT, 
I plan to wash some socks later. 

(2) Te o arai-nasai (not *sentaku-shinasai Vey L 72 XV). 
FATEV ZS SV, 
Wash your hands. 


English “wash” does not always require an object. For example, in 
“Monday is the day we wash,” “wash” by itself means “wash clothes” 
and doesn’t need an object. In Japanese, on the other hand, although 
sentaku-suru cys 4 does not always need an object, arau does. In 
the following example, therefore, only (a) would be correct. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Getsuy6 ga (a) sentaku-bi desu. 
H REDS vene H TT 
(b) *arau hi 
ASH 
Monday is our wash day. 


Se nzo FAH ancestor 


There are two main words in Japanese meaning “ancestor”: senzo 7: 44. 
and sosen ¢45¢. Senzo sounds more personal and usually refers to one’s 
own family ancestors, especially fairly recent (1.e., going back only a few 
generations). For example, a butsudan {Af “family Buddhist altar” is 
dedicated to one’s senzo, or more politely, gosenzo-sama — 55 4H AK 
“dear ancestors,” 1.e., one’s deceased parents, grandparents, and perhaps 
great grandparents. Sosen is a more impersonal term; thus there is no 
such expression as *gososensama * — 4H FE FR to refer to one’s own 
“dear” ancestors. Sosen connotes going back much farther and is 
therefore preferred to senzo when, for example, one talks about the 
ancestors of the Japanese race, as in 


EXAMPLE: 


Nihonjin no sosen (?senzo) ga doko kara kita ka to iu koto wa, ima 
demo tokidoki mondai ni sareru. 

HAASE (PH) DE SD Ne Eb WEC 
AF MACN, 

Where the ancestors of the Japanese race originally came from is still 
argued about at times. 


Shibai <5 play 


Shibai < /= means a “play” in the sense of “theatrical performance” or 
“show.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kyo wa shibai o mi ni ikimasho. 
GAIL e AICTE ELE I. 
Lets go and see a play today. 

(2) Are wa ii shibai deshita yo. 
DIONE CLE ko 
That was a good play. 


Shibai (2 = may also mean “playacting, putting on an act.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Honto ni naite-iru n ja arimasen. Shibai desu yo. 
AMIN CTW SA CEDI EEA, KETT ko 
She isn t really crying. She 5 just faking it. 


Dramas one reads are usually not shibai 2 /& but gikyoku [lik Hi 
(although when a gikyoku is performed on stage, it is referred to as a 
shibai). 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Chéhofu no gikyoku (not *shibai 2/8) wa zuibun yonda ga, 
shibai wa mada mita koto ga nai. 
Fam 7 OBL VS ARATE, SLE Ta E 
DSTRV 
I’ve read a lot of dramas by Chekhov, but I’ve never seen any of them 
performed. 


“Drama” in the sense of “theater arts” is not shibai 2 /& but engeki 


Tai A. 


EKAMPLE: 
(5) Ano hito wa daigaku de engeki o senko-shite-imasu. 
DONIK CRA e EARL WET, 


He is majoring in theater arts in college. 


An amateur play staged by young students, especially elementary- 
school children, is usually called geki | rather than shibai A=. 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Uchi no ko wa kondo gakugeikai de geki ni deru so desu. 
1 bOFILGEFSS TANC CHIZI CT. 
Our child says he'll be in a play at the school art festival. 


When geki J] is used in compounds, however, there is no connotation of 
amateurishness. For example, kageki KA| “opera,” shikydgeki FRAI 
“religious play,” etc., just represent different categories of plays. 

Plays written and produced for radio or TV are called dorama F 7 
‘Y (from English “drama”)—more specifically, rajio-dorama 7 ZA F 
7 ~¥ (iit., “radio drama”) or terebidorama 7 V E f 7 ~ (lit., “TV 
drama”). 


Shibaraku-buri L(t 5 ¢ SY for the first time after a long while 


Shibaraku L (5 < and shibaraku-buri LI 5 < X V are often 
confused by students of Japanese, but they are not the same. Shibaraku 
means “for a while,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Shibaraku koko de omachi kudasai. 
LIL6< DCO TEH ZEW. 


Please wait here for a while. 


Just as in the case of English “for a while,” the time span referred to 
as shibaraku LI D < could be either long or not so long; only the 
context determines the actual length. 


Shibaraku-buri LI 5 < & , on the other hand, means “for the 
first time after a long while” and is never used unless the time span is 


long. It is thus synonymous with hisashiburi A L-5 V , as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kyowa shibaraku-buri ni/de Nihon-eiga o mita. 
GA LIT6< SY C/T HRR 2 Fhe, 
hisashi-buri 
AN ULU) 


Today I saw a Japanese film after a long time. 


When you see someone after many months or years, you may 
exchange the following greeting, which is a standard formula used quite 
often: 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) (O)hisashi-buri desu ne. 
(H) ALS 9 CT, 
Shibaraku-buri 
LIRA SY 


We haven t seen each other for a long time. 


When the person you meet in such a situation is a good friend with 
whom you speak informally, just say 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Shibaraku! 
LIZ6< | 


Haven t seen you for a while! 


In this case, -buri > is omitted. Note that -buri in hisashi-buri AL 
S V , however, can never be left out, i.e., “hisashi AL” by itself can 
never be used. 


Shigoto tE work, job 


Shigoto (LE means “job” or “work.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Jon wa daigaku o sotsugyo-shite sugu shigoto ga mitsukatta. 
Va VISKPRBRELTT CHER RODE, 
John found a job right after he graduated from college. 


(1b) Kyo wa kaisha de shigoto ga nakute taikutsu-shite-shimatta. 
SATE ES ua EDK, 


Today I was bored at the office because there was no work to do. 


In English, one may say “I just came home from work” to mean “I 
just came home from the office.” In Japanese, however, shigoto {E = 
cannot replace kaisha AFE “company; office.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ima kaisha (not *shigoto AL) kara kaette kita tokoro desu. 
WEBBED DIO TREE ATT., 


I just came home from the office. 


An American once said to me Shigoto kara denwa o kakemasu {E 
FD fase DIT E Ta to mean “TII call you from my office.” This 
sentence is also wrong. Shigoto TL in this context must be replaced by 
kaisha ft, ginko £277 “bank,” daigaku KÆ “university,” kenkyijo 
it 30 AT “institute,” etc., depending on where one works; otherwise just 
use tsutomesaki #)% 5c “place where one is employed.” 


Shi kata ga nali [LAG DIPUN cannot be helped 


Shikata ga nai {t F 28 78, or shikatanai {t F 78V., is almost 
always equated with “cannot be helped,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Byðki no toki ni gakko o yasumu no wa shikata ga nai. 
TURD FIC SANG REP DILL ASTRA, 


Missing school when one is ill is something that can t be helped. 


This expression, however, has other uses. For example, it may mean 
“useless” when preceded by te mo T %. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Imasara sonna koto o itte mo shikata ga nai. 


WEE OCARHER OT HILT), 
Its useless to say that kind of thing now. 


Or it may mean “unbearably” when preceded by te T. 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Atsukute shikata ga nai kara, pūru e ikō to omou. 
ALCELI RAND bo, T-n WAA 
Its unbearably hot (lit, lts so hot and theres nothing we can do 
about it); I think I'll go to the pool. 


It also means “hopeless” when it directly modifies a noun. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Aitsu honto ni shikata ga nai/shoganai yatsu da. 
VOILA KAET ARV LE IBRO PIT, 
Hes a really hopeless guy. 


Shi kaku! DU] #4 square 


Shikaku PU f literally means “four-cornered [shape].” It follows, 
therefore, that the word may refer not only to squares but to rectangular 
shapes as well. When one has to make a distinction between the two, one 
may say seihokei 1E 777? for “a square” and chohokei fe H JÉ for “a 
rectangular shape.” 


Shï ke'n ane examination 


Don’t translate “take an examination” directly into Japanese and say 
*shiken o toru KAHAR % HX (lit, “to take an examination”). The 
correct expression is shiken o ukeru AR 25 I} 5 (lit., “to receive an 
examination’). 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Miyata-kun wa Todai no nyiigaku-shiken o ukeru so da. 
BS ABILRAD AFAR SIT OT ITE, 
I hear Miyata will be taking the entrance examination for Tokyo 
University. 


Unlike English “examination,” shiken FAR does not normally refer 
to examination papers. A sheet of paper with examination questions is 
called shiken-mondai FASA MIA before the answers are written in, and 
toan 4 (lit., “answer draft”) afterward. 


EXAMPLES: 


(2) Teacher: Ima shiken-mondai (not *shiken i 58) o tsukutte- 
iru n desu. 
VV PARR ae Fo CWO ATCT, 


I’m preparing an exam. 


(3) Teacher: Toan (not *shiken i BR) o takusan shirabe- 
(after nakucha naranai n desu. 
exams) ERETT | SAAT BORO RWA CT, 


I’ve got to read lots of exams. 


Sh'inji'ru {8 C 5 to believe 


English “believe” is sometimes used very lightly, just to signify “think,” 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) I believe (or think) VII have lunch now. 


Shinjiru {4 C 4 cannot be used in this manner; it is a much 
weightier word, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Watashi no iu koto o shinjite kudasai. 
ALOE DO Be RUT SV, 


Please believe what I say. 


Shinjiru {a C 4 has another version, shinzuru fa + % , but this 
latter verb is more formal and is basically a written form. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kirisuto o shinzuru mono wa Kurisuchan de aru. 
HS UALRET SBILT UN AF HY CHS, 


A person who believes in Christ is a Christian. 


Shinkansen aT TEAR the New Trunk Line; the train which runs on 
the New Trunk Line 


Shinkansen #1 ‘fi, the so-called Bullet Train, literally means “New 
Trunk Line.” The word may refer to either the line or the train. 


EKAMPLES: 

(la) Shinkansen wa rokuju-nendai ni kaitsi-shita. 
KI BAI L, 
The Shinkansen opened in the 60s. 

(1b) Kondo no Kydto-yuki no Shinkansen wa nan-ji ni demasu ka. 
ES ED TREBTT & ORTER RRC HE TD, 
What time is the next Shinkansen leaving for Kyoto? 


This kind of ambiguous usage is quite common in Japanese and is 
seen widely. English tends to be a little more specific. Compare the 
Japanese and the English versions below. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kondo no Nikko wa ku-ji ni demasu. 
FS FED BUILTH ET, 
The next Japan Airlines flight leaves at 9 A.M. 


Shi ntai-shog aisha Hy [AS [org = Ge physically-handicapped 
person 


Just as English has become very sensitive about the use of discriminatory 
expressions such as “blind,” “deaf,” “mute,” “cripple,” etc., so has 
Japanese. Although the Japanese public in general still remains 
insensitive, the media have become extremely careful not to use any 
discriminatory terms. In fact, more and more neutral-sounding new 
words are being coined for this purpose. For example, a deaf person used 
to be called tsunbo 28, but the official term these days is résha WE, 
which sounds much less offensive. Shintaishdgaisha F (4 it FH # is 
another fairly new word meaning “physically-handicapped person.” 
Since it is such a long word consisting of five kanji, it is often shortened 
to shinshdsha [MH or shogaisha EEH. 


Shiritsu RL NE. private 


In a Japanese-English dictionary, shiritsu FA 57 is always translated as 
“private,” but this is actually very misleading because the idea of 
“private” is expressed only by the first kanji of the two, and not by the 
second, which is \£, meaning “established” or “founded.” A private 
university is a privately-established university, so it is shiritsu-daigaku 
AL S K Æ A private property, however, is a privately-owned, not 


privately established, property, so you must call it shiyū-zaisan 44 Hf 
FE (lit., “privately-owned property”), not shiritsu-zaisan #4 >Z Wf PE. A 
private hospital room is called koshitsu HÆ (lit., “individual room”). 

Shiritsu-daigaku FA K = “private university” and shiritsu- 
daigaku tj >Z X= “municipal university” (lit., city-founded university) 
are unfortunately pronounced the same. To make the distinction clear in 
speech, the former is often pronounced watakushi-ritsu ( #4 XZ ), 
giving a kun reading to the first kanji #4, which is normally given an on 
reading in this context. Shi tH in Ti MEA =, too, is pronounced 
sometimes with its kun reading, i.e., ichi (TH), for the sake of 
differentiation. 


Shiru 4 4 to get to know 


Shiru #4 is a very strange verb. To express the idea of “I don’t know,” 
we use the non-past negative, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Shirimasen. (or Shiranai.) 
AORTA, (ASR, ) 


I dont know. 


However, to express the idea of “I know,” we must use the -te-iru form, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Shitte-imasu. (or Shitte-iru.) 
WoC AMIS CMDs 2 
I know. (lit, I am in the state of having gotten to know.) 


In other words, for some reason, we never use Shirimasu 40 V 4 7 (or 
Shiru 4 4) to mean “I know,” nor do we usually use Shitte-imasen ‘I 
2 TWEE A (or Shitte-inai #15 CTV ARUM to mean “I don’t know.” 
(Although we occasionally hear Shitte-imasen or Shitteinai, they are 
not common expressions.) The reason “I know” is Shitte-iru #1 3 TUN 
4 is because shiru is a punctual verb meaning “to get to know,” and not 
a stative verb meaning “to know.” Shitte-iru, therefore, literally means 
“I am in the state of having gotten to know.” The question still remains, 
however, why Shitte-inai #1 > TUWAN (lit, “I am not in the state of 
having gotten to know”) is not as common an expression as Shiranai ll 


DIA V in the sense of “I don’t know.” No other verb behaves quite like 
this. 


English “I don’t know” does not always correspond to Shirimasen 
en Ae A (or Shiranai %4 Ò 72 vò) in Japanese; it sometimes 
corresponds to Wakarimasen 42> V REA (or Wakaranai 77 2> D 7g 
V^). For the difference between these two Japanese expressions, see 
WAKARU. 


Shiso E7 thought; idea; ideology 


English “thought” and “idea” are words that can be used in daily speech, 
e.g., “TII give it some thought,” “That’s a good idea,” etc. Shisd A248, 
on the other hand, is a more technical, academic, philosophical term, as 
in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Kanto no shis 
AY TORN 
Kant’ ideology 

(1b) kindai-shisoshi 
NEAR 


modern intellectual history 


For “TII give it some thought,” therefore, just say Chotto kangaete 
mimasu b t o t ž TAHET. For “That's a good idea,” say Ii 
kangae da V V4 Žž 7, or even li aidia da O 7477 7, but not 
“Ti shisd da VEHTE. 


Shitamachi P HIT lower town; downtown 


Shitamachi [HJ literally means “lower town” and refers mostly to the 
low-lying areas of Tokyo, such as Asakusa, Kanda, and Shiba, where, 
during the Edo period, the townspeople (mainly merchants) resided. This 
is the home of genuine Edokko }L F > + “Edoites,” the speakers of 
shitamachi speech, which is known for its lack of distinction between hi 
O and shi L. (Incidentally, in the Japanese version of My Fair Lady, 
Eliza Doolittle speaks this sort of shitamachi speech as the Japanese 
equivalent of Cockney.) 


To equate shitamachi [HJ with English “downtown” is absolutely 
erroneous. For one thing, any good-sized town has a downtown section, 
whereas shitamachi is used almost exclusively in reference to Tokyo. 
For another, shitamachi is not as frequently used in Japanese as 
“downtown” is in English. The English speaker talks about going 
downtown, eating downtown, or shopping downtown. That is all part of 
everyday language. The Japanese counterparts of these expressions, 
however, do not ordinarily contain the word shitamachi. Even in Tokyo, 
which has a section called shitamachi, one does not use, for example, 
“Kyo wa shitamachi e ikimashd 4 H l4 FEJ ÍT & E UE 9 to mean 
“Let's go downtown today.” Instead, one would refer to specific sections 
of Tokyo, as in Kyo wa Ginza e ikimashd 4 H (tah En X ELE 
2 “Let's go to the Ginza today,’ Kyo wa Shinjuku de eiga o 
mimashita 4 H (Lr ts CHH & SLE L “Isaw a movie in Shinjuku 
today,” or Shibuya de shokuji o shimashita (zA TÊKA LE LE “I 
ate [at a restaurant] in Shibuya.” The word shitamachi is used primarily 
to describe a person’s background, as in Ano hito wa shitamachi- 
sodachi desu yo > D AIL Fa AE CHT k “He grew up in 
shitamachi.” 


Shi tsu'rei-shimasu FAL LÆ T Excuse me 


Shitsurei-shimasu KAL L Æ and Shitsurei-shimashita Æ%L L Æ L 
7< both become “Excuse me” in English, but they should be clearly 
distinguished. Shitsurei-shimasu means “I am going to commit an act 
of rudeness” while Shitsurei-shimashita means “I have committed an 
act of rudeness.” The former, therefore, should be used to mean “Excuse 
me” for something you are about to do—for example, before going into 
your teacher’s office. The latter, on the other hand, should be used to 
mean “Excuse me” for something you have already done, such as having 
bothered the addressee. 


Shitsurei-shimasu KALULUT and Shitsurei-shimashita 2 ¢L L 
Æ L% are also used in situations that English speakers do not normally 
consider worth apologizing for. For example, Japanese say Shitsurei- 
shimasu when invited into someone’s home. We regularly say 
Shitsurei-shimasu as a farewell instead of Sayonara & £ 7% 5 when 
parting with someone higher in status than we are. It is normal for us to 
say Senjitsu wa shitsureishimashita 5¢ AIR L Æ UZ when we 
see someone with whom we have done something recently, e.g., dining 


out together. The English equivalent in such a case would not be “I’m 
sorry for what I did the other day,” but rather “It was good to see you the 
other day.” In informal conversation, both Shitsurei-shimasu and 
Shitsurei-shimashita become Shitsurei 2¢4L. 


Shokuji ft SF meal 


In English, you can say either “have a meal” or “eat a meal.” In 
Japanese, however, use shokuji o suru # 2% 2 (it, “do a meal”) 
or, more formally, shokuji o toru RẸ 2 HX 4 (lit., “take a meal”), but 
not *shokuji o taberu REŻ RSA. 


Gohan Z fk, when used in the sense of “meal,” on the other hand, 
takes taberu R-A 4%, and not suru 4% or toru MA. See the example 
below. 


EXAMPLE: 
Gohan mo tabeta (not *shita/totta U7</9X> 72)? 
TED DESK? 


Have you eaten yet? (lit., Have you eaten a meal yet?) 


Shosetsu /J NAN, novel, short story 


A shosetsu /J> ii is a work of fiction, be it a novel or a short story. In 
other words, the Japanese language does not generally make a distinction 
between novels and short stories. When it is necessary to do so, however, 
one can use the term chohen-shêsetsu iman (lit., “long shosetsu”) 
for novels and tanpen-shdsetsu #2 imi /)\ it (lit., “short shdsetsu”) for 
short stories. 


Shosetsuka /| ine novelist 


Shosetsuka /h iZ means “novelist” or “writer of short stories.” Thus it 
has a narrower range of meaning than sakka / 4, which, although it 
most often means “novelist,” can also refer to playwrights (see SAKKA, 
also CHOSHA). 


Sho 'tai-suru [Sho 'otai-suru] HA KAT 7) to invite 


Shotai-suru #444 4 “to invite” is a formal expression and is usually 
used with expressions denoting formal affairs. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) hito o kekkonshiki (en’yikai, kaiten-iwai, etc.) ni shOtai-suru 
A ZIARA (WES, RAE RLV, ete.) ICHAT S 
to invite a person to a wedding (a garden party, the opening of a 
store, etc.) 


In daily conversation, especially in reference to less formal affairs, 
yobu 4-5 is the verb used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kino wa Ishida-san no uchi e yishoku ni yobareta n desu. 
ZDIOILAHSADISDNARITELIENEA CT, 


Yesterday I was invited to dinner at the Ishidas. 


Yobu £-5 implies that the person invited comes to where the inviter is. 
On the other hand, if you wish to ask someone to go somewhere with 
you, use sasou #59 to mean “Let's go to such-and-such a place.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) tomodachi o eiga (shibai, ongakukai, etc.) ni sasou 
AC eR] GZ, WAE, ete.) (CHI 
to ask a friend out to a movie (play, concert, etc.) 


Shu jutsu EN (surgical) operation 


Shujutsu flv refers to “surgical operation,” and not any other kind of 
operation. “Be operated on” is formally shujutsu o ukeru FINE =& 7 
% (lit., “receive an operation”). 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Sato-san wa raigetsu i no shujutsu o ukeru koto ni natte-iru. 


PERS IDR AO Fite SIT Hm LITO TWAS, 
Mr. Sato is scheduled to have a stomach operation next month. 


“To operate on someone” is shujutsu o suru Fii 27 4, as in 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Gekai wa shujutsu o suru no ga senmon da. 
IPE ILE TS oP, 


Surgeons specialize in operating. 


Colloquially, however, shujutsu o suru Fí 2 7 4 is often used to 
mean the same as shujutsu o ukeru FIS} 4. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Satd-san wa raigetsu i no shujutsu o suru n datte. 
VERE S AIK ROFE TSAR FT, 


I hear Mr. Sato is going to have a stomach operation next month. 


In informal speech, shujutsu F bf is frequently pronounced 
shujitsu just as Shinjuku #ffij is often pronounced Shinjiku. 


Shu mi ERIR hobby; taste 


Shumi EREK has two meanings. First, it is something one does for fun in 
one’s spare time, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Watashi no shumi wa dokusho to supdtsu desu. 
ALD RB TH CARY CF, 
My hobbies are reading and sports. 


Second, shumi #4 means “ability to see and enjoy what is good in 
art, manners, etc.,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Yoshida-san no kite-iru mono wa, itsumo shumi ga ii. 
BA SA OM CWSBIL, WOODS BRA, 


Ms. Yoshida 5 clothes always show good taste. 


Shisen ASH, end of the war 


August 15 is commemorated in Japan as Shiisen Kinenbi %4 %k ad H 
“the day to commemorate the end of World War II.” What is interesting 
is the fact that the Japanese rarely use the word haisen [Wik “defeat (in 
war)” because it hurts their egos too much to admit the war ended in 
Japan’s surrender. Hence shiisen %% #%, which they can swallow more 


easily. Although some people criticize this hypocrisy, it may not be a bad 
practice. After all, shiisen is nota lie. The war did end that day. 


Shusho MAH prime minister 


In English, “prime minister” and “premier” may refer to the same 
person. In Japanese, there are shusho #4 and sêridaijin %8 K E, 
but the former is used more frequently than the latter. SOridaijin is often 
shortened to just sori KAE. 


EXAMPLE: 

Kyo shush6/sori (daijin) wa Igirisu no shusho to kaidan no yotei da 
so da. 

GA KIARA (KE) 4d FU ADH ESROP ERE 9 
ls 

I hear the premier is scheduled to have a meeting with the prime minister 
of England today. 


Interestingly, sori (daijin) E (AKE) is rarely used in reference 
to the prime minister of a foreign nation. 


Sa! [Solo] desu © 9 CT That's right 


So desu € 9 CF meaning “That is so” and its negative counterpart Sd 
ja arimasen 79 Cè &® V EEA meaning “That isn’t so” are most 
normally used in response to a question that ends with a noun + desu ka 


CTD (or ja arimasen ka C+ © V EAD). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) A: Are wa Tanaka-san desu ka. 
mIVULA HA SACHA 
Is that Mr. Tanaka? 

B: Hai, so desu. 

Pie OOF. 
Yes, it is. 

(2) A: Are wa Suzuki-san desu ka. 
HIVILEA SA CTD 
Is that Mr. Suzuki? 


B: lie, sO ja arimasen. Tanaka-san desu yo. 
VA, TI CLV EtA HAACHI, 
No, it isn t. Its Mr. Tanaka. 


In response to a question that ends with an adjective + desu ka CT 
2» or a verb + ka 7>, don’t use S6 desu 7 3 CT but repeat the same 
adjective or verb instead. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) A: Sore wa oishii desu ka. 
CAIVULBVYLVY CFD 
Is that delicious? 
B: Ee, oishii desu yo. 
Ay, FVII OT Le 
Yes, it is [delicious]. 
(4) A: Takano-san wa eigo ga wakarimasu ka. 
IEP S ALR AAD OETA, 
Does Mr. Takano understand English? 
B: Ee, wakarimasu yo. 
As. GIVE Le 
Yes, he does (lit, he understands). 


The above does not apply to So desu në © 9 C442 Žž or Sd desu ka 
ACTH. 


EXAMPLES: 
(5) A: Kore wa oishii desu né. 
HAs LVVCP Tax. 
This is delicious, isn t it! 
B: So desu në. 
an) ea Beer 
It is, isn t it! 
(6) A: Takada-san wa yoku nomimasu né. 
mBak < Aka TAa, 
Mr. Takada drinks a lot, doesn t he! 
B: So desu në. 
CITIRA 
He does, doesn t he! 
(7) A: Kore wa oishii desu yo. 
ZIVUEBVLVCTE, 


This is delicious, you know. 
B: So desu ka. 
PATT 
Oh, is it? 
(8) A: Takada-san wa yoku nomimasu yo. 
HPSk RAE EL, 
Mr. Takada drinks a lot, you know. 
B: So desu ka. 
tO CPD 


Does he? 


Incidentally, Japanese sa € 9 has etymologically nothing to do with 
English “so,” although they sound alike and have similar meanings. 
Japanese s6 is traceable to its older version sayo Ac tk, which has 
survived in the farewell Sayonara á kL 9 78 5 “Goodby,” which 
literally meant “If it is so [then we must part].” (See also SO DESU KA.) 


So! [Soo] desu ka Ka 5) Tg Is that so? 


So desu ka < 9 © F > “Is that so?” is a standard response to 
someone’s statement. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) A: Kino Fujisan ni nobotte-kimashita. 
0j EEUE TEKEL, 
Yesterday I went climbing Mt. Fuji. 

B: So desu ka. 
COT 
Is that so? 


Since So desu ka € 5 TF 2> is just a response and not a real question 
(though it looks like a question, with ka 7> at the end), pronounce it with 
a falling intonation. If it is pronounced with a rising intonation, it 
becomes a genuine question meaning “Is what you’ve just said really 
so?” You would then sound as though you were questioning the other 
person’s credibility. 


Also remember that, in Japanese, So desu ka < 9 CTD? is 
probably used much more often than “Is that so?” in English. The reason 
is that SO desu ka does not have many variants, while “Is that so?” does. 
Consider the following examples in English: 


EKAMPLES: 

(2) A: He's a great athlete. 
B: Is he? 

(3) A: My wife left for Europe yesterday. 
B: Did she? 

(4) A: Mr. Smith can speak Japanese, you know. 
B: Can he? 


All the responses above would be So desu ka € 9 TT in Japanese. 


So desu ka € 5 CTF 75 does have a few variants, however, one 
being Hontd desu ka A 4 CF (lit., “Is that a truth?”). Hontd desu 
ka, as explained by Jorden (1, p. 29), “indicates livelier interest and 
greater surprise.” It should, like SO desu ka, be pronounced with a 
falling intonation unless you wish to indicate doubt. 


Sulgoli 97 CV terrific 


Sugoi + —V used to be nothing more than an adjective, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(1a) Ano josei wa sugoi bijin da. 
dh OEVELT COWRA, 
That woman is a striking beauty. 

(1b) Sugoi ame da ne. 

SV AR TA 


Isn t this an awful downpour! 


Nowadays, in colloquial Japanese, it is sometimes used as an adverb 
as well, as in (2). 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kono kéki sugoi oishii ne. 
EOI AT OW Lia, 


Doesnt this cake taste great? 


In traditional speech, sugoku oishii 7 = < BV UV used to be the 
norm. Even today, sugoi 7” = as an adverb is still substandard, but it 
is becoming quite common among young people speaking casually. 


Suki! ZF = to like 


Although suki #f isa na -noun and not a verb, it often corresponds to 
the English verb “like.” It is probably used more commonly in reference 
to things than persons. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Wakai hito wa sakana yori niku no ho ga suki desu. 
AVYAILH EY ADHINE CFT, 
Young people like meat better than fish. 


Although suki #f = may be used concerning people, as in (2) below, 
other expressions such as ii VYV> “good, nice” are probably used more 
frequently, as in (3), to express the same idea. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) Kimi no ot0-san ga suki da. 
Bi DESL SX PUBS SE TE, 
I like your father. 

(3) Kimi no ot6-san ii hito da ne. 
BOBBLE AWWATEIA, 


lit., Your father is a nice man. 


This is, I suspect, due to Japanese speakers’ preference for describing a 
person objectively over mentioning their subjective feelings toward him. 
In fact, suki #4 X used with reference to a person often means more than 
just “like.” It means “love.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Man: Kimi ga suki da. 
AA DS BEE TE. 
I love you. 
Woman: Watashi mo anata ga suki yo. 


Rl. t DRTE EKo 
I love you too. (For Japanese expressions of love, see 
AISURU.) 


Suki #f =, unlike English “like,” cannot refer to momentary liking. 
American students of Japanese misuse the word when they ignore this 
distinction. In English, one can say, for example, 


EKAMPLE: 
(5) I liked the movie I saw yesterday. 


In Japanese, on the other hand, suki 4f £ cannot be used in such a 
context. 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) “Kino mita eiga ga suki datta. 
KDI WIRD Ro. 
lit., I liked the movie I saw yesterday. 


Instead, one would have to say something like 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Kino mita eiga wa yokatta (or omoshirokatta). 
ZOD AWAN Kok (HAD) . 


The movie I saw yesterday was good (or fun). 


Suki #f X refers to liking something over a longer period of time, for 
example: 


EXAMPLES: 

(8) Eiga ga suki desu. 
BR AS BFE CT, 
I like movies. 

(9) Kino mita yo na eiga ga suki desu. 
COD hik IRRE CT, 


I like movies such as the one I saw yesterday. 
Suko'shi PD La little, a few, some 


Unlike sukunai 7 “little, few,” sukoshi AL has no negative 
overtone. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Mada okane ga sukoshi aru. 
KUBUNI LOS, 
I still have a little money. 
(2) Kino wa Oki na hon’ya e itta no de, sukoshi hon o katta. 


XOIIAKERABMMTDEOC, DLR BOR, 


Since I went to a large bookstore yesterday, I bought some books. 


Since sukoshi /P L itself does not carry a negative connotation, in 
order to convey the idea of “not many” with sukoshi, one has to place 
the word in negative constructions, such as shika ... nai UAS: 72W. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kyo wa gakusei ga sukoshi shika konakatta. 
A BIS FERD LU LAR RD2 Fe. 


Only a few students came today. 
Sentence (3) is very similar in meaning to (4). 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kyo kita gakusei wa sukunakatta. 
SA RRPALD D> Fe. 
The number of students who came today was small. 


Note that in order to express the same idea, sukoshi AL has to be 
placed in a negative sentence, whereas sukunai 4> 72 V^, which carries a 
negative overtone, does not (see SUKUNAI). 


Su'ku'nai 72 7£ V little, few 


Sukunai 77g is the opposite of di 4V “much, many” (see OI) and 
carries the negative overtone of “not much, not many.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nihon ni wa yuden ga sukunai. 
FASC UL ASD 720, 
Japan has few oil fields. 
(2) Mochigane mo sukunaku-natta. 
fT DAR ODES ROK. 
I dont have much money left with me. 


As is the case with di Z v`, sukunai /Z2V cannot directly modify 
a noun that follows. For example, *sukunai hon 7 72 VAS does not 
normally mean “few books.” Therefore, to express “I have few books,” 
one cannot say 


EKAMPLE: 
(3) “Sukunai hon o motte-imasu. 


WA AA WA a TA T 
The above sentence should be changed, for example, to 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Watashi ga motte-iru hon wa sukunai desu. 
EL DS EEO TUNG ATID ROTT, 
lit., The books I have are few. 


The combination sukunai hon A ZV. A can occur, however, in 
environments such as (5), where the item that is scarce is not the hon AX 
“book” but something else. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Kore wa goshoku no sukunai hon desu. 
HTML ODRWACH. 


This is a book with few misprints. 


Su'mimase!n J AX EAL /v Pm sorry; thank you. 


Sumimasen THEA is basically a form of apology. If a student is 
scolded by his/her teacher, the best thing to do is to bow, saying 
Sumimasen (“I’m sorry”). 


Sumimasen is increasingly used as an expression of thanks, too. If 
someone gives you a gift, you accept it with a bow, saying Domo 
sumimasen X 9 b F AERA (“Thank you very much”). Although 
purists are against this use—saying that a word of apology should not be 
used to express gratitude—it is so common nowadays that no one can 
stem the tide. The reason this has happened is because in the minds of 
Japanese people, apologizing and thanking are very similar. The 
Japanese apologize when they have done something wrong and feel they 
have to repay for that; they express gratitude when someone does 
something for them for which they feel they have to repay. Both involve 
the feeling of owing something to someone. 


Incidentally, in English, it is perfectly in accordance with decorum to 
say “Pardon me?” or “I beg your pardon?” when one fails to catch what 
someone has just said. However, do not translate this into *Sumimasen? 
T A EWA? when you are speaking Japanese. The most common 


expression in that case would be Ha? l4 ? in formal speech, and E? 
7? in informal speech. In other words, if you want a higher-status 
person to repeat, say Ha?, and if you want a friend to repeat, say E? 
Even though this Ha? unfortunately sounds somewhat like English 
“Huh?”, it is a polite expression which is totally acceptable. You must 
not feel shy about using it. 


Sumo FA sumo wrestling; sumo wrestler 


Sumo #4 means both “sumo wrestling,” as in (1), and “professional 
sumo wrestler,” as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Sumo wa, suru supOtsu to iu yori, miru supdtsu da. 
FARIS, TOARE AIk, MOAR =I E 
Sumo is a spectator sport rather than a participatory sport. 

(2) Chiyonofuji wa rippa na sumo datta. 

FRORA ELYRIA., 


Chiyonofuji was a great sumo wrestler. 


In the second sense, sumo #44 may be replaced by sumotori FH PEHY V 
(lit., “person who does sumo”), rikishi 7) È, or osumêosan EE SA. 
Of these three, the last one is the most colloquial version. 


Sumu TETP to live [somewhere] 


Sumu f£7r is usually translated as “live” (in the sense of “to reside”), 
but it does not function exactly like “live.” For example, Nihon ni 
sumimasu H AIC{EA SF, literally “I live in Japan,” does not actually 
mean “1 live in Japan.” To express “I live in Japan,” one must use the 
gerund form. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihon ni sunde-imasu. 
HAIZTFEAR CWET, 


I live in Japan. 


Nihon ni sumimasu H ÆA F would only mean “I am going to 
live in Japan.” 


English “live” means both “to reside” and “to be alive.” Sumu {£7?, 
however, does not cover this second meaning. In Japanese, this meaning 
is expressed by another verb, ikiru Æ & 4. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Chichi wa mo nakunarimashita ga, haha wa mada ikite-imasu 
(not *sunde-imasu (E A) CGV). 
DIES 0S Lick, BEK Ce. 
My father is already dead, but my mother is still living. 


Suru F ‘A to do 


In English, “do” is both a real verb, as in (1), and an auxiliary verb used 
in place of another verb, as in (2), where “do” replaces the verb “drink.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) I do my homework every day. 
(2) My wife drinks coffee, and I do too. 


Japanese suru T 4, on the other hand, functions only as a real verb and 
cannot by itself function in replacement of another verb. Suru is 
therefore correct in sentence (3) but not in (4). 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Mainichi shukudai 0 suru. 
fe A ae TS. 
I do my homework every day. 
(4) Kanai mo kohi o nomu shi, watashi mo nomu (not “suru 7 4). 
RAS I—-E-eRMEOL, Hd Kee, 
My wife drinks coffee, and I drink coffee too. 


Suru 3 4 as a verb, however, has a great variety of uses, many of 
which do not correspond to the uses of English “do.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(5) Aoi kao o shite-iru. (appearances) FORZ LU TUNG, 
He looks pale. (lit., He is doing a pale face.) 

(6) Isha o shite-iru. (occupations) 
Ee LTWS. 
He is a doctor. (lit., He is doing a doctor.) 


(7) Yoku seki o suru. (physiological phenomena) 
KAWA 
He often coughs. (lit, He often does a cough.) 
(8) Nekutai o shite-iru. (certain items to wear) 
ADEA ZLTO 
He is wearing a necktie. (lit., He is doing a necktie.) 
(9) Mainichi tenisu o suru. (activities) 
ATEK 
He plays tennis every day. (lit, He does tennis every day.) 


In addition to functioning as a transitive verb, as in the above 
sentences, suru 7” 25 is also used as an intransitive verb, as in the 
following: 


EXAMPLES: 
(10) Hen na oto ga suru. 
EREDT SD. 
I hear a strange sound. 
(11) Nan ni suru? (at a restaurant, asking a family member) 
(MIA NANA 
What will you have? 


Suru 3 4 is an extremely convenient word in that it can create new 
verbs by being attached to nouns. This is particularly the case with the 
ever-increasing number of verbs based on loanwords, e.g., hassuru-suru 
2\y AVF É “to hustle” (i.e., “to move about briskly”) and taipu-suru 
BATT “to type” (Morita, pp. 248-55). 


Suwaru JAB 7 to sit down 


“Sitting down” in general is suwaru ZE% whether one sits on a floor or 
in a chair. There is another verb (koshi) kakeru (fH) #7 4, which 
means “sit down (in a chair, on a bench, sofa, etc.)” but not “sit down on 
a floor.” In the following examples, therefore, koshikaketa JHI 75 is 
correct in (la), but not in (1b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1a) Sofa ni suwatta (or koshikaketa). 
YI (Hor (BIT) o- 
I sat down on the sofa. 


(1b) Tatami ni suwatta (not *koshikaketa JMJ 72). 
er CBOE, 


I sat down on the tatami. 


Suwaru XÆ 4 is a verb expressing the momentary action of sitting 
down. Suwatte-iru #4 > T v`, therefore, does not mean “someone is 
in the process of sitting down,” but rather “someone is in the state of 
having sat down,” i.e., someone is in a sitting position. Koshikakeru J£ 
41 © also is a momentary verb and is used likewise. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Asoko ni suwatte-iru (or koshikakete-iru) hito wa Oyama-san ja 
nai desho ka. 
do CICERO CWS GBT TVS) ATRUS ACER 
CLOW 
Isnt that Ms. Oyama sitting over there? 


(See also KAKERU.) 


Su'zushili YA LV [pleasantly] cool 


In English, “cool” does not always refer to a pleasant temperature. 
Suzushii YA L V^, on the other hand, always does. Suzushii therefore 
may be construed as corresponding to “pleasantly cool” rather than 
“cool” by itself. 


Another important difference between “cool” and suzushii is that 
suzushii may not modify nouns that represent solids and fluids, whereas 
“cool” may. Of the following examples, therefore, (1) and (2) are correct, 
but (3) and (4) are not. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) suzushii kaze 
Wi LV VBL 
a [pleasantly] cool wind 
(2) suzushii tenki 
TR LW RA 
[pleasantly] cool weather 
(3) *suzushii nomimono 
I LV RAY 


something cool to drink 


(4) “teburu no suzushii hyomen 
*7—T VOPR UW 
the cool surface of the table 


To make (3) and (4) correct, one would have to use tsumetai “3 7 V 
“cold” (see TSUMETAI) instead of suzushii YA LV). 


Like other temperature-related adjectives such as samui Æ V^ “cold” 
(see SAMUI), atatakai [22> \ “warm” (see ATATAKAI), and atsui # 
v^ “hot” (see ATSUD), suzushii YR lL vò is closely connected with the 
change of seasons in Japan. Suzushii is tied with aki 4k “fall,” just as 
samui “cold” and fuyu £ “winter,” atatakai “warm” and haru Æ 
“spring,” and atsui “hot” and natsu 3 “summer” are inseparable pairs. 
Suzushii is most appropriately used when there is a pleasant drop in 
temperature following a hot day or a hot season. One says Suzushii desu 
ne ye LVY CTX “Isn’t it nice and cool!” when, for example, there is 
a cool breeze at the end of a hot summer day, or when there is a nice cool 
day after the long hot summer months. In this sense, suzushii is different 
from “cool,” which represents a temperature range between “cold” and 
“warm” and may be used regardless of preceding temperatures. 


Tabako Æ IZ, HANI cigarette 


Since tabako 72122, HANI came into Japanese from Portuguese so 
long ago (i.e., in the 16th century), the fact that it was originally a 
foreign word is no longer felt very strongly. That is the reason tabako is 
often written in hiragana (as 72122) instead of in katakana (7 732), 
which is used for more recent loanwords. 


Tabako 72122, HANI originally meant “tobacco,” but nowadays 
it usually refers to cigarettes, since they are the most common form of 
smoking material now. 


The verb for “to smoke [a cigarette, tobacco, a cigar, etc.|” is nomu 
DÈ (lit., “to swallow”) or sū WI (lit., “to inhale”). 


EXAMPLE: 

Anmari tabako o nomu (or sū) no wa karada ni yokunai. 
BAEN AD (MI) DINANE BV, 
Smoking too much is not good for the health. 


Talbemo'no ANH food 


The difference between tabemono ANH and “food” is that tabemono 
implies “prepared food” while the English equivalent does not. For 
example, uncooked rice is “food” but not tabemono. In English, you go 
to the supermarket to buy groceries or food. In Japanese, on the other 
hand, you go to the supermarket to buy shokurydhin A #þ im (or 
shokuhin fii) “groceries,” not tabemono. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) A: Donna tabemono ga suki desu ka. 
CRISES CTD 
What kind of food do you like? 
B: Yappari sushi desu ne. 
Polk) Hal Cz, 
Sushi (as might be expected). 
(2) Nihonjin wa mainichi no yo ni shokurydhin (not *tabemono RA 
wW) o kai ni iku. 
HA AIS AOE DCR na AV UCIT < 
Japanese people go grocery shopping almost every day. 


Talbelru aes 7) to eat 


Taberu £ ~~ 4 means “to eat,” but there are at least two usage 
differences between taberu and “eat.” First, as a rule, one “eats” soup in 
English but “drinks” it in Japanese. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihon no inaka de wa maiasa misoshiru o nomu (not *taberu ££ 
SA) 
HAD He TKA ANEH 2 ART, 
In rural areas in Japan, they have (lit, drink) miso soup every 
morning. 


Second, in English, one may either “have” or “eat” a meal. In 
3 7 
Japanese, one “does” a meal. 


EKAMPLE: 

(2) Nihonjin wa futsū mainichi san-do shokuji o suru/toru (not 
*taberu A3 4). 
HA A Sif A SERA T A/R., 


Japanese usually have (lit., do) three meals a day. 


(However, if gohan © AK is used instead of shokuji RZ to mean 
“meal,” taberu ÊSA is the correct verb, as in Mo gohan o 
tabemashita } 9 “fee RE UF “I’ve already eaten a meal”) 


Tabitabi 77 Ue O, fe X often, frequently 


Tabitabi 7 U72 U is synonymous with such words as yoku £ < and 
shibashiba LIF Lid. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihon de wa tabitabi (yoku, shibashiba) jishin ga aru. 
HA CILEORE (KS LELE) WENDO, 
They often have earthquakes in Japan. 


Of these three, yoku 4< is the most commonly used, tabitabi 72 
U UO comes in second, and shibashiba LIT L I is definitely 
reserved for writing. Tabitabi and shibashiba are nothing more than 
frequency words, but yoku can mean other things such as “well” (see 


YOKU). The following sentence is correct with any of the three words, 
but yoku may imply more than tabitabi and shibashiba. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nihonkai-engan wa tabitabi (shibashiba, yoku) yuki ga furu. 
HAMID RIE ORO (UU, El) Based, 
Along the Japan Sea, it often snows. 


While tabitabi 7< U- UN and shibashiba LIS L (Ë simply refer to 
the frequency of the snowfalls, yoku yuki ga furu << 25/4 may 
imply “it snows a lot” as well as “it often snows.” 


-Tachi TI 5 (pluralizing suffix) 


-Tachi 72 is a pluralizing suffix. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) gakusei-tachi 
FED 


students 


It may not be attached to nouns representing inanimate objects, nor is it 
added to nouns referring to animate beings other than humans. 
Therefore, (2) and (3) below are incorrect. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2) *hon-tachi 
Coa 
books 

(3) *inu-tachi 
oA 
dogs 


The use of -tachi 72 6 is often not obligatory. It is dropped when its 
absence does not make the meaning of the sentence unclear. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kodomo (not *Kodomo-tachi 7 {t7 D) ga futari imasu. 
FEB SE OWES, 


I have two children. 


-Tachi 7< 6 is different from the pluralizing suffix, “-s,” in English in 
that it often means “and [the] others.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(5) Tanaka-san-tachi ga kita. 
AHHAADK ERK, 
Mr. Tanaka and the others (not the Tanakas) have arrived. 
(6) Hayaku chichi-tachi ni kore o mise-tai. 
Be Re bIC CVs AE, 
I'd like to show this to my father and the others (i.e., my mother 
and/or the other members of my family) at once. 


Ta'daima! 72 JZ VYE Pm home! 


Tadaima 7272V> # is a greeting used by a person who has just come 
home. In other words, it is an announcement of one’s arrival at home. 
Tadaima is an abbreviation of Tadaima kaerimashita 72 72. 4 JẸ V $ 
L7 (lit., “I have returned just now”). Although this original sentence is 
still sometimes used on formal occasions, among family members it is 
almost always shortened to Tadaima, and most speakers are not even 
conscious of the original meaning of the word (i.e., “just now’), 
especially because the accent has changed. In the original sentence, the 
word is accented on the second syllable, whereas when used alone to 
mean “I’m home!” the accent shifts to the last syllable. 

Tadaima 7< 72V> is used every time one arrives home from 
school, work, shopping, or other outings, and the other members of the 
family respond to it by saying Okaeri-nasai 45 JẸ V 7 & v^ meaning 
“Welcome home!” (see OKAERI-NASAI). 


Taihen 7<.V NU, KE very, terrible, tremendous 


Taihen Z A, like totemo & T 4 (see TOTEMO), means “very.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kono natsu wa taihen (or totemo) atsukatta. 
SORGENS (ETH) BRO, 


This summer was very hot. 


Taihen % V> > A used in this sense sounds more formal than totemo £ 
T $, which is relatively colloquial. 


Taihen KÆ is sometimes used by itself or with da 72 to mean 
“Something terrible has happened!” It is like an interjection. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Taihen da! Kaban o wasureta! 
KEFE ARVEBNE | 
Good heavens! I forgot my briefcase! 


When taihen KÆ modifies a noun, na 77? comes in between. As a 
noun modifier, taihen na KÆ ŻA (somewhat like English “tremendous”) 
may have either a good or a bad connotation, depending on the context. 


EXAMPLES: 

(3) taihen na gochiso 
REIT bE 
a tremendous feast 

(4) taihen na atsusa 
KERA E 


tremendous heat 


Taiken [AS JR experience 


Keiken £58 is the most frequently used word for “experience,” as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Ano kaisha wa, keiken no jūbun na hito shika yatowanai so da. 
DORE, PERRO PARA LIVED EWE 9 FE, 
That company hires only people with sufficient experience, I hear. 

(1b) Gaikokujin ni Nihongo o oshieta keiken ga arimasu ka. 
SHELA IC A ASB 2 BX TE RERDS dO ETD, 


Have you had any experience in teaching Japanese to foreigners? 


Taiken {45% also means “experience,” but it emphasizes the fact that 
something was experienced “with one’s own body,” 1.e., firsthand. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Senso o taiken-shite miru to, senso no kowasa ga wakaru yo ni 
naru. 


BR KER LTBE EL MAO ADADSEIITZA, 


By experiencing war firsthand, one begins to understand its horrors. 


Keiken #5 could be used in (2), too, but then the sentence would 
just mean “by living through war,” whereas taiken {85% would bring up 
more vivid images of bombings and other horrors. 


Taisetsu KRY important 


Taisetsu XJ) is quite similar to daiji KE. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ichiban taisetsu (or daiji) na hito wa jibun no hahaoya da to 
omotte-iru hito wa ði dard. 
OBRARI (KE) SAI ADORBE ¢ Bo Tr Alt 
BW TEA A, 
I’m sure there are lots of people who think their mother is the most 
important person. 


As the above example indicates, taisetsu AU) (or daiji AS) is 
subjective, i.e., important to a particular person. In other words, if 
someone is taisetsu to you, you consider him/her dear to your heart. 
Taisetsu (or daiji) na mono KU) (AS) 7M is something you 
cherish. 


Jūyð Œ Æ also means “important,” but it is objective rather than 
subjective and signifies “important in terms of a specific role,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Mishima Yukio wa, Shdwa no _ bungakushi-j6 jūyð (not 
*taisetsu/daiji X&)/XK +) na sakka de atta. 
Sea AIL, WOLFE bE RR ERR Cth oT, 
Yukio Mishima was an important writer in terms of the literary 
history of the Showa period. 


Since sentence (2) concerns Mishima’s importance in terms of his 
role in the literary history of Showa, jiiyO #2 is more appropriate than 
taisetsu/daiji KU)/KS. 


Taisetsu and daiji are often used with ni suru [Ct 4, but jayo is 
never used that way, e.g. 


EKAMPLE: 

(3) Ningen wa karada o taisetsu/daiji (not “jayo 2 ) ni 
shinakereba ikenai. 
AMIE KUELEZA, 


One must take care of oneself (lit., ones body). 
Talkali [JUN expensive, high, tall 


Takai Fi V> meaning “expensive” is the opposite of yasui # v^ 
“inexpensive.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Anmari takai kara, kaemasen. 
HAF RODD, RREA, 


I cant buy it because its too expensive. 


Regarding height, takai Vò means “high” or “tall.” When used in 
this sense, takai is the opposite of hikui IKU “low, short.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) takai tana 
E 
high shelf 
(3) Hikoki ga takai tokoro o tonde-iru. 
FRTHEDS VE CARIRA CWS, 
There s an airplane flying high up in the sky. 
(4) takai yama 
LAH 
high mountain 
(5) Asoko ni mieru ki wa zuibun takai desu nē. 
MENA ay SA mY CT, 


The tree we can see over there is very tall, isn t it! 


To describe someone as being tall, we usually use se ga takai 4 7S 
mi Vò (lit., “the height is tall”) instead of takai vò by itself. 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Jonson-san wa se ga takai. 
Ya vVYY EAE. 
Mr. Johnson is tall. (lit, Mr. Johnsons height is tall.) 


To the surprise of English speakers, takai (=) V> is also used in 
reference to some parts of the face when they protrude more than 
normal. 


EXAMPLES: 
(7) takai hana 
mO 
long nose (lit., high nose) 
(8) takai hobone 
EINES Sii 
protruding cheekbones (lit., high cheek bones) 


Takusan 77 < S Ava lot, enough 


Takusan 72 < “A means “a lot” in the sense of “a great number” or “a 
great amount.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Asoko ni hito ga takusan iru. 
dE TICA BES SAND, 
There are a lot of people over there. 

(2) Hon o takusan kaita. 

Kai SABUN 


I wrote a lot of books. 


When takusan << & A precedes a noun, no MD is required in 
between. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Takusan no hon o kaita. 
El SADRE EOR, 


I wrote a lot of books. 


The pattern used in (3), however, is not as common as that used in (1) 
and (2), where takusan < “A follows a noun with a particle in 
between. 

Takusan 7< < “A also means “enough.” When used in this sense, it 
is often preceded by mō 4 > “already.” 


EXAMPLES: 


(4) Sore dake areba, takusan desu. 
CMI SMUT, TS EN TT. 
If I have that much, it should be enough. 
(5) Konna hanashi wa mo takusan da. 
CARL b DIES SATE, 
I dont want to hear that kind of thing any more. (lit., I’ve already 
had enough of this kind of talk.) 


Takusan << “A meaning “enough” does not normally precede a 
noun. (See also Ol). 


Tal ni! 4 valley 


Although tani % is usually equated with English “valley,” there is 
definitely a difference between the two. A valley can be either quite 
narrow or fairly wide, often corresponding to what one might call a 
bonchi 2:44 “basin” in Japanese. A tani, on the other hand, is always a 
very narrow space between mountains with no or little flat area to speak 
of. 


Tal no'mu RAT? to request; ask (a favor) 


English “ask” has two basic meanings: “request,” as in “I asked him to 
help me,” or “inquire,” as in “I asked him about his job.” Japanese 
tanomu #72, on the other hand, may be used for “request,” but not for 
“inquire.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Watashi wa, tasukete kureru yo ni to kare ni tanonda. 
FMI, BAIT TS MAE DIT ERICH, 
I asked him to help me. 
(2) Watashi wa, kare no shigoto ni tsuite kiita (not *tanonda #4 A/ 
ee 
Elk, Roto nT HAV Ze, 


I asked him a question about his job. 
Ta'noshil Z$ LV happy, enjoyable 


An experience one enjoys makes one feel tanoshii 38 LV). 


EKAMPLES: 

(1) Gakusei-seikatsu wa tanoshii. 
PAE ARTE ILE LV 
Student life makes me happy. (or I’m enjoying student life.) 

(2) Tomodachi to hito-ban-ji' nondari hanashitari-shite tanoshi 
katta. 
Bo & — BR PRATER LI YD LTL BOK, 
I was happy to spend the whole night drinking and talking with my 
friend. (or I enjoyed drinking and talking with my friend all night.) 


Tanoshii 48 L v^ refers to a sustained state of happiness. To express 
a momentary state of joy, use ureshii 9 71 LV’ “glad, joyous.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Shiken ni pasu-shita toki wa donna kimochi deshita ka. 
PABRICIN A LIRAK CARRE CLEA 
How did you feel when you passed the exam? 
B: Ureshikatta (not *tanoshikatta 48 L7>>72-) desu. 
oy ie er eG YA 
I was happy. 


Tanoshii 4 ULUN represents a sense of happiness due to one’s own 
experience. Simply receiving the news of a happy event, for example, 
does not make one tanoshii. 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Betonamu-sensO ga owatta nyūsu o kiite ureshikatta (not 
*tanoshikatta % UAS Ý). 
AEF AREDB No je = at ABA JUNG D HU Lok 


I was happy to hear the news that the Vietnam War was over. 


Tanoshii 25 LV), as a rule, refers to the speaker’s happy feeling, and 
no one else’s. That is why sentence (5) is right while (6) is wrong. 


EXAMPLES: 

(5) Watashi wa mainichi tanoshii. 
AVL: AE LV, 
I am happy every day. 

(6) *Kojima-san wa mainichi tanoshii. 
ESA BRL. 
Mr. Kojima is happy every day. 


In Japanese, one just cannot make a definite statement like (5) about 
someone else's feeling unless one is a novelist manipulating a character 
in a novel. To convey the idea of “Mr. Kojima is happy every day” in 
Japanese, one would have to say one of the following: 


EXAMPLE: 
(7) Kojima-san wa mainichi (a) tanoshi-so da. 
Wo kes SAIL HELE TE, 


(b) tanoshii rashii. 
KLOD LO, 
(b) tanoshii yo da. 
LOEIZ. 
Mr. Kojima looks (or seems) happy every day. 


This is true of other adjectives of emotion, such as kanashii 25 LV 
“sad,” sabishii 4% LV “lonely,” and ureshii 57% LV’ “happy.” 


Ta! ore'ru aza A to fall (over); collapse 


Taoreru WAL 4 may be used for either animate beings that are standing 
or inanimate objects, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Densha no naka de, mae ni tatte-ita hito ga kyū ni taoreta node 
bikkuri-shita. 
BHO C, MELo TUANE ADAM D CUD < OL 
es 
I was surprised on the train when someone standing in front of me 
suddenly collapsed. 

(1b) Taifu de ki ga nan-bon mo taoreta. 
TAA CAR A MPTAS b ANAE, 
A lot of trees fell because of the typhoon. 


Korobu is > is also translated as “fall,” but it is used only for 
animate beings that are in motion, e.g., walking, running, etc. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Yuki no hi wa, subette korobu (not *taoreru WAL) hito ga di. 
BORIC, OTK SAMS, 
On a snowy day, lots of people slip and fall. 


In sentence (2), taoreru {f| 41 2, which refers to the falling of 
someone who is standing, cannot be used. 


Ta'shika 77 L 2 `a WE D> certain; if I remember correctly 


When tashika #£7> is used as a na-adjective, it means “sure, certain, 
definite.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Sore wa tashika na koto da. 
EMUTHED 72 IC, 
Thats a sure thing. 

(1b) Tokyo no natsu ga mushiatsui no wa tashika da. 
FUR OD BINA LBV OILHED TE, 


It is certain that summer in Tokyo is muggy. 


When tashika 7< L 7 is used as an adverb, the meaning changes to 
“if I remember correctly.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Tokyo no jinko wa dono gurai desu ka. 
RROADILEDS bWCTA 
Whats the population of Tokyo? 
B: Tashika issenman gurai da to omoimasu ga. 
RED” FA COWRERWETE, 
If I remember correctly, its about 10,100,000. 


Don’t confuse this adverbial use with tashika ni 77 L 72212 
“certainly.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tokyo wa tashika ni daitoshi da. 
RRL LANIKA TE. 
Tokyo is certainly a big city. 


Tassha EE healthy; skillful 


Tassha 3% has two meanings. First, it means “healthy,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Goryoshin wa otassha desu ka. 
= NK CTD 
Are your parents well? 


E= 


In this sense, it may be replaced by (0) genki (33) TK. 
Second, tassha 22% means “skillful.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kobayashi-san wa Eigo ga tassha da. 
DAK ES ANAL BEG DE TS, 
Mr. Kobayashi is good at English. 


In this sense, tassha 2244 is synonymous with jozu EF. 


Ta! suka'ru By 227 to be saved, relieved, etc. 


Tasukaru HJ 2>% is the intransitive counterpart of tasukeru Bj It 4 “to 
help/to save (someone)” and is used mainly in reference to animate 
beings. There is no close one-word English equivalent. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1a) Sensei ga ashita no shiken o yamete kureru to tasukaru n da 
keredo. 
FEAL DS HAA DGARR AP H CK NMAEMMEATIMNE, 
I wish our teacher would cancel tomorrows exam. (Implication: We 
would be greatly relieved then.) 

(1b) Ani ga shukudai o tetsudatte kurete honto ni tasukatta. 
SLD fare FBO Tl CASIO, 
My brother helped me with my homework. That was a great help. 


When something happens that gives us great relief, we mumble to 
ourselves: 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) Aa, tasukatta! dodo, HoF ! 
Thank heaven! 


Tal suke'ru By IT A to help 


Tasukeru Bj (} 4 is sometimes used in the sense of tetsudau =f 9 
“to help [someone] do [something, such as chores].” For example, in 
sentence (1), either tasukeru or tetsudau may be used without much 
difference in meaning. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Chichi no shigoto o tasukete-imasu (or tetsudatte-imasu). 
ROSE RIT TOET (Frotho). 
I am helping my father with his work. 


Tasukeru BJ |} 4 meaning “to help [someone] do [something],” 
however, is usually reserved for more than mere chores. A mother who is 
doing the dishes, for example, is likely to say to her daughter 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Tetsudatte. (rather than *Tasukete HIF T.) 
FIR CT. 
Help me [with the dishes]. 


Tasukeru 1) |} 4 also means “to help” in the sense of “to save, to 
relieve, to rescue [someone]” or “to spare [someone’s life].” Tetsudau 
459 does not have such meanings, as in the following: 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Shinu tokoro o ano hito ni tasukerareta. 
IE AAR HOA bE, 
I was saved (or rescued) by him from certain death. 
(4) Inochi dake wa tasukete-kudasai. 
MEIT PERU, 
Please spare my life. 
(5) Byoki ni kurushimu hitobito o tasukeru no ga isha no tsutome 
da. 
AALE LEA eRITSOMEAOBWE, 


It is the doctor s obligation to relieve those suffering from illness. 


Likewise, if you are about to be drowned or if you are attacked by a 
mugger, yell out 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Tasukete! 
EIT ! 


Help! 


If you yelled Tetsudatte! FIZ CT, no one would come to your rescue! 


Ta'takalu Wk 9 to fight; wage war; do battle 


Tatakau ¥ł 9 is a written expression and is not used in normal 
conversation. It is used for real battles or wars. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Nihon wa Dainiji-taisen de Amerika o teki to-shite tatakatta. 
ERIR KRKKRRTT 2 IA LTRK, 
In World War II, Japan fought the U.S. as its enemy. 


Sentence (2) below sounds strange because tatakau Hk 9 is not used 
in the sense of “to quarrel” or “to have a fist fight.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) *Watashi wa oki na hito to wa tatakawanai koto ni shite-imasu. 
IRIRE RA CLR IANG EIS LT 
It’s my policy not to fight big guys. 


In this sense, use kenka o suru TA 72772 “to have a fight” 
instead. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Watashi wa Oki na hito to wa kenka o shinai koto ni shite-imasu. 
FIRE RAEI ADL ROT EL TWEF, 
Its my policy not to fight big guys. 


Ta'temo'no EWA building 


Tatemono 4% literally means “built thing” and is a generic term for 
buildings in general, whether they are Japanese style or Western style. 
Birudingu E/V7 4/7 (from English “building”), or more often 
biru €/L for short, on the other hand, refers only to large Western-style 
buildings. 


Ta'teku £ C © to build 


English “build” may be used for all kinds of things: one may build a 
bridge, house, road, ship, dam, etc. All of these reguire different verbs in 
Japanese unless one uses tsukuru {F % “make.” Tateru Œ T 5 
“build,” however, has a limited use. You can say ie/biru/apato o tateru 
Z/ ENT ING h ZT A “build a house/building/apartment house,” 
but for other things such as hashi #4 “bridge,” doro JK “road,” fune 
JR “ship,” and damu 7 J, “dam,” you need other verbs such as 
kensetsu-suru px 3 4 and kenzo-suru iit A. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) hashi/doro/damu o kensetsu-suru/tsukuru 
OERZ haza D 
build/make a bridge/road/dam 

(2) fune o kenzo-suru/tsukuru 
He 2 BET IA 
build/make a ship 


Tazuneru ap za ‘A 3 ai A to visit; inquire 


Tazuneru is written in two different kanji, depending on the meaning. 
First, if it’s written #//42 4, it means “to visit someone or some place.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Osaka e itta toki, Yamada-san o tazuneta. 
KikMYIo kR, WA SA ear, 
When I went to Osaka, I visited Mr. Yamada. 

(1b) Watashi wa kyonen 50-nen-buri de Nara o tazuneta. 
ANLEESOES V CRB ZIA, 
Last year I visited Nara for the first time in fifty years. 


Tazuneru jij 42 4 is a formal expression. The above sentences 
would become more colloquial if changed as follows: 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) Osaka e itta toki, Yamada-san ni ai ni itta. 
KERMIT Ten, WH SAINT OR, 
When I went to Osaka, I went to see Mr. Yamada. 

(2b) Watashi wa kyonen 50-nen-buri de Nara e itta. 
FIRED FSN CRESTOR, 

Last year I went to Nara for the first time in fifty years. 


Second, if written 243.5, tazuneru means “to inquire,” as in 
2 ri 3 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tanaka-san ni tazune-tai koto ga atte, denwa o kaketa. 
HPSAEA NT ENDI TT Emz TG 


I called Mr. Tanaka to inquire about something. 


Tazuneru = 42 % is also a formal expression. In normal 
conversation, kiku [4] < is used far more often, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Tanaka-san ni kiki-tai koto ga atte, denwa o kaketa. 
HF AICHE EWC EB HOC, BAe DIT, 
I called Mr. Tanaka to ask about something. 


Te'nki RA weather 


Don’t confuse tenki KX “weather” with kiko XU “climate.” Tenki is 
short range, while kiko is long range. Therefore, tenki is correct in (la), 
but not in (1b). 


EXAMPLES: 

(la) Kyo no tenki (not “kiko KIK) wa hare nochi kumori da so da. 
GA DRAIN O bZV TETI, 
They say today s weather will be sunny first and cloudy later. 

(1b) Kariforunia no kiko (not “tenki XX) wa ichi-nen-ji ondan da. 
AVA AMAT ORAL —F R. 


California š climate is mild throughout the year. 
American students of Japanese often make the following errors: 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) “Kyo wa atsui (or samui) tenki desu nē! 
*& AIL) (RO) KATIA, 
Dont we have pretty hot/cold weather today? 

(2b) “Kyo wa tenki ga atsui (or samui) desu nē! 
A AlLRADSV’ (BV) TIBA, 
Isn t the weather pretty hot/cold today? 


Unlike Enlish “weather,” Japanese tenki XK Zi basically goes with 
adjectives like ii VYV> “good” and iya na V^ 7% “nasty,” and not 
normally with atsui = vò or samui % v^. Instead of (2a)/(2b) above, 
say: 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kyo wa atsui (or samui) desu ne! 
SABUN (Rv) TIBA, 
Isn t it pretty hot/cold today? 


The polite form of tenki KK is otenki KX: 


EXAMPLES: 
(4) Kyo wa ii otenki da. 

FE AILWW BRA, 

We are having nice weather today. 
(5) Iya na otenki desu né. 

ARR RAA CTA 


Nasty weather, isn t it! 


Interestingly enough, when used without specific modifiers such as ii 
VV) “good” or iya na VO 7 “nasty,” tenki K sometimes means 
“good weather.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Ashita wa otenki ni naru desho. 
& LICILBRKAITRZS CLE. 
I think its going to clear up tomorrow. (lit., It will probably become 
good weather tomorrow.) 


This contrasts with English “weather,” which, when used without “good” 
or “bad” modifying it, might mean “bad weather,” as in “We have some 
weather coming our way.” 


To FA door 


To FR has a wider range of meaning than doa F 7 (from English 
“door’’), which refers to Western-style doors only. Sliding doors such as 
those found at the entrance of a Japanese inn are therefore to, and not 
doa. 


When one talks about doors of all kinds, both Japanese and Western, 
to is the term to be used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Yoru neru mae ni ie-ju no to o kichinto shimete-kudasai. 
RIED HNICRA OR eS SALAD TSK REY, 


Before you go to bed, be sure to lock all doors in the house. 


When one refers specifically to a Western-style door, doa F 7 is 
more likely to be used than to F. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Doa (probably not “To F) no nobu ga torete-shimatta. 
PF OP TOM LE 2K. 
The doorknob has fallen off. 


Doors of a Western-style vehicle (e.g., kuruma E. “car” or erebéta 
TVUNTH -— “elevator’) are also doa F7 rather than to F. 


e `E . 
Toi JUN far, distant 


Toi ue Vv’ can mean “far, distant” in terms of space, time, or 
relationships. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Boku no uchi wa eki kara tdi. (space) 
FED 9 BILERD Hi 
My house is far from the station. 

(2) Sore wa toi shorai no koto da. (time) 
CAVITY VEG IE OD FE, 
That is a matter of the distant future. 

(3) Kare wa boku no toi shinseki da. (relationship) 
PLL Dike ORRI. 


He is a distant relative of mine. 


In example (1) above, kara 2>5 “from” may be replaced by made £ C 
“as far as,” as in (4), with only a slight difference in meaning. 


EXAMPLE: 


(4) Boku no uchi wa eki made toi. 
HOD DIIRE TER, 


It is a long distance from my house to the station. 
There are some interesting uses of toi 32 V`. 


EXAMPLES: 

(5) Ano hito wa mimi ga toi. 
ANIERE, 
He is hard of hearing. (lit, As for him, the ears are far, i.e., All 
sounds are like faraway sounds to him.) 

(6) Denwa ga tõi desu kara, oki na koe de hanashite kudasai. 
AAD TRVY CTD 6, KER CHLT< SU 
Since your voice on the phone is faint (lit., faraway), please talk 
louder. 


To issho ni & — ÉZ together with 


American students who have returned to the U.S. after a year’s study in 
Japan often talk about their homestay experience as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) ?Nihonjin no hosutofamiri to issho ni sunde-imashita. 
THA ADHA P77 VE A CWE Lien 


I was living with a Japanese host family. 


This sentence, however, sounds very strange in Japanese. Basically 
to issho ni & — IC is used when the two parties involved are on an 
equal footing. In sentence (2), for example, to issho ni is correctly used. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Nihonjin no tomodachi to issho ni sunde-imashita. 
HAA ORE & HITED CWE LT, 


I was living with a Japanese friend. 


When you do a homestay, however, you are a renter/boarder while 
the host family is the owner of the house. Sentences (3a) and (3b) 
therefore sound much more natural than sentence (1). 


EXAMPLES: 


Ga) Nihonjin no hosutofamiri no ie (or tokoro) ni sunde-imashita. 
PALOMA PITE ND VECO) CRATE 
[es 
I was living at the home of a Japanese host family. 

Gb) Nihonjin no ie de hOmusutei o shimashita. 
HRAD CR AAT ele L 


I did a homestay at a Japanese home. 
TO ji [To'oji] “4 EF in those days 


Toji HF, which means “in those days,” refers to a period of time in the 
past—not in the recent past, but rather a number of years ago. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Watashi wa jini-sai no toki hatsukoi o shita. TOji watashi wa 
chigaku no ichi-nensei datta. 
AMIT IROOM Lie, SRL PSOE ROR, 
I experienced my first love when I was twelve. In those days, I was a 
seventh grader. 


Since toji 4 HF refers to a period of time, but not a point of time, it 
cannot be used in the following sentence. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Koko-jidai no aru hi, watashi wa Ginza e kaimono ni itta no da 
ga, sono toki (not *toji 2) igai na hito ni atta. 
ui DINA, FLERE RV BICITOR ORD, EO 
Peake Alc fe, 
One day when I was in high school, I went shopping in the Ginza; I 
bumped into an unexpected person then. 


Toji “WE is replaceable by sono koro < MEA but is more formal 
than the latter. 


To ji'ru FLA to close (something) 


For some objects, shimeru [J % © cannot be used to mean “to close 
(something).” Tojiru J C 4 must be used instead. Three good 


examples of those objects are hon A “book,” me H “eye,” and kuchi 
H “mouth.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Hon o tojite (not *shimete P] ® T) kudasai. 
ARPA TS TEKUN, 
Please close your book. 

(2) Zazen no toki wa, me o tojiru (not *shimeru P] 4 ) koto ni 
natte-iru. 
EHO L SIL, APCS I Lice TA, 
When you do zazen, you are expected to close your eyes. 

(3) Urusai ne. Kuchi o toji-nasai (not *shime-nasai PH Ze XV). 
DOSV 4, NAWU 


You talk too much. Close your mouth. 


Tokai me (big) city 
Tokai 4S means “city,” especially “big city,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Watashi wa inaka yori tokai ni sumi-narete-iru. 

ALG EY MAIER TVS. 

Iam more used to living in a big city than in a rural area. 

Toshi #5 Ti also means “(big) city,” but in speech it is rarely used by 
itself. Rather, it is more often used as part of a compound, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) kogyotoshi (not *tokai #2) 
Lair 
industrial city 

(2b) toshi (not *tokai #Pp 2) keikaku 
ADS TH eet I 
city planning 


Tokei Hat watch, clock 


Any kind of timepiece is a tokei FF #{. Both clocks and watches are 
usually called tokei unless it becomes necessary to make a distinction 
between them. When it is necessary, however, we say ude-dokei Hú t it 


“wristwatch,” kaichu-dokei FI #t “pocket watch,” oki-dokei = 
Ik it (the kind of clock you might find on a mantlepiece), mezamashi- 
dokei Hik LURAH “alarm clock,” etc. 


To ki! AF time 


It seems that toki FF tends to refer to a shorter time span than English 
“time.” This is particularly true of the expression sono toki © DHA (lit., 
“at that time”) as compared with English “at that time.” Suppose you 
have been talking about the early years of Meiji and now want to refer to 
the scarcity of Japanese who were familiar with English during that 
period. In English, you can use either (1a) or (1b) to express that idea. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) (a) In those days, not too many Japanese spoke 
(b) At (or About) that English. 


time, 


In Japanese, on the other hand, sono toki @ © [Ff “at that time” would 
not be as appropriate as sono koro % © tA “about that time, in those 
days.” (See also KORO.) 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) (a) Sono koro % eigo no dekiru Nihonjin wa 
DHA sokunakatta. 
(b) ?Sono toki 4 KOMA HAN IKIP RD 
DHF e 


Sono toki < MH is not quite appropriate, since the time referred to is a 
span of several years that is not clearly defined. If, however, the time 
referred to were more specific, e.g., the time of the departure of the 
Iwakura Mission for the United States in 1872, sono toki would be 
perfectly correct. (See also JIKAN.) 


To'ko'rode & CAC by the way; incidentally 


Tokorode & = 4 © is used when you change a conversational topic 
completely. Suppose you have been talking about something and 


suddenly want to talk about a new topic. Tokorode would be the right 
word to use. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) (A and B talk about professional baseball first, but then A feels like 
talking about something else.) 
A: Jaiantsu makemashita ne. 
KA TIN Lic, 
The Giants lost, didn t they? 
B: SO desu ne. Konogoro yoku makemasu ne. 
LITTRA COOL Bey i, 
Yes, they did. They have been losing a lot of games lately. 
A: Tokorode, B-san. Konogoro gorufu no ho wa do desuka. 
EO Cy Bate: COC SAVIO. 7 CT 
On another note, Mr. B., how 5 your golf game these days? 


Sate = T, too, is used to change topics and may be translated as “by 
the way” or “incidentally,” but there are at least two differences between 
sate and tokorode £ = 4 T. First, sate is often used without a 
preceding conversation, 1.e., just to indicate switching to a new action. 
Suppose you have been watching TV and suddenly decide to take a 
walk. You may mumble to yourself or someone around you, 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Sate (not *Tokorode & = 4 °C) sanpo ni dekakeyð ka. 
STAR THAT EL DD. 
Well, I guess I'll go for a walk now. 


Second, sate <TC indicates the conversation that is to follow is more 
important than the preceding one. For example, suppose you go to visit 
someone to talk business. At first, you just exchange small talk for a few 
minutes, talking about the weather or some timely events. You then wish 
to indicate the true intention of your visit. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Sate kyo ukagatta wake wa... 
STF Hiorth 


By the way, the reason I came to see you today was ... 


In this case, tokorode & = 4 could be used, too, but it would just 
indicate you are switching to a new topic, whereas sate = T signals the 


fact that the new topic will be more important. 


Tomodachi KE friend 


The word tomodachi & Æ probably carries more weight in Japanese 
than “friend” does in English. In other words, becoming a tomodachi is 
much more difficult than becoming a friend. In fact, you almost have to 
go to school with someone and remain pretty close to him for some time 
before becoming his tomodachi. Even if you go to the same school with 
someone, you are his senpai 7: # “senior” (see SENPAI) if you are 
even one class ahead, and his kohai 44 4 “junior” (see KOHAI) if you 
are even one class behind. In neither case can you call yourself his 
tomodachi. 


When someone graduates from college and starts working, he is 
surrounded at work by senpai 7: #, kohai 7% #, and doryo [F] $% 
“colleagues at about the same seniority level.” But he does not normally 
call them tomodachi 7: £. Among them, he might find some nomi- 
tomodachi AK 4 AC Æ “drinking pals,” but they are still referred to by 
that compound rather than simply as tomodachi. 


Some Americans in Japan ask Japanese how to say “friend” in their 
language. Upon receiving the answer tomodachi Aci, they start calling 
their Japanese acquaintances tomodachi or watashi no tomodachi #4 
Æ Œ. Those few Japanese who know English well enough realize that 
what these Americans are doing is simply translating “my friend” into 
Japanese, but others just feel uncomfortable, not knowing how to 
respond. 


Some Americans also make the error of using ii tomodachi V> V^% 
Ez (lit., “good friend”) as a direct translation of English “good friend” 
meaning “close friend.” In Japanese, however, ii tomodachi does not 
mean “close friend,” but rather “friend who is good, i.e., one who is 
reliable, faithful, helpful, and exerts good influence on you.” “Good 
friend” in the sense of “close friend” is shin’yi Pi 22. As in the case of 
tomodachi, the Japanese speaker uses this word very sparingly. It is 
more like “closest friend.” 


Tonan Bg southeast 


In English, “southeast” can refer to either a location (e.g., Southeast 
Asia) or a direction (e.g., “if you drive southeast, you’ll come to a big 
river”). In Japanese, for location, tonan R F (lit., “eastsouth”) is the 
norm, as 1n 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tonan Ajia 
KET YI 
Southeast Asia (lit, Eastsouth Asia) 


For direction, follow the same pattern as English. 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Nanto no kaze 
AHROR 


southeasterly wind 
Tonari = next door, adjacent, adjoining 


Tonari IF is used especially when two objects of more or less the same 
category are in question. When two objects belong to two entirely 
different categories, tonari is not appropriate. Examples (1) and (2) are 
therefore correct, but (3) and (4) sound very strange. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Sakanaya wa nikuya no tonari desu. 
MBILAROBECT. 
The fish market is next to the meat market. 

(2) Uchi no tonari ni Amerikajin no kazoku ga sunde-iru. 
DBOBICT AV DADRIRIMEN CWS. 
An American family is living next door to us (i.e., in the house next to 
ours). 

(3) ?Boku no uchi wa oki na sakura no ki no tonari desu. 
PED D HILKEREOKORTCT, 
My house is next to a huge cherry tree. 

(4) ?Kadan no tonari ni inu ga nete-iru. 
CHET DHAT KDE TWD. 
There is a dog lying next to the flower bed. 


In such cases as (3) and (4), tonari [#: should be replaced by | sugu | 
yoko [7 < JA “by, at the side of.” 


In English, a person living next to you is a neighbor, but a person 
living several doors away is also a neighbor. In Japanese, however, only 
the former would be a tonari no hito BEDAN (lit., “person next door”), 
whereas the latter would be a kinjo no hito it PT A (lit., “person in 
the neighborhood”). 


Tori BB 5 BS bird; chicken 


Tori 5S, first of all, means “bird.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihon ni iru tori no shurui wa hette-kite-iru. 
HARTOS FeO FFA O TE TA, 


The number of bird species in Japan is decreasing. 


Second, tori #3 is used as an abbreviation of toriniku 235), which 
means “chicken” (lit., “bird meat”). 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Gyū ga takai node, konogoro wa tori bakari tabete-iru. 
EWED CDIOAIBIIDY RSTS, 
Since beef is expensive, we’ve been eating nothing but chicken these 
days. 


Totemo £ T $ very 


Totemo & T % has two basic uses. First, it means “very,” as in (1) and 
(2), where it modifies an adjective and a na-noun, respectively. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kyo wa totemo samuni. 
GALE THRU 
It’s very cold today. 

(2) Yamada-san wa totemo shinsetsu na hito da. 
WA SAIL TERRA 


Mr. Yamada is a very kind person. 


Totemo £ T % may also modify some verbs. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Totemo komatta. 
COROT 


I was quite at a loss. 


According to Morita (p. 324), only verbs that describe states may be 
modified by totemo. That is why we cannot use, for example, *Totemo 
hataraita £ T % {$h to mean “I worked very hard.” (To express the 
idea of “I worked very hard,” an entirely different word would have to be 
used: Isshokenmei hataraita — Æ RME.) 

Unlike “very,” totemo £ T } meaning “very” cannot be used with a 
negative word. Compare the following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 

(4) It is not very cold today. 

(5) *Ky6 wa totemo samukunai. 
*S FILE THR RV 
lit., It is not very cold today. 


While (4) is perfectly grammatical, (5) is ungrammatical. Sentence (5) 
becomes grammatical if totemo & T ®% is replaced by amari D KO 
“too” (see AMARI). 


EXAMPLE: 

(6) Kyo wa amari samukunai. 
GF Al YRS RV, 
It is not too cold today. 


The second use of totemo & T ®% is to modify a negative verb or a 
na -noun with a negative meaning to signify “[cannot] possibly” or 
“[not] by any means.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(7) Konna muzukashii mondai wa watashi ni wa totemo 
wakarimasen. 
TAARE LORRENA E TEDDY EEA. 
I cannot possibly understand such a difficult problem. 

(8) Sore wa boku ni wa totemo muri da. 


ZNIE E Ch ai 


I cannot possibly do that. 


There are several synonyms for totemo £ T 4 meaning “very,” e.g., 
hijo ni JF (Z and taihen TVS SA. In (1) through (3) above, these 
two words can be used in place of totemo, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(9) Kyo wa hijo ni (or taihen) samui. 
A HAER (els) BV 
It is very cold today. 


Of these three words, totemo & T is the most colloquial, taihen 72 
VA is more formal, and hijd ni JF * lZ is the most formal (see 
TAIHEN). 


Totemo & T % has a variant, tottemo & > T 4, which is even 
more colloquial than totemo and perhaps more emphatic as well. 


Toto [To oto] Ł 9 & J finally, at last, in the end, after all 


Toto £ J & 4D is used when something eventually materializes (or fails 
to materialize) after a long process. It is neutral with regard to the 
desirability or undesirability of the final outcome. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ano genki na Mori-san mo toto byoki ni natta. 
DONAIRE A HEIDE DIBRITTZ To 
That tough Mr. Mori, too, has finally taken ill. 

(2) Takahashi-san wa nagai aida dokushin datta ga, toto kekkon- 
shita. 
RMS AME ARE DS £9 L DRL. 
Mr. Takahashi was a bachelor for a long time, but he finally got 
married. 

(3) Zuibun matte-ita no ni toto kimasendeshita. 
PU SAHOO TOCE DE DRECA CLE, 
I waited for a long time, but he never showed up (lit., he didn t come 
after all). 


(See also YATTO.) 


Tol zaina nboku [To ozaina nboku) FR PG FA Jk lit., east-west-south- 
north 


In English, the four directions are usually referred to as “north-south- 
east-west,” in that order. In Japanese, however, they follow a different 
order R P PA AE, lit. “east-west-south-north.” This particular order was 
originally introduced from China. 


Tsulgo ga ili BBG DS VV convenient 


Tsugo ga ii #3 A 2SV Vv» “convenient” literally means “circumstances 
are good” and should be clearly distinguished from benri {¥ Fl 
“convenient.” Benri means “handy, accessible, convenient to use,” while 
tsugo ga ii indicates that “stated conditions are convenient for someone 
on a particular occasion” (Jorden, 2, p. 185). In sentence (1) only benri 
is correct, whereas in (2) only tsug6 ga ii can be used. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Denki-suihanki wa benri (not *tsug6 ga ii KAZI vv’) desu né. 
BAKER AE] CHAZ. 
Aren t electric rice cookers handy? 

(2) Pikunikku ga ashita da to tsugo ga ii (not *benri EA) n desu ga. 
KIYI ALE PABUWA CTA 
it would be convenient for me if the picnic were scheduled for 
tomorrow. 


Tsuide ni OVC (Z taking the opportunity while doing something 
else 


Tsuide ni © Vò ` CZ is used when one takes the opportunity to do 
something while doing something else. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Sanpo ni itta tsuide ni, sūpā ni yotte kaimono o shita. 
BACIO TONT, ATA CIAO TRV Me Lic. 
I stopped by the supermarket for some shopping while I was out 
taking a walk. 


(2) Husband: Chotto tabako o katte kuru yo. 


bp AA TRO To d 
I’m going out to buy cigarettes. 
Wife: Ja, tsuide ni kore posuto ni irete kite. 
US, DVYCIZTIIVHA BITAN THT. 
Will you mail this then? (lit, Will you take that 
opportunity to mail this?) 


Don’t forget the fact that both actions must be volitional (i.e., 
intentionally done). Sentences (3a) and (3b) are wrong because, in each 
of them, one of the events described is involuntary. 


EXAMPLES: 
(3a) *Tenki ga yoku-natta tsuide ni sentaku o shita. 
RARS Boke OV CC BREe LIEW 
When the weather improved, I took the opportunity to do the wash. 
(3b) *Sanpo ni itta tsuide ni, omoigakenai hito ni deatta. 
EURICO DUNG, BORIA CES oR., 
When I went out for a walk, I happened to bump into an unexpected 
person. 


Since, in (3a), tenki ga yoku-natta KD) R < 77 7 “the weather 
improved” is not a controllable action, tsuide ni © v^ CIZ may not be 
used. The sentence must be restated as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Tenki ga yoku-natta node, sentaku o shita. 
RARBE<S ROR OC, HerL 


Since the weather improved, I did the wash. 


In sentence (3b), tsuide ni VC IZ is inappropriate because 
bumping into someone is an involuntary event. The sentence must be 
restated as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Sanpo no tochi de omoigakenai hito ni deatta. 
BEDRE CAWAIT RW AICHB OE. 
While taking a walk, I bumped into an unexpected person. 


Tsu! kare'ru IRE AV 72) to become tired 


Americans often forget the fact that tsukareru J£77 4 by itself means 
“to become tired,” not just “tired.” To mean “I became tired,” all one has 
to say is Tsukareta #472 or Tsukaremashita Jg% Æ L 7%. Try not to 
create the false equivalent of English “I became tired.” 


EXAMPLE: 
Amari tenisu © shita node *tsukarete ni 
tsukaremashita. narimashita. 
DRIFTA ED TU L IU CITZR YO ELF, 
Te *tsukarete-iru ni 
narimashita. 
KU TUN DARI EL 
an 


I played so much tennis that I became tired. 


(See also NINSHIN-SURU.) 
Tsu'ma 2 wife 


Tsuma is normally a written form. 


EXAMPLE: 
bushi no tsuma 


Rio 


the wives of samurai 


In conversation, one would use samurai no oku-san (fF ©  X A% to 
mean “the wives of samurai.” 


In spoken Japanese, tsuma Æ is sometimes used to refer to one’s 
own wife, but it sounds formal and somewhat stilted (see KANAI and 
OKU-SAN). 


Tsu'maranai DR D 72 V^ uninteresting, insignificant 


Tsumaranai © ¥ 5 7?V> most often means “dull, uninteresting, no 
fun.” 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Ano eiga wa tsumaranai kara, minai ho ga ii. 
> DHEK DE DRODD, ROTE, 
That movie is dull; you’d better not see it. 

(2) Kino no pati wa tsumaranakatta. 
EOD O27 4 (is DIR Ole. 
Yesterday party was no fun. 


When used in this sense, tsumaranai © ¥ Ò 72 V is the opposite of 
omoshiroi 4 } L V^ “interesting, fun.” 


Tsumaranai also means “insignificant” or “trivial.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Tsumaranai koto de okotte wa ikenai. 
DE ORV ECR TUITE, 
One should not get angry over trivial matters. 


Tsumaranai © & 5 7§V meaning “insignificant” often appears as part 
of the set phrase Konna tsumaranai mono de shitsurei desu ga = A72 
DoE DIP WCHL CHAS (lit., “Forgive me for such an insignificant 
gift’), a cliché but nonetheless a still enormously popular expression 
used by gift givers as they present gifts. English speakers, when first 
coming across this expression, might feel it is hypocritical of Japanese to 
call all gifts tsumaranai, for some could be quite special or expensive. 
The reason the Japanese speaker uses this phrase, however, is not 
because he is hypocritical but because he does not want the receiver to 
feel obligated. 


Although these two meanings of tsumaranai © £ 5 RUN may 
sound totally unrelated, they are actually not that far apart. Dull things 
are often trivial and insignificant, and trivial and insignificant things of 
course fail to interest anyone. 


Tsu'metali “9 Z V` cold 


Unlike samui 2£V>, which refers to a sensation of coldness affecting the 
whole body (see SAMUI), tsumetai “77 72 vò represents a sensation of 
coldness perceived by the skin only or by a limited portion of one’s body. 
Tsumetai is therefore especially appropriate when used in reference to 
solids and fluids, as in 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) tsumetai jūsu 
AEV a — A 
cold juice 

(2) tsumetai te 
TWF 
cold hand 


When one takes a cold shower, the first sensation perceived by the 
skin makes one shout Tsumetai! 4372! If, however, one feels chilled 
after the cold shower, one might say, shivering, Samui! #V> ! 


Tsurai = D V hard to bear 


Tsurai © Ò V^ is often quite similar to kurushii 7 L V^ “painful.” For 
example, a tough, demanding job can be described as either tsurai 
shigoto © 5 MIL: or kurushii shigoto 7 LV (t+. However, while 
kurushii focuses more on physical difficulty, tsurai is more mental and 
psychological. Study the following examples: 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kodomo ni shinareru no wa tsurai (not *kurushii 75 LV). 
TERTERA DDD, 
Its hard to lose a child. 

(2) Kaze o hiite mune ga kurushii (not *tsurai. © Ò W^). 
JBLAB 2 51 V\ CHADS E L, 


I have a cold, and my chest hurts. 


Tsurete-iku 17 T 47 < to take (someone) along 


In English, one can say both “take someone along” and “take something 
along.” Whether what one takes along is animate or inanimate makes no 
difference. In Japanese, however, one must use tsurete-iku EN C fT < 
when the object is a person or an animal, but motteiku ff > T 47 < 
when it is inanimate. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Kodomo o eiga e tsurete-iku yakusoku o shita. 
FR Ze BRB] EET TIT MR Lo 


I promised to take my child to a movie. 


(2) Kodomo-tachi wa mainichi gakko eobento o motte-iku. 
FM BIL A TA Yakin TTS, 
My children take box lunches to school every day. 


Making a distinction between animate beings and inanimate objects 
is one of the characteristics of the Japanese language, the most basic 
example being iru Vv’ 4 for animate beings versus aru do 4 for 
inanimate objects. 


Tsutomeku $O 5; TOD; D A to become employed; 
serve as; make efforts 


Tsutomeru has three main meanings, depending on the kanji used. The 
first one is $) d A, meaning “to become employed,” and it usually 
appears in the -te form. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Takada-san wa ginko ni tsutomete-iru. 
A FS ALERT ICD TVS, 
Mr. Takada works for a bank. 


Ginko ni tsutomete-iru ££ 47 (Z $) % CV. 4 “to work for a bank” 
should be clearly distinguished from ginkō de hataraite-iru £277 TAH 
VY TVS “to be working at a bank” (see HATARAKU). 


Tsutomeru when written 750 4 means “to serve as,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Yoshida Shigeru wa, nan-nen ni mo watatte shusho o tsutometa. 
KA, MEIC bo CREB OE, 


Shigeru Yoshida served as premier for many years. 
Tsutomeru when written 44% 4 means “make efforts.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Gakusei wa bengaku ni tsutomeru beki da. 
SENIN NDA RT 
Students should put all their effort into study. 


The second and the third uses above, i.e., 7% 4 and 4% J, are 
fairly formal and are not as common as the first, i.e., SWA. Sentences 


(2) and (3) would perhaps be more commonly restated as (4) and (5), 
respectively. 


EKAMPLES: 

(4) Yoshida Shigeru wa nan-nen mo shusho datta. 
we Ayla, (AES POF, 
Shigeru Yoshida was premier for many years. 

(5) Gakusei wa isshOkenmei benkyd-suru beki da. 
“PEL — ALTA GBT OA & E, 
Students should study hard. 


Tsu'yaku [Tsu'uyaku] UHABA the art of interpretation; interpreter 


Tsūyaku SR has two meanings. First, the act of orally translating from 
one language to another. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Sumisu-san wa Nihongo ga dekinai kara, Nihon e ittara dare ka 
tadashii tsūyaku o shite kureru hito ga hitsuyo dar. 
Z ZAHARRER ODD, BAST o K D REDE 
LUWR a UT SABAN VERAI, 
Since Mr. Smith doesnt speak Japanese, he will need someone in 
Japan who can do accurate interpreting for him. 


Second, tsūyaku HAR means someone whose job is interpreting. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nihon ni wa Eigo no dekiru tstyaku wa Oi ga, Roshiago no 
dekiru tsūyaku wa sukunai. 
HASLER O HKD ARIL AW AS, YT GEO HOR Da 
(LD7EV, 
In Japan, there are a lot of interpreters who can speak English, but 
very few who can handle Russian. 


For this second meaning, one may also use tsūyakusha i AR, but 
this is a formal expression reserved for written language only. 


The situation is quite different with hon’yaku Æ} ER, which means 
“translation” only, and not “translator.” For the latter, one has to use 
hon’yakuka HERZ, which means “professional translator,” or yakusha 
ava “translator (of a particular piece of writing).” 


Uchi G b home, house 


Uchi 5 b is quite similar in meaning to ie 3 (see IE). For example, in 
sentence (1) below, uchi and ie are more or less interchangeable. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ano hito wa zuibun Okii uchi (or ie) o katta. 
WONT NGAKEN Ib (R) PRK, 
He bought a very large house. 


The only difference in this case—at least, to a Tokyoite—is that uchi 9 
b is more colloquial, while ie is more formal. 


There are some situations where uchi 5 b is preferred to ie 2 
(Matsuo et al., pp. 35-36). For example, when one refers to one’s own 
home, uchi is more appropriate. 


EXAMPLES: 
(2) Yube wa uchi ni imashita. 
Wi) ONL DITWE LF. 
I was at home yesterday. 
(3) Uchi e kaette mo ii desu ka. 
2 Oa COUN CGO 
May I go home? 


Uchi no 2 LO (but not “ie no O) is often used to mean “my” or 
“our” when referring to one’s own family members or family belongings. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) uchi no musuko (musume, inu, kuruma, etc.) 
2 bAT (HE Ñ, EN etc.) 


my (or our) son (daughter, dog, car, etc.) 


Uchi 2 b is sometimes used as an abbreviation of uchi no shujin 
2 ODEA “my husband.” Ie Z has no such usage. 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) Uchi (not “Ie 4) wa itsumo kaeri ga osoi n desu. 
2 DKI b) V DEWA CT, 


My husband always comes home late. 


Ukagau fF] J to inquire; visit 


Ukagau fr) 9, first of all, is the humble counterpart of tazuneru #/j42% 
“to visit.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Sensei, ashita ken’kyishitsu no ho e ukagatte mo yoroshii deshd 


ka. 
FEAL d LICMAEOR So Th LALVYGCLE DD, 


Sensei, may I come and see you in the office tomorrow? 


Second, ukagau fe) 2 is the humble counterpart of tazuneru #72 4 
“to inquire.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Sensei, chotto ukagaitai koto ga aru n desu ga. 
KA, bo LAUT EDAN CTR, 


Sensei, I have a question I'd like to ask you. 


Although ukagau {-] 2 is a humble form to begin with, its humble 
form also exists, i.e., oukagai-suru 45{=]\ 7 2. For example, ukagatte 
mo la] > T % in sentence (1) above could be rephrased oukagai-shite 
mo frj UC }, and ukagaitai {F] © 72 vò in sentence (2) could be 
replaced by oukagai-shi-tai BI V L 7% v^, respectively. However, 
oukagai-suru is a double humble verb and may thus sound overly polite 
to some people. 


Umah 5 EV’, EFV; SERV) skillful; delicious 


Umai has two basic meanings: =v “skillful,” as in (1), and SEAR VY 
“delicious,” as in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Ano hito wa gorufu ga umai. 
ANI IP EFV, 
He is good at golf. 
(2) Kono sakana wa umai. 
= ORIIRE, 
This fish is delicious. 


In the sense of “skillful,” umai KV is synonymous with jozu E 
Æ, but, according to Tokugawa and Miyajima (p. 54), umai is a little 
more colloquial than jozu. 


In the sense of “delicious,” umai 32 \ is synonymous with oishii 
J V^ UV, but umai is used only by men, and in rather informal 
situations. 


x2? 


U 18 luck; fortune 


“Lucky” is un ga yoi (or ii) XÆ 25 BW (vv) , lit., “(my) luck is 
good”; “unlucky” is un ga warui J225#8V ), lit., “(my) luck is bad.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Anna subarashii josei to kekkon dekita nante, Suzuki-san wa un 
ga ii. 
p ARTIT D LORH RARER ERAT. ER S ALES 
VALAA 
Mr. Suzuki is fortunate to have been able to marry such a wonderful 
woman. 

(2) Un ga warui koto ni, pikunikku no hi ni ame ni natte shimatta. 
EDEN ric, EYES DHENE LAs 
Unluckily, it started raining on the day of the picnic. 


There is a synonym for un if, i.e., unmei i fù, which means 
“destiny, fate.” Unmei cannot be used in sentences (1) and (2) above, but 
conversely in sentence (3) below unmei cannot be replaced by un. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Sore ga watashi no unmei (not “un if) datta no ka mo shirenai. 
LLDD EAN TE ai LIVA 
That was perhaps my fate/destiny. 


U'nte'nshu EES a driver 


An untenshu i# ‘i is a person who operates or drives a vehicle for a 
living. The English counterpart could be “driver,” “motorman,” or 
“engineer,” depending on the type of vehicle. Untenshu might also 
mean “chauffeur.” 


Unless a person operates or drives a vehicle for a living, he cannot be 
called untenshu 34 #i F. In English, anyone who drives well may be 
referred to as a good driver. In Japanese, on the other hand, jézu na 
untenshu E F 78 Œ PR P means “skillful professional driver.” If 
someone who is not a driver by occupation happens to drive well, we 
say, 


EXAMPLE: 

Ano hito wa unten ga jozu da. 
NATED EF, 

He is good at driving. 


U'rayamashi'i J D NK Li envious; enviable 


Urayamashii 5 5-C LV) is “envious/enviable.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Watashi wa anata ga urayamashii. 
AML ISTE 9 OPEL. 


I am envious of you. (lit., As for me, you are enviable.) 


Urayamashii 9 5“ E LV’ has a corresponding verb urayamu ^ 
bet? “to envy.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Hito ga Oki na ie o tateta no o urayande wa ikenai. 
ABRIGA ETOT I DRATI RV, 


You mustn t envy someone who has built a big house. 


As is the case with adjectives of feelings (see also SABISHII), when 
the person who is envious is not the speaker, urayamashii 5 5-C E L 
V> must be changed to a verb, i.e., urayamashigaru 2 Ò ¥ LHZ 
“to show signs of being envious,” or other words such as rashii and yo 
must be added, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Tanaka-san wa Sumisu-san no atarashii konpyūtā o 
urayamashigatte-iru. 
BS ALAS ASK DH LAY Pa-#F-K#EISREL 
Dia CVS, 


Mr. Tanaka is envious (lit., is showing signs of being envious) of Mr. 
Smith 5 new computer. 

(3b) Tanaka-san wa Sumisu-san no atarashii konpyuta ga 
urayamashii rashii/y6 da. 
BHA AILALS ARAL OM WA Wa HD beku 
UY lai fd OTe. 


Mr. Tanaka seems to be envious of Mr. Smith's new computer. 


Urusaii J AAV noisy, fussy, bothersome 


Urusai 9 4 XV» most frequently means “noisy.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tonari no rajio wa urusai desu ne! 
EDF YAILI SEW TT | 


Isn t the radio next door noisy! 


Urusai 5 4 XV» might also mean “fussy,” since a fussy person 
makes noise by fussing about trivial things. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Yamamoto-sensei wa komakai koto ni urusai. 
UREAN LIZ DSS, 


Professor Yamamoto is fussy about little details. 


Urusai 3 4 & v^ in the sense of “noisy” is often used as a warning 
to someone who is too noisy. It is extremely interesting that in English an 
adjective with the opposite meaning, “quiet,” would be used in a similar 
situation. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Urusai! (1.e., You're noisy, [so be quiet]!) 
IOS! 
Quiet! (i.e., [You’re noisy, so be] quiet!) 


Urusai 9 4 XV sometimes means “bothersome, annoying” also. 
EXAMPLE: 


(4) Kinjo-zukiai ga urusai. 


WAT FWA 9 OSV, 


Getting along with the neighbors is bothersome. 


There is a synonym for urusai 3 4 SV‘, yakamashii WAE LV). 
In the sense of “noisy” or “fussy,” these two adjectives may be used 
more or less interchangeably, although urusai is the more common word 
and yakamashii can never mean “bothersome.” In other words, although 
urusai can be replaced by yakamashii in (1), (2), and (3) above, it 
cannot in (4). 


Ushi an cattle, bull, cow, ox, steer 


Since the English have long been a cattle-raising people, their language 
is replete with terms referring to different types of bovines such as 
“cattle,” “bull,” “cow,” “ox,” and “steer.” The Japanese, on the other 
hand, have never been a cattle-raising people, and their language reflects 
this fact by having only one word, ushi , to refer to all bovines. When 
the Japanese speaker must be specific about different types of ushi, he 
simply adds different prefixes to make compounds, such as o-ushi KEH 
“male ushi,” me-ushi HE4 “female ushi,” and kyosei-ushi 7 24 4 


“castrated ushi.” 


“Beef,” however, is not called ushi 4, but gyū-niku “FA (gya PF 
being another reading of the kanji for ushi Æ, plus niku (I “meat’’) or 
simply gyi. A loanword, bifu © — 7 (from English “beef”), is also 
used in the sense of “beef,” but usually in compounds such as rosuto- 
bifu 2— Ahk &—7 “roast beef” and bifu-shichd E — 7 YY F a — 
“beef stew.” 


U'tsukushili 3€ L V^ beautiful 


Although utsukushii 32 L VS is regularly equated with English 
“beautiful,” it is far less conversational than the latter. For example, 
utsukushii onna-no-hito Æ LV’ & D A “beautiful women” and 
utsukushii keshiki 52 LWA, “beautiful view” are perfectly all right 
in writing, but a little unnatural in conversation. Most speakers of 
Japanese would rather say kirei na onna-no-hito & 74O ADA and 
kirei na keshiki & MV7R EE instead. 

Utsukushii 32 L vò basically describes something that is pleasing to 
the eye or the ear (e.g., utsukushii hana 32 LUH “beautiful flower” 
and utsukushii ongaku 32 L VO% “beautiful music”), and, on limited 


occasions, to the heart (e.g., utsukushii hanashi 3 LV 4 “beautifully 
moving story”). It does not have as wide a range of meaning as 
“beautiful,” which is frequently used, especially in colloquial English, to 
mean “excellent, terrific, super” (e.g., “a beautiful opportunity,” “a 
beautiful plan”). 


Unlike kirei = 4. V^, utsukushii 38 L vò cannot mean “clean.” 
Kirei, on the other hand, cannot mean “beautifully moving,” as 
utsukushii does. 


Walkali £r V^ young 


Unlike “young,” wakai # vò cannot be used to describe children. In 
English, little children may be called young, but wakai is used for 
people who are at least in their upper teens. In other words, until one 
becomes old enough to become a wakai hito AVYA “young adult,” one 
is simply a kodomo F- f “child,” not a *wakai kodomo 47 NA. 


Although wakai #V> as a rule modifies only animate beings such as 
hito A “person,” it is sometimes used with reference to serial numbers 
to mean “smaller.” For example, 23 is a wakai bango Æ O & => 


“smaller number” (lit., “young number”) in comparison with 24. 


Wal karu Z5 D> 5 to understand 


Wakaru Zj) >% means “[something] is clear” or “to become clear [to 
someone].” That is why the particle preceding wakaru is ga instead of 
0. When wakaru is translated into English, however, the most natural 
equivalent is often either “understand” or “know.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Nishio-san wa Roshiago ga wakaru. 
PB SAIL Y TS BADD, 
Mr. Nishio understands Russian. 
(2) Ano hito ga naze konakatta ka wakaranai. 
HOADT RPK RD DT DAD TU, 
I dont understand (or know) why he didn t come. (lit, Why he didnt 
come is not clear to me.) 
(3) A: Ima nan-ji desho ka. 
WE MK GU EDD 
What time is it? 


B: Chotto wakarimasen ga. 
BEDERDYO E had 
Sorry, but I don t know. (lit, Its a bit unclear to me.) 


Since wakaru 772» means “[something] is or becomes clear,” it 
represents an event that is not controllable by the speaker. Wakaru 
consequently cannot take a potential form, i.e., there is no such form as 
*wakareru 7) 7>4U% to mean “[something] can be or become clear.” 


In example (3) above, Wakarimasen 47 2> V Eh, meaning “I 
don’t know,” may be replaced by Shirimasen #1 V EA, which also 
means “I don’t know.” But there is a difference between the two. 
According to Mizutani and Mizutani (1, p. 57), Shirimasen means “I 
haven’t had the chance to get the information,” while Wakarimasen is 
used when the speaker feels he should know the answer. Therefore, as a 
rule, avoid Shirimasen as an answer to a question about yourself. For 
example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) A: Kondo no shimatsu ni wa nani o suru tsumori desu ka. 
SREOIWARICILDe TSO Y CTD. 
What do you plan to do this weekend? 
B: Wakarimasen (not *Shirimasen %1 V EA). 
BDO) EA, 
I dont know. 


Wakarimasen 77 2> V $ WA in this case implies “I should know the 
answer but I’m sorry I don’t” and is therefore a proper answer, whereas 
Shirimasen %0 V ¥ ®© A% might even indicate “This sort of thing has 
nothing to do with me,” and is therefore inappropriate. 


The past-tense form Wakarimashita 42> V L% often means “I 
have understood what you just said” (Jorden, 1, p. 78). This usage occurs 
especially as a response to an explanation or request. 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Professor: Kono tepu-rekoda, rabo ni kaeshite-oite-kuremasen 
ka. Kyo wa rabo ga yasumi dakara, ashita no asa 
ne. 

SOTT kaa = FRICIRLTRW TS 4 
KENA TAMINDAK EPD, BLED 
H2, 


Would you mind returning this tape recorder to the 
lab? The lab is closed today, so do it tomorrow 
morning, will you? 

Student: Wakarimashita. 
TAY E Lies 
I'll be glad to. (lit., I understood you[r request and will 
gladly accommodate it].) 


(See also SHIRU and RIKAI-SURU.) 


Waku WA < to boil 


Waku #3 < is normally “to come to a boil,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Oyu ga waita kara, ocha o iremasho. 
BABB ED b, BREANMELED. 


Water has boiled. Lets have tea. 


Note the expression to be used is oyu ga waku 457% 2S Wi < (lit., “hot 
water boils”) and not *mizu ga waku 7K 23 wi < (lit, “cold water 
boils”). 

Another use of waku Wi < that could be confusing to English 
speakers is furo ga waku MA DWA < , as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Ofuro ga wakimashita yo. 
43 BS OSHS ELL, 


The bath water has gotten warm enough. 


Note that, in this case, the bath water is not really boiling! 


Warau E J to laugh 


English has a number of verbs that express different kinds of laugh, such 
as “giggle,” “chuckle,” and “guffaw.” In Japanese, however, warau %& 9 
is the basic verb, and one adds onomatopoetic adverbs to describe 
different types of laugh. 


EKAMPLES: 

(la) kusukusu warau 
CFS FRI 
to giggle 

(1b) kutsukutsu warau 
<5 OR? 
to chuckle 

(1c) geragera warau 
IF oITSRI 
to guffaw 


Kinds of smiles, too, are expressed in a similar way, i.e., by adding 
onomatopoetic adverbs. 


EXAMPLES: 

(2a) nikotto warau (or nikotto-suru) 
Ico eee) UcCoo eS) 
to break into a pleasant smile 

(2b) nikoniko warau (or nikonikosuru) 
ISTIC LRG ICICI FS) 
to smile pleasantly and continuously 

(2c) niyaniya warau (or niyaniya-suru) 
ENE Mowery A) 


to grin 
Wareware KL we 


Wareware 4% £ is more formal than watakushi-tachi #4 7 b or 
watashi-tachi #4 72 b, both of which mean the same thing. It is more 
suited to writing or formal speech. 


EXAMPLE: 
Wareware wa kuni no tame ni tachi-agaranakereba naranai. 


KX (LEO OITIEG EDGE PUT DV, 


We must rise for the sake of our country. 


Walruli BUN bad 


Warui #£V> is used not only to refer to things or persons that are “bad,” 
like warui tenki EV KA “bad weather” and warui ko EVA “a bad 
child,” but is sometimes used to express gratitude, as in sentence (1) 
below. (When used in this sense, warui does not normally precede a 
noun.) 


EXAMPLE: 
KekkOo na mono o itadaite warui desu nê. 
Yoan ROTET TANZ. 


Thank you for giving me such a nice present. 


The reason warui #2’ is used as an expression of gratitude is probably 
that Japanese people often feel guilty about a favor done for them. For 
them, receiving a favor from someone is like having inconvenienced that 
person, who must have spent time and/or money on it. This guilty feeling 
is what is behind the expression Warui desu në VC TAA. 


Watashi Fl, I 


Watashi %4 (and its even more formal variant, watakushi) is a “personal 
pronoun” used by a speaker to refer to himself. Males hardly ever use it 
when they are young because they use boku instead (see BOKU). They 
begin using watashi immediately after they graduate from college and 
start working. They use it on formal occasions, especially in talking to 
people higher in status. Females start using watashi (or more 
colloquially, atashi) as children and use it throughout their lives. The 
frequency of watashi in Japanese, however, is minuscule compared with 
that of “I,” “my,” and “me” in English, since Japanese speakers, instead 
of using “pronouns,” would rather use the context to make it clear that 
they are talking about themselves, as in the following example: 


EXAMPLE: 
Ashita [watashi no] uchi e irasshaimasen ka. 


HA [FAD] bando LEE 


Would you like to come to my house tomorrow? 


In this case, while “my” would be obligatory in English, watashi no 
meaning “my” is optional and most likely to be left out in Japanese. 


Ya' ha ri/Ya' ppa'ri PIL) /PIlLY as might be expected 


When one listens to interviews on TV or on the radio, one is struck by 
the frequency of the occurrence of yahari PIN or its more colloquial 
variant, yappari “C(t V . For example, 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) A: B-san wa donna ryori ga osuki desu ka. 
BS AIL EA REEDS BEE CTD 
What kind of cuisine do you like the best? 
B: Yappari Nihonryðri desu ne. 
Polk) ARE CT AZ. 
Japanese food (as you might expect). 
(2) A: Kondo no harubasho wa dare ga yiisho-suru desho ka. 
ATED ASSAILED BEST OD CLE DAR. 
Who do you think will win the sumo tournament this spring? 
B: Yappari Yokozuna ja nai desu ka. 
POLY BAHU OTRVY CTA 
Yokozuna (grand champion), I guess (like everybody else). 


Yahari/yappari “© (i V / Æ If V basically signifies “What I’m 
saying is nothing unusual. It’s something you might be expecting to hear. 
I’m no different from others.” In other words, yahari/yappari is used 
frequently because it suits the typical Japanese mind, which does not 
wish to be too individualistic. 


Yaku KI approximately 


Yaku ýJ is attached to a numeral to indicate an approximate 
number/amount. It is synonymous with gurai < b Vò. There are, 
however, some differences between the two. First, yaku sounds more 
formal than gurai. Second, yaku must precede a numeral while gurai 
follows, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nyuyoku ni wa, yaku jū-nen (or jū-nen gurai) sunde-ita. 
Sa eich, STE TEC SW) ACW. 


I lived in New York about ten years. 


Another difference is that yaku #9 is used only with a number, 
whereas gurai < D vò does not have to be, as in 


EKAMPLE: 

(2) Musuko wa watashi to onaji gurai (not “yaku onaji [Fl U) no 
shincho desu. 
BFE ECC OWORERTCT, 


My son is about as tall as Tam. 


Yakyu BP EK baseball 


A number of sports that used to be called by non-Western names before 
and during World War II are now called by Western names. For example, 


EXAMPLES: 

shakya BEER — sakka 4 7 77 — “soccer” 

haikya EEK — baréboru 7S — Rv “volleyball” 

rokyi SER — basukettoboru 7S3 %7 y kA “basketball” 


Yakyū #f EK “baseball” is an exception. It still is rarely called 
bésuboru “X — A 7 — JV even though most people understand the 
term. Baseball terms, on the other hand, are mostly loanwords, e.g., 
pitcha € > Fẹ — “pitcher,” kyatcha ¥ y > F — “catcher,” hitto 
t v F “hit,” and fauru 7 7 UV “foul.” 

In English, “baseball” and “a baseball” are different, the former 
being the name of a sport and the latter referring to the ball used for 
baseball. In Japanese, on the other hand, yakyu #f &k simply means 
“baseball,” and in order to refer to a baseball, one has to say yakyū no 
boru FEKO R—7,, lit., “a baseball ball.” 


Yane JER roof 


Yane [ER is “roof,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Konogoro no Nihon de wa, ao ya aka no yane ga fuete-kita yo na 
ki ga suru. 
COFAD AAT, AOROBRAHBATER EID RAM 
TOs 


It seems to me that lately blue or red roofs have increased in Japan. 


To refer to the roofs of Western-style buildings such as department 
stores and hotels, however, use okujo E instead of yane AR, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Natsu ni naru to, okujd (not “yane [= AR) ni biagāden o hiraku 
depato ga aru. 
RECRE, BEICETH-FUER< TIANG bBHS, 
Some department stores open “beer gardens” on their roofs in the 
summer. 


Yaru © 5) to do 


Yaru “C4, when used in the sense of “to do,” is synonymous with suru 


To, 

EXAMPLE: 

(1) Ban-gohan no ato de sugu shukudai o (a) yaru. 
HE CERO db b OF CAZ a 
I do my homework right after dinner. (b) suru. 


Both (a) and (b) mean the same thing. The only difference is that yaru 
“© 4 is a little more conversational than suru 7” 4 (Tokugawa and 
Miyajima, p. 217). 

Yaru “4 cannot be attached to nouns to form compound verbs, 
whereas suru J 4 can. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) benkyé-suru (not *benkyd-yaru ý% 58“ 4. However, benkyo o 
yaru 5! 2“ would be acceptable.) 


HRT A 
to study 


Yaru 227 and suru J 4% are not always interchangeable. Yaru, for 
example, also means “to give [to a lower-status person],” as in Musuko 
ni pen o yatta B FIIS Y èZ o E “I gave my son a pen,” but suru 
does not have that meaning. Of the sample sentences given under suru 
(see SURU), (6) and (9) can definitely take yaru instead of suru, and (7) 
and (8) can probably take yaru, but (5) is definitely unacceptable. Since 
yaru has no intransitive uses, it cannot replace suru in (10) and (11). 


Yalsashii “S & LV gentle, easy 


Yasashii “< Lv has two meanings: “gentle,” as in (1), and “easy,” as 
in (2). 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Ano hito wa yasashii. 
DODO KSS LW, 
That person is gentle. 

(2) Ano mondai wa yasashii. 
d DIL S LV. 


That question is easy. 


“Easy” and “gentle” may seem far apart in meaning to English speakers, 
but they really are not that distant if one stretches one’s imagination a 
little. After all, it is easy to deal with gentle people, and easy problems 
keep you gentle! 

When yasashii “< L vò means “easy,” it is normally not used 
adverbially. Sentence (3) below is therefore incorrect. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) *Kodomo de mo yasashiku dekiru. 


TRT PZL T5, 


Even children can do it easily. 


Yasashiku “C < L < in (3) should be replaced by kantan ni ffi HIZ 
“simply, easily.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kodomo de mo kantan ni dekiru. 


FHEC b FR HIT CRS, 


Even children can do it easily. 
Yasui ZV) inexpensive 


Yasui Z v^ “inexpensive” is the opposite of takai j=) V> meaning 
“expensive.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(1) Ano mise ni wa takai mono wa aru ga, yasui mono wa nai. 
HOVEITIILMWbOILHOMB, KUNG OIL 


That store has expensive things but not inexpensive things. 


When takai (=). means “high” or “tall,” however, the opposite is not 
yasui but hikui IK v^ (see HIKUI). 


Yasui F v` means “easy,” too, but mainly in the set phrase Oyasui 
goyo desu BET OZH CF “PI be happy to do that for you” (lit., 
“That's an easy thing to do”), an expression of willingness to meet 
someone’s request. Ordinarily, yasashii == LV is the word for “easy” 
(see YASASHII). 


Yasui Z v^ in the sense of “easy” is also used in combination with 
the stem of a verb, as in yomi-yasui BAR F V` “easy to read,” oboe- 
yasui i ZC TV) “easy to learn,” etc. 


Ya' sumi! VK Fp vacation, absence 


Yasumi {KA comes from the verb yasumu WA TP meaning “to rest” or 
“not to work.” It therefore corresponds to a wide range of English words 


99 66 99 66. 


such as “absence,” “recess,” “vacation,” “day off,” and “holiday.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Hiru-yasumi ni resutoran e itta. 
EMBAT LARP YN oR, 
I went to a restaurant during the noon recess. 
(2) Suzuki-san wa kyo yasumi da ga do shita n dard. 
UNDANI LEAREA DS, 
Mr. Suzuki is absent today. I wonder whats happened to him. 
(3) Kotoshi no natsu-yasumi ni wa doko e ikimasu ka. 
LED BIRAITILE In Tà ETD 
Where are you going during the summer vacation this year? 
(4) Ashita yasumi 0 toro to omotte-iru. 
bm LIEKLERMAD Ro TUNG, 
I’m thinking of taking the day off tomorrow. 
(5) Ninon de wa Kurisumasu no hi wa yasumi desu ka. 
HA CILT VAVADAILKRKACHT DY, 
Is Christmas Day a holiday in Japan? 


In America, “vacation” often indicates “pleasure trip one takes away 
from work,” as in “He is on vacation in Europe.” Japanese yasumi, on 
the other hand, does not suggest “trip” by itself. The following is 
therefore wrong. 


EKAMPLE: 
(6) “Shogakusei no koro, yoku ryoshin to yasumi ni itta koto o 
oboete-iru. 


WA Naa Aa aa aa VAA TUNG, 


The above sentence was once written by a student of mine to mean “1 
remember often going on vacation with my parents when I was in 
elementary school.” This student should have written as follows: 


EXAMPLE: 

(7) Shogakusei no koro, yasumi ni naru to, yoku rydshin to ryoko- 
shita koto o oboete-iru. 
IFA OU, WAERDE, KS MBL MTL ECE eZ 
TUY 
I remember that, in my elementary school days, I often went on a trip 
with my parents when vacation time came around. 


Yalsu'mu IRẸ? to rest; to be absent; to go to bed 


The basic meaning of yasumu (RT? is “to rest.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Tsukareta kara, chotto yasunde-iru n desu. 
PERUT, bBEODEMACWSA TCT, 


I’m resting because Tm tired. 


Occasionally, yasumu {Rte means “to go to bed” or “sleep.” In this 
case, yasumu is synonymous with neru 424. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Mother speaking to a child: MO jiichi-ji da kara yasundara (or 
netara) do. 
bIPCHRE DP SKATES (Bik 
Dp) < Js 


Its already 11 o'clock. Why dont you go 
to bed? 


Yasumu (72 is also used to mean “to be absent,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Tanaka-san wa, konogoro byoki de kaisha 0 yasumu koto ga Oi. 
HPS AIL, COLDARBATCHEHEAE CS EBB, 
These days, Mr. Tanaka is often absent from the office because of 
illness. 


Be careful not to confuse kaisha o yasumu AL ZITO with kaisha 
de yasumu &4E C Rte, which would mean “to rest at the office.” 


Yatsu VO, WX guy; fellow 


Yatsu VO, 4 means “guy” or “fellow” and is considered a coarse, not 
refined, expression. It is used mainly by men in informal situations. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Yoshimoto te kawatteru yatsu da na. 
BAD TED TOWER, 


Yoshimoto is a strange guy, isn t he? 


Although it is a coarse word, it is not a profanity like English 
“bastard.” However, it does not belong in polite speech just the same. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Yoshimoto-san to iu kata wa, chotto kawatte-iru kata (not *yatsu 
4) desu ne. 
BAANG IN, Brot Epa Tn TTA 


Mr. Yoshimoto is a strange person, isn t he? 
Yatsu X sometimes means “thing,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Motto yasui yatsu ga hoshii n da kedo. 
bo PA a LAA NT E 


(customer to a salesclerk) I’d like a cheaper one. 


Kono yatsu = D “this guy,” sono yatsu 7 D “that guy,” 
ano yatsu 2 MI “that guy (over there),” dono yatsu ¢& 0 
“which guy” become koitsu = V^, soitsu — 0, aitsu HV, 
doitsu “Vv, respectively, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Aitsu (= Ano yatsu) nikurashii yatsu da. 
WD (HOPD) IK SLUM, 
Hes a detestable guy. 


Yatta! > Zia “Hurray!” 


Yatta! “> 7 is a frequently used exclamation of joy uttered when 
something wonderful happens unexpectedly. For example, children 
might say this when their parents tell them they are taking them on a 
vacation to Hawaii. 


It seems to me that the usage of Yatta! has changed over the years. It 
used to be used only when someone really did something great. For 
example, when we were at a baseball game and a batter hit a homerun 
for the team we were cheering for, we probably uttered the exclamation. 
Nowadays, however, any happy turn of events seems to cause youngsters 
to yell out Yatta! 


Yatto PD = finally 


Although yatto > & and toto ¢ 9 & 4 (see TOTO) are both 
translated into English as “finally,” they are not the same. First of all, 
yatto cannot be used when something fails to materialize. In (1), 
therefore, only toto is correct. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Tegami wa kyo mo toto (not *yatto <P> £) konakatta. 
EM ASE DE DARD, 
The letter didn t arrive today either, despite all my waiting. 


Second, while toto & 9 & 9 is neutral as to the desirability or 
undesirability of the final outcome, yatto X$ > & is used only when the 
result is desirable. In sentence (2), therefore, only toto is correct. 


EKAMPLE: 

(2) Hitori, futari to shinde-itte, toto (not *yatto = > & ) minna 
shinde-shimatta. 
OO. S10 ESA Cec, C9 69SEC LE 
eee 
They died one by one until finally they were all dead. 


(In sentence (2) above, yatto “> & would be correct if the speaker, for 
some reason or other, had wanted all of these people to die.) 


When yatto > & and toto & 4 & J are used with regard to a 
desirable outcome, they are quite similar, but there is a slight difference 
in connotation. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Mai-tsuki chokin-shite-ita okane ga toto (or yatto) hyakuman-en 
ni natta. 
SAMS LCWR BEB ED ED og] BAAR 
Tee 
The money that I’ve been saving every month has finally reached the 
sum of 1,000,000 yen. 


In this case, tōtō & 9 & 3 signals that the speaker is reporting 
objectively on the eventual outcome of a particular event; how he feels 
about the outcome is not the issue. Yatto > &, on the other hand, 
implies that the speaker has been looking forward to this outcome for 
some time. 


-YObi HE H day of the week 


In Japanese, the names of the days of the week all have -yobi HE H (or - 
yo for short) at the end, e.g., nichi-yobi H HE H , getsu-yobi, etc. There 
is a significant difference in usage between these Japanese terms and 
their English counterparts, for the Japanese speaker does not seem to use 
these names as often as the English speaker does the English terms. The 
reason is that Japanese speakers are often more comfortable referring to 
a particular day by its date than by its day of the week. For example, 
while an American might say “I’m getting married two weeks from this 
Friday,” using the name of a day of the week, a Japanese in a 
corresponding situation would be more likely to refer to the date of the 
same day and say, for example, Kongetsu no jihachi-nichi ni kekkon- 


shimasu GH OHA HIZ WIEL ET “Tm getting married on the 
18th of this month.” 


Yobu FES to call 


First, yobu FES means “to call” in the sense of “to call out” or “to call 
by name.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) “Morita-san!” to yonda no ni henji o shinakatta. 
[ARH SA! | EMA OIIKREE LRRD, 
I called out, “Mr. Morita!” but he didn t answer. 


Second, yobu FES means “to call” in the sense of “to give someone 
(or something) the name of.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nyuyoku wa naze biggu-appuru to yobareru no daro ka. 
Sara NIPU ET v7 NG EMA OICS DD, 
I wonder why New York is called the Big Apple. 


Third, yobu FES means “to call” in the sense of “to send for” or “to 
summon.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Kanai ga byoki ni natta no de, isha o yonda. 
ZADAK EDT, ERE, 


I sent for the doctor because my wife became ill. 


In English, “call” can mean “to telephone” or “to make a short visit.” 
Yobu FE 55 does not have those meanings. In (4) below, only (b) is 
correct. 


EXAMPLES: 

(4a) *Yobimashita ga, | 

EU E LEA, 

(4b) | Denwa o kakemashita ga, ohanashi-chū deshita. 
Fane DIT E LISAN, BPT LI, 


I called that number, but the line was busy. 


For the English sense of “to visit,” use kuru KA, not yobu FES, as in 
the following sentence. 


EKAMPLE: 
(5) Kin' yobi wa oisha-san ga kuru (not *yobu FES) hi da. 
Sa WILBER SABES ATE, 


Friday is the day when the doctor calls/comes. 
Unlike “call,” yobu FES is often used to mean “to invite.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) Ashita Matsuda-san o yishoku ni yobo. 
Hm LERA SAVES RICMIZ 9, 


Lets invite Mr. Matsuda [to our house] for dinner tomorrow. 


Yo kolsu Ko F, TT > to give/send over (to me) 


Yokosu k Z F means “to give/send over,” but the direction of the 
movement of the object in question must be toward the speaker. 
Compare (1) and (2) below. 


EXAMPLES: 
(1) Yoshida ga hisashiburi ni nengajo o yokoshita. 
BHBALSY)ICPARe EIU, 
Yoshida sent me a New Year s card for the first time in many years. 
(2) Konoaida okutta (not *yokoshita £ = LË) 
hon tsuita? Z OHS o AAV TE ? 
Has the book I sent you the other day arrived? 


Yokosu X = may not be used when the giver/sender is a higher 
Status person. 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Takahashi-sensei ga hisashiburi ni nengajO o kudasatta (not 
*vokoshita <= LŽ). 
me IE DAN US 0 CFARE < RS or. 
Professor Takahashi sent me a New Years card for the first time in 
many years. 


Yoku $ < often 


Yoku X < , the adverbial form of yoi Ñ v^ (or ii VV), is frequently 
used to mean “often.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Yoku eiga e ikimasu. 
cS REMTSET, 
I often go to the movies. 

(2) Konogoro wa yoku ame ga furu. 
ZOZAILE< HAMS. 


It often rains these days. 


However, yoku k < should not be used in the negative. The 
following sentence is wrong. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) *Yoshimoto-san wa yoku eiga e ikimasen. 
ABA SALE MH MATA EA, 


Mr. Yoshimoto does not go to the movies often. 


To make (3) correct, yoku £ < must be replaced by amari  ¥ (see 
AMARI). 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Yoshimoto-san wa amari eiga e ikimasen. 
BAS AILHE Y ia EKA, 


Mr. Yoshimoto does not go to the movies often (lit., much). 


Since yoku £ < is the adverbial form of yoi BU (or ii VV) 
meaning “good,” it may be used in the sense of “well.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) Yube wa yoku neta. 
PINK < BE. 
I slept very well last night. 


However, while “well” may be used in the sense of “skillfully,” as in 
“Mr. Smith speaks Japanese very well,” yoku 4< often cannot be used 
in this sense. Sentence (6) below, for example, is wrong if the speaker 
wants it to mean “Mr. Smith speaks Japanese very well.” 


EXAMPLE: 


(6) “Sumisu-san wa Nihongo o yoku hanasu. 


FAR ASAILAABe KS eT. 


This sentence is correct only in the sense of “Mr. Smith often speaks 
Japanese.” The Japanese equivalent of “Mr. Smith speaks Japanese very 
well” would be, for example, 


EXAMPLES: 

(7) Sumisu-san wa Nihongo o hanasu no ga jozu da. 
ARASANLA Ae AT ODS EF, 
lit., Mr. Smith is good at speaking Japanese. 

(8) Sumisu-san wa Nihongo ga jozu ni hanaseru. 
AL ASAILAARO EF ICH SO. 
lit., Mr. Smith can speak Japanese very well. 


=> 
Yo mu HULP to read 


In English, the following dialogue might very well take place the day 
after a weekend: 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) A: What did you do yesterday? 
B: I read all day. 


What B means in this conversation is that he read, most likely, a 
book or books. In other words, in English, you don’t have to express 
what you read. In Japanese, on the other hand, yomu may not be used 
that way. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) A: Kino wa, donna koto o shita n desu ka. 
PERIL, PARC ER LEA CTA 
B: *Ichinichi-jū yomimashita. 


#— HPAL 


This dialogue, which is the direct translation of (1), sounds very 
strange because, in Japanese, B would have to be more specific, as 
follows: 


EXAMPLE: 


(3) Ichinichi-jū hon o yonde-imashita. 
BEA BHA CWE LE. 
I was reading a book/books all day. 


If you don’t want to use hon o A %, you can say the following: 


EXAMPLE: 

(4) Ichinichi-ji dokusho o shite-imashita. 
—-APREs LTWELE. 
I read all day (lit., I was doing reading all day). 


This expression dokusho fii # is often used when describing 
hobbies. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(5) A: B-san no shumi wa? 
B ADHAN? 
What are your hobbies? 
B: Tenisu to dokusho desu. 
TENGEN 
They are tennis and reading. 


Yomu ji? may be used without an object, however, when the 
object is clear from the context, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(6) A: “Kaze to tomo ni Sarinu” o yonda koto arimasu ka. 
MERTEN Wal ZARIE DN ET, 
Have you ever read Gone with the Wind ? 
B: Ee, ni-kai mo yomimashita yo. 
RRs <H bma LE 


Yes, I’ve read it twice. 


Yoh PU four 


The standard Japanese pronunciation of the kanji for “four” used to be 
shi VU . However, shi being homonymous with shi 98 “death,” the 
Japanese have started avoiding the pronunciation and using yon, the 
Japanese word for “four.” Very few young people nowadays say jiishi F 
DU to signify “fourteen,” for example. They definitely prefer jayon F- M. 


Likewise, the pronunciation of the kanji E, “seven,” which used to 
be shichi E, has become unpopular because shichi includes the sound 
shi. It has thus changed to nana, the traditional Japanese word for 
“seven.” There may be another reason for avoiding shichi, i.e., it sounds 
too similar to ichi — , which means “one,” because some Japanese 
speakers, particularly residents of the low-lying section of Tokyo, 
pronounce shichi as hichi, which makes the word sound even more like 
ichi. 

Also Ju, the kanji for “nine,” is more often read kya JU than ku, 
which used to be the standard reading. Ku has come to be avoided 
because it is homonymous with ku 75, which means “suffering.” 


Yo'roko bu 2 to rejoice, to be glad 


Yorokobu = 5, like ureshii 9 41 L vò, can often be equated with 
English “be glad,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(a) Kitagawa-san wa sono shirase o kiite yorokonda. 
ADIN SALE OAM DES AVY CHAE, 


Mr. Kitagawa was glad to hear the news. 


There is, however, a crucial difference between yorokobu = 5: and 
ureshii 2 7% Lv’ beyond the fact that the former is a verb and the latter 
an adjective. Ureshii, like other adjectives of emotion, refers to the 
speaker’s (or, in questions, the addressee’s) state of being glad and does 
not normally take third-person subjects, whereas yorokobu, as a rule, 
describes a third person’s feeling glad and expressing it by speech, 
attitude, or behavior. Thus, of the following examples, (1) is correct, but 
(2) is not. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kodomo wa yasumi ni naru to yorokobu. 
TIRATA EBS, 
Children are glad when a holiday arrives. 

(2) *Watashi wa yasumi ni naru to yorokobu. 
*AMILIRAICIR GD & BS 


I am glad when a holiday arrives. 


In (2), to express the idea intended, yorokobu 253 would have to be 
replaced by ureshii 977 LV, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Watashi wa yasumi ni naru to ureshii. 
ALR BN TAH E DML, 


Iam glad when a holiday arrives. 


Yorokonde = A C, the gerund form of yorokobu = 5, however, 
may be used in reference to any subject, even the speaker. 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Yorokonde ukagaimasu. 
BACHE. 
I'll be glad to come [to your place]. (lit, I'll come rejoicingly.) 


Yoroshiku KAL< lit., suitably, favorably, kindly 


When you wish to ask someone to convey your regards to someone else, 
there are many ways to express that idea in English, such as “Remember 
me to so-and-so,” “Give soand-so my regards,” “Say hello to so-and-so,” 
etc. In Japanese, on the other hand, there is basically only one formula: 
daredare (so-and-so) ni yoroshiku HIKO LE. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Okusan ni yoroshiku. 
SAIZEALS, 


Please remember me (lit., [remember me] suitably) to your wife. 


Japanese speakers are probably more greeting conscious than English 
speakers and therefore use this formula more frequently than the latter do 
similar English expressions. 


Yoroshiku £ 4 L < is also a greeting exchanged between two 
people when introduced to each other for the first time. In this case, 
yoroshiku is usually preceded by dizo £ 3 Z (see DOZO). 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Dozo yoroshiku. 
CO EOLA 
How do you do? (lit., Please [treat me] favorably.) 


Yoroshiku £4 L < is also used when requesting that someone take 
care of something or someone for you. In this case, the word expressing 
the thing or person concerned is followed by the particle o, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Musuko o yoroshiku onegai-shimasu. 
BE kLAL< BU LET, 
lit., Please take care of my son kindly. 


This sentence can be used, for instance, when you are talking to a teacher 
who is just beginning to teach your son. In a similar situation, English- 
speaking parents might occasionally make a request such as “Please be 
tough with my son,” but they are probably more likely to say something 
like “I hope my son will do all right.” Japanese speakers seem more 
request oriented than English speakers. 


Yosu ef appearance; state 


Yosu kT “appearance” may not be used to mean “facial features.” Use 
kao % instead. 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Indian no kao (not *ydsu 4) wa, tokidoki Nihonjin no kao ni 
nite-iru. 
AVF AT YOBIL, RRR ARADBICU CWS, 
Some American Indians share the same facial features with the 
Japanese. 


Sono Nihonjin no josei wa Amerikajin no yo na yosu datta 7 A H A 
NDHEMENI AVA ADK IRTI oF (lit, “That Japanese 
woman had the appearance of an American”), therefore, does not really 
mean “That Japanese woman had American facial features” but rather 
indicates that she was wearing the kind of clothing an American woman 
would wear, that she behaved like an American, or that she had the aura 
of an American. 


Yosu kT does not have to be visually perceivable. For example, 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Kare to denwa de hanashita no da ga, nandaka yōsu ga 
okashikatta. 


(i Hae Ca LIE DEH, MARI BBD ULA ks 
I talked with him by phone; somehow he sounded as though 
something were wrong. 


You HED to get drunk 


“To get drunk” is you WE? or yopparau W- fh 9, the latter indicating 
a higher degree of intoxication. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Boku wa you koto wa aru keredo, yopparau koto wa nai yo. 
RIES Keith Ou e, Mord I Z EROR, 


I sometimes get a little drunk, but never heavily drunk. 


The noun form of yopparau Wt > fh 5 is yopparai WE © fh Vò 
“drunkard.” 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Tokyo no eki ni wa, yoru ni naru to, tokidoki benchi ni nete-iru 
yopparai ga iru. 
RROTA, KIERA E, BRAY SF TETO IRo FA 
BWA. 
At Tokyo railroad stations at night, there are sometimes drunken men 
who are lying down on platform benches. 


You }¥ 9, unlike yopparau WE h 9 , may also be used to refer to 
psychological, not physical, intoxication, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Chimu no memba wa, zen’in shori ni yotte- (not *yopparatte- Wt 
oho D) ita. 
FADRYN, ERBACEE o CWE, 
The members of the team were all intoxicated with victory. 


Yu'bi! ta finger, toe 


English-speaking students of Japanese usually equate yubi Hi with 
“finger,” but yubi actually has a much broader range of meaning than 
“finger” because it may also refer to toes. Although English speakers 
conceive of fingers and toes as totally unrelated to each other and have 


two entirely different terms referring to them, Japanese speakers 
conceive of both as belonging to the same category and have one term 
for both. When it is absolutely necessary to make a distinction, however, 
one can do so by saying te no yubi FO }§ (lit., “hand yubi”) and ashi 
no yubi EMA (lit., “foot yubi’”), as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ashi no yubi wa te no yubi yori futokute mijikai. 
EOPILE ORLY K< CHU. 


Toes are thicker and shorter than fingers. 


In English, despite the fact that one can say “There are five fingers 
on each hand” or “Each hand has five fingers,” one does not normally 
refer to a thumb as a finger (Ogasawara, p. 122). In Japanese, on the 
other hand, one can point to one’s thumb and say, for example, 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kono yubi ga itai n desu. 
COPED ACT, 
This finger hurts. 


In English, one would probably say in such a case 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) My thumb hurts. 


Yabin WAE mail 


To mean “to send out mail,” the most commonly used verb is dasu HHF, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Wife to her husband: Sanpo no tsuide ni, kono tegami o dashite ne. 
BZARDOOVY CIC, COFMAEHL TH, 
If you re going out for a walk, please mail this 
letter for me. 


“To drop a letter into a mailbox” requires another verb, i.e., ireru A 


U4, as in 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Eki-mae no posuto ni tegami o ireta. 
BRA AA MIE ANUT, 


I dropped a letter into the mailbox outside the station. 


Interestingly, the word yabin #{{% is not used for e-mail. E-mail is 
officially called denshi-méru TA —/V “electronic mail,” but since it 
is a little too long, most people just call it mēru A —/V. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) Méru itadakimashita. 
KAJEN a Lice 


I received your e-mail. 


Yigata AI TF dusk 


Although yūgata 4 77 is usually equated with English “evening,” 
yugata is actually earlier than evening and shorter as well. It is from 
about half past four to six or so, about the time Japanese wives are busy 
preparing dinner. The word yūgata evokes a certain picture in most 
Japanese people’s minds: children going home for dinner after having 
played outside, birds flying home to roost, and the sun about to set in the 
west. The after-dinner hours are normally not referred to as yiigata. 


Yiujin a A friend 


Yūjin A A means exactly the same as tomodachi Ai but is more 
formal than the latter. 


EXAMPLE: 
Gakusei-jidai kara no yūjin (or tomodachi) to iu no wa, ii mono da. 
FERRDDORKA (RE) CWIDIL Wb DT, 


Old friends from one s schooldays are great. 


Tomodachi AÉ is sometimes preceded by other nouns to form 
compounds such as nomitomodachi AK 4 Ki “drinking pal(s)” and 
asobitomodachi Yi O A “playmate(s).” Yajin AA, on the other 
hand, is not used that way. 


(See TOMODACHI) 


Yu'kkuri D o < V slowly 


Yukkuri W >< V means “slow” or “slowly.” 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Mada hayai kara yukkuri arukimasho. 
SEN Dp VRS LE ng 


It’s still early, lets walk more slowly. 


There is another word meaning “slow,” osoi J#\V ’ (see OSOI). In (2) 
below, both (a) and (b) mean “He eats slowly” (lit., “His way of eating is 
slow”). 


EKAMPLE: 
(2) Ano hito wa tabekata ga (a) osoi. 
PONIRAN TEV, 
(b) yukkuri da. 
Woes, Dice 


There is, however, a slight difference between (2a) and (2b). While 
(2a) simply means “He eats slowly,” (2b) implies more because yukkuri 
b> < V connotes “in a relaxed, leisurely manner.” This meaning of 
yukkuri W >< V becomes more apparent in the following example: 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Kind wa kaisha ga yasumi datta kara, ichi-nichi yukkuri 
yasunda. 
ED DILBEAKA C7 eb, Ho VARAR. 
Yesterday I took it easy (lit., rested relaxedly) all day, since I had the 
day off from work. 


Yukkuri-suru $ > < V F 4 (lit, “to do something slowly”) is 
regularly used in the sense of “to take it easy” or “to relax,” especially in 
the often used invitation Yukkuri-shite kudasai 9 o L V LT < Š 
V> meaning “Please stay longer” or “Make yourself at home.” A politer 
version of Yukkuri-shite kudasai is Goyukkuri-nasatte kudasai — D 
o [l| Y&T < áW, which is frequently shortened to 
Goyukkuri Qvo < 4. 


Yūmei AR Z famous 


To express the idea of “famous for something,” use de yamei TAA. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Kamakura wa daibutsu de yimei desu. 
ARIKA CHA CT. 


Kamakura is famous for its great statue of Buddha. 


To express the idea of “famous as something,” however, use to-shite 
yumei & LTA A instead. 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Kamakura wa daibutsu no aru machi to-shite (not “de C) yamei 
desu. 
SRE ILAIAD H SBT E LUCHA CT. 


Kamakura is famous as a city with a great statue of Buddha. 


To-shite & L T is not as conversational as de TC, however. Although 
(1) and (2) basically say the same thing, (1) is better suited to 
conversation, and (2) to writing. 


Zalnne!n 736720 regret 


Zannen žk AK “regret” literally means “lingering thought.” In other 
words, it refers to the sense of sorrowful dissatisfaction that lingers on in 
the mind of someone who realizes that things did not or are not going to 
turn out according to his wish. 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Araki-san ga issho ni ikarenakute zannen desu. 
TAK S ADS KG NTT AMV S TRO CHR CT 
It’s too bad Mr. Araki can t go with us. 

(2) Zannen desu ga pikunikku wa toriyame ni narimashita. 
Pe CT PET DAN NEH TU LE, 


I am sorry but the picnic has been canceled. 


Zannen 7:75 should not be used when you feel a sense of guilt 
about something bad that you have done. For that use kokai-suru 4% f 
T% (see KOKAI). 


EKAMPLE: 
(3) Ano hito no okane o nusunda koto o (a)  *zannen ni 


HOANADBER BAR IER omou. 
a BN 
(b) k0kai-shite-iru. 
elle LT WS, 


By the same token, do not use zannen 77x as an expression of apology. 
Unlike English “I am sorry,” which may be used either as a plain 
expression of regret (as in the English translation of example (2) above) 
or as a form of apology (as in “I am sorry I lost your pen”), zannen 
cannot be used for an apology. For that purpose, use Moshiwake 
arimasen Fi L iR do V EEA “I don’t know how to apologize,” 
Shitsurei-shimashita AL L & UZ “I’m sorry for what I’ve done,” or 
Sumimasen $A. E&A “I’m sorry.” 


Zasshi EEE magazine 


In English, “magazine” could be added to the name of a specific 
magazine, as in “I just bought a Time magazine.” Zasshi #£ ii has no 
such usage. You may use the second half of zasshi as a suffix, however, 
as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Konshi no Taimu-shi wa, kyo deru hazu da. 
SADHA And, GAH SILT TE, 


This week's Time magazine is supposed to come out today. 


This usage is quite formal and normally occurs only in writing. In 
conversation, just say Taimu 7 f A. 


To indicate “weekly/monthly/quarterly magazine,” use the suffix -shi 
jus. These words may be used in speech as well as in writing. 


EXAMPLE: 


(2) shikan/gekkan/kikan-shi i fil / A Tl / #& FI #8 
weekly/monthly/quarterly magazine 


Zehi FO by all means; at any cost 


Zehi TU has two basic functions. First, it emphasizes requests. In this 
case, it is normally accompanied by -te kudasai T < 72 SV, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Ashita no pati ni wa, zehi irasshatte kudasai. 
mH LEON—F 4AM, WUNINGA Lo TK ESV 


Please by all means come to tomorrow s party. 


Second, zehi TUN is used to indicate strong wishes or desires. In this 
case, it is accompanied by such forms as -tai 7- vò and -(shi) yo (L) £ 
Dis 


EXAMPLES: 
(2a) Zehi musuko ni ii daigaku ni haitte morai-tai mono da. 
OE FICIWKFITAD Tb b HOT, 
I strongly hope my son gets into a good university. 
(2b) Kondo zehi issho ni gorufu o yarimasho. 
DEFO- CILT EVNEL Ja 
Lets be sure to play golf together one of these days. 


Zehi “© O is not used with negative verbs. Use zettai ni Kf lZ 
“absolutely,” instead, as in 


EXAMPLES: 

(3a) Ashita wa zettai ni (not *zehi TUN) konaide kudasai. 
b> LTC ILHE MIC IRZRV VCS EEN, 
Absolutely, please don t come tomorrow. 

(3b) Zettai ni (not *zehi TUN) sonna eiga wa mi-takunai. 
HAM ICE AL AREKE GUTS < IRUNG 


I would never wish to see a movie like that. 
Zenbu D all 


Zenbu 4 #5 may be used in reference to both animate beings and 
inanimate objects, but it probably sounds better when used with 
inanimate objects. 


EXAMPLE: 
(1) Nihonjin ga zenbu (or Nihonjin no zenbu ga) reigitadashii wake 
de wa nai. 


EFASE (HA KODE). FLBIE LV DIT TAHUN, 


Not all Japanese are courteous. 


Zenbu 474) is correct in this sentence, but min(n)a probably sounds 
a little more natural, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(2) Nihonjin ga mi(n)na (or Nihonjin no mi(n)na ga) reigitadashii 
wake de wa nai. 
HASANAH (A) R (CARADA (A) RE) LRE LV 
ETEEN 
Not all Japanese are courteous. 


In other words, zenbu 475 goes better with inanimate objects while 
mi(n)na 4% (A) 72 can refer equally to animate beings or inanimate 
objects. In (3) below, for example, zenbu is definitely odd, while minna 
A+ / 7% sounds perfectly all right. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) A: Gokazoku wa ogenki desu ka. 
SRURILB ICA CHD 
Is your family doing well? 
B: Okagesamade, mi(n)na (not *zenbu 4275) genki desu. 
BAIT AECL, YA (A) BACT. 
They’re all doing well, thanks. 


With inanimate objects, either zenbu & #5 or mi(n)na Z (A) 78 
will do, as in 


EXAMPLE: 
(4) Kanji o zenbu/mi(n)na oboeru nante fukan6 da. 


WRF A END (A) RROA TARARE 
It’s impossible to learn all kanji. 


Zenzen Beers [not] at all 


Zenzen DHA, as a rule, is used only in negative environments. 


EXAMPLES: 


(1) Zenzen wakarimasen. 
DAN EEA. 
I dont understand at all. 

(2) Zenzen muzukashiku arimasen. 
EIEL < OD KA. 
Its not at all difficult. 


Zenzen £? is also used with words of negative orientation (though 
they are not negative in form). In this case, the English equivalent is 
“completely.” 


EXAMPLES: 
(3) Zenzen chigaimasu. 

DHAN NET 

Its completely wrong (or different). 
(4) Zenzen shippai da. 

EART. 

It failed completely. 


In informal conversation, zenzen DHA is sometimes used as an 
intensifier with the meaning of “very,” as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(5) zenzen ii 
Se AA 
very good 


This last use, however, is rather slangy and is not recommended. 
Zulibun F WBA very, quite, a lot 


Zuibun FSA as an intensifier is often quite similar in meaning to 
totemo £ T ®% “very.” 


EXAMPLES: 

(1) Kino wa zuibun (or totemo) atsukatta. 
EODIDLTWSA (ETH) HDO, 
Yesterday was very hot. 

(2) Nihon wa gasorin ga zuibun (or totemo) takai. 


ERTIY UV VABPUSA (ETH) BY, 


In Japan, gasoline is very expensive. 


Jorden (1, p. 117) points out that zuibun TUNAN and totemo ¢ T 
% have different distributions. For example, whereas both zuibun and 
totemo occur before takai “high, expensive,” only totemo can occur 
before ii VV’ “good.” 

Zuibun 7 V>.5 A perhaps reflects the speaker’s sentiment or 
subjective judgment while totemo & T % does not. For example, in (1) 
and (2) above, the versions with totemo seem like objective statements 
whereas the versions with zuibun seem to imply the speaker’s surprise, 
disgust, etc. 

It is probably because of this subjective implication that in 


exclamations such as (3) below, zuibun F VO SA is more appropriate 
than totemo & Ch. 


EXAMPLE: 
(3) (a) Zuibun Okiku-natta nē. 
TVS A RESTOR 
(b) ?Totemo 
TETO 


How you ve grown! (lit, How big you ve gotten!) 


Zutto To C all through; by far 


Zutto 3° > & has two main uses. First, it signals an uninterrupted state 
or period of time, as in 


EXAMPLE: 

(1) Jini no toki kara, zutto Eigo o benky6-shite-imasu. 
FZOR, Pook KAKAK TUONE, 
I’ve been studying English (without stopping) ever since I was 
twelve. 


Second, it is used to compare two things with a large degree of 
difference. 


EXAMPLE: 
(2) Amerika wa, Nihon yori zutto Okii. 


FAVA, BAS UT SEK, 


America is a lot bigger than Japan. 


Don’t use zutto J > & , however, when the difference is not in 
degree but in style or in kind. Use other adverbs such as zuibun JV) 


EXAMPLE: 

(3) Eigo to Nihongo wa zuibun (not *zutto 9 > £) chigau. 
Wine AAGHIT VS Ai 9 
English and Japanese are a lot different. 
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This index includes all the main entries as well as a few hundred more 
words and expressions that appear in the text explanations. The main 
entries are in boldface italics type while the other words are in boldface 
type. Page numbers in boldface type show where the words appear as 
main entries. An English-Japanese index follows the Japanese—English 
index. 


Japanese—English 


abiru 12 

abunai 12 

achikochi 12 

agaru 13, 194 

aida 175 

aijin 135 

aisuru 13 

aisu-wota 168 

Aita! 95 

aite 13-14 

akachan 14 

akanbo 14 
Akemashite omedeto gozaimasu 14 
aki 248 

amai 15 

amari 15—16, 268, 290 
anata 17, 115, 128, 208 
anata-tachi 162 

ane 17-18 

aneki 18 

ani 19, 209 

aniki 19 


anmari 16 

ano koro 140 
anshin-suru 81-82 

anta 17 

ao 19 

aoi 19 

arau 229-230 

are 19-20 

Arigatd 20 

Arigaté gozaimashita 20 
Arigato gozaimasu 20-21 
aru 21-22, 91, 273 


aruite 22 

arukoru 220 

aruku 22-23 

asa 23, 54 
asa-gohan 23-24, 57 
asatte 24 

ashi 24 

ashita 24, 105 

asobu 24-25 

asu 24 

atama 25-26, 145—146 
atashi 281 

atatakai 26, 28, 248 
ato 27 


atsui “hot” 26, 28, 248, 261 
atsui “thick” 27—28 
attakai 26 

au 28-30, 164 


bakari 175 

ban 30 

bangō 121, 278 

ban-gohan 30-31, 57 
ban-meshi 31 

basurumu 194 

battari 29 

benjo 31 

benkyo 31 

benkyo-suru 31-32, 69, 181—182 


benri 269-270 
bifu 278 
bifu-shichu 278 
bikkuri-suru 32 
binbo 32-33, 160 
binbonin 33 
biru 259 
birudingu 259 
boifurendo 135 
boku 33, 281 
boku-chan 33 
bonchi 254 
boryoku 61—62 
bucho 222 
bukka 33-34, 76 
burausu 130 
būtsu 66 

byoki 34-35, 55 


-chan 33, 222 
chansu 127 

chichi 35-36, 62 
chigaimasu 36 
chigau 36-37 
chiisai 227 

chingin 76 
chohen-shosetsu 237 
chohokei 233 
chokin 37 

Chosen 37 
Chosengo 37 
Chosenjin 37 
chosha 38, 77 

chotto 38-39, 172 
-chii 39, 59, 104-105 
chni 39 
chui-jinbuisu 39 
chui-suru 39 
chitai-suru 46 


daigaku 40 


daiji 252—253 

daijobu 40 

dake 41 

dame 86 

dare 41—42 

dasu 295 

deau 29 

dekakeru 42 

dekiru 43—44 

dekiru dake 182 
demo 44 

denwa 44—45 

denwa o ireru 45 
denwa o kakeru 45—46 
denwa-suru 45 

deru 42, 46, 73 

doa 261—262 

Do itashimashite 47 
doiu hito 49 

doko 41—42 

domo 20, 21, 47 
Domo arigatd gozaimashita 20, 47 
Domo arigatd gozaimasu 20, 47 
donna 48 

donna hito 4849 
dorama 231 

doryo 266 

doyu 48 

dozo 49, 293 


e 49 

E? 72-73, 245 
Edokko 236 
ee 50, 63 
e-hagaki 49 
eiga 49, 50 
eigakan 50, 55 
engeki 231 
enpitsu 50 
erai 50-51 


fudan 51 

fueru 224 
fujin 51 

fuku “clothes” 52, 129 
fuku “play” 25 
-fun 99 

furo 12, 194 
furu 53 

furui 52-53 
furusato 53 
futoi 27 
futoku naru 53 
futoru 53 

futst 51 

fuyu 248 


gaijin 54 
gaikokujin 54 
gakko 54 

gakusei 54, 225 
ganbaru 54 
garufurendo 135 
geki 231 

gekijo 55 

genkan 13 

genki 34-35, 55-56, 103 
gikyoku 230 
gimon 56 

ginkOin 108 

gogo 56, 58—59 
gohan 57, 137, 161, 237 
Gokuro-sama 57 
Gomen-kudasai 57 
Gomen-nasai 58 
-goro 58, 59 

gozen 58—59 
gozen-chi 59 
-gurai 59, 129, 282 
guriin 161 

gyaku 60 

gyu 278 


gyu-niku 278 


Ha 245 

habuku 60 
hadaka 60-61 
hagemasu 61 
hageshii 61-62 
haha 36; 62 

hai 50, 62—64, 73, 142 
hairu 13, 64, 193 
haite-iru 66 
hajimaru 65 
hajime 65 
hajimeru 65 
hajimete 66 

haku “put on, wear” 66, 130, 191 
haku “vomit” 67 
hameru 67, 130 
hanasu 67—68 
hane 68 

hansuru 68 
hantai 60, 86 
hantai-suru 68—69 
hara 204 

haru 248 
hataraku 69—70 
hayai 70 

hayaru 70-71 
hazukashii 71—72 
hazusu 191-192 
he? 72-73 

henji 73 

heta 184 

hi 73-74 

hiatari ga ii 74—75 
hige 75 

hijo ni 177, 269 
hikkosu 75-76 
hiku 25 

hikui 76, 215, 253, 285 
hiroi 76, 227 


hiru 77 
hiru-gohan 57, 77 
hiruma 77 

hissha 77 

hito 77—78, 185 
hito-ban-ji 30 
hitori de 99—100 
hitotsu 82 

Ho? 72-73 

hodo 175 

ho ga ii 78—79, 157 
Hokusen 37 
honto ni 79 

honto wa 79 
hoshigaru 80 
hoshii 80-81 
hotto-suru 81-82 


ibento 101 

ichi 82 

ichi-ban 83 

ichiban 78—79, 83, 173—174 
ichininmae 83 

ie 84, 119, 274-275 

ii 84, 242, 261, 289-290 
ii desu 84, 123 

iie 39, 51, 62, 84-86 

li zo! 40 

ijo 86 

Ikaga desu ka 86-87 
iken 87 

ikiru 87, 246 

iku 22, 87-88, 146-147 
ima 88 

imoto 89 

imOto-san 89 
inabikari 111 

inazuma 111 

inochi 89, 224—225 
ippai 89 

ippo de wa 90 


Irasshai 90 

ireru 295 

iroiro 90-91, 221 

iru “to be” 21, 91 

iru “to need” 91—92, 273 
ishi 98 

isogashii 92 
issakujitsu 24 

issho 89, 93-95 
isshOkenmei 268 
Itadakimasu 95 

itai 95 

itsu 96 

Itte-irasshai 97, 223 
Itte-kimasu 97 
Itte-mairimasu 97, 223 
Itte-rasshai 97 

iu 67, 97 

iwa 98 

iya “no” 85 

iya “unpleasant” 98, 197 
iya na 261 


-ji 99 

jibiki 99 

jibun 99-100 
jibun de 99-100 
jikan 100-101 
Jiken 101 
jikoku 101-102 
jimusho 102 
jinko 102 

jinsei 224—225 
jishin 99 

jisho 99 

jiten 99 

jitsu ni 79, 103 
Jitsu wa 102-103 
jobu 103 
jokyaku 149 
Josei 51, 104 


joshi 104 

jozu 257, 275 

-jū 104-105 
jugyo 105, 151 
juku 105 
jutakuchi 129 
juyo 155, 252-253 


kaburu 106, 130, 191 
kacho 108, 222 

kado 106 

kaede 144 

kaeru 106—107, 170-171 
kaette-iku 107 
kaette-kuru 107 
kagaku 107, 213 

kageki 231 
kaichū-dokei 264 
kaimono 107—108 
kaisha 108, 232 
kaishain 108 

kakaru 108-109 

kakeru 109, 247—248 
kaku 109—110 
Kamaimasen ka 110-111 
kamau 110 

kaminari 111 

kanai 111, 150, 204 
kanarazu 111—112, 131—132 
kanashii 216-217, 256 
kanemochi 32—33, 112 
-kaneni 113 

-kaneru 113 
kangaekomu 202 
kangaeru 113-114, 202 
kanko 124-125 
Kankoku 37 
Kankokugo 37 

kanojo 114-115 
kanshin 115-116, 151—152 
kanshin-suru 115—116 


kantan ni 284 
kantoku 116 
kangen 116 

kara 116-117 
karada 117 

kare 114, 117-118 
kareshi 118—119 
kariru 118 

kashi 196 

kasu 118-119 
kata 78, 185 

katei 119 

katsu 120 

katsudo 50 
katsud0-shashin 50 
kawa 120 

kawaiso 33 
kawari 120 
kazoku 119, 121 
Kazu 121 

kega 121-122 
keiken 252 
keizaiteki 122 
keki 196 

kekko 122-123 
Kekko desu 123 
kekkon-shite-iru 124 
kekkon-suru 123-124 
kenbutsu 124-125 
kencho 224 

kenko 117 
kenkyushitsu 102 
kensetsu-suru 259 
kenzo-suru 259 
keredomo 125-126 
kesshite 126-127 
kikai 127 

kiko 260 

kiku 127-128, 260 
kimi 128 


kimono 52, 128—129, 130 
kinjo 129 

kinjo no hito 267 

kino 24 

kirai 98 

kirei 129-130, 198, 278 
kiru 130, 191 

kisetsu 131 

kifai-suru 131 

kitto 112, 131-132 
kiwamete 132 

ko 132-133 

koba 133 

kochira 140 

kodomo 132—133, 133, 200, 278 
koen “lecture” 134—135 
koen “park” 133 
kofuku 134 

kogi 134-135 

kohai 135, 228, 266 
koibito 135 

kojo 133 

kokai 135-136, 297 
kokyo 53, 136 

komaru 137 

komatta 137 

kome 137 

komu 137-138 
koOmuin 108 

konaida 139 
Konchiwa 139 

kondo no 138 

konnichi 149 
Konnichi wa 47, 139, 195 
kono-aida 139, 228 
konogoro 139, 140, 218 
kono koro 140 

kore 140-141, 149 
koro 58, 141 

koroboru 256 


koshi 141-142 
koshikakeru 247—248 
koshi-benjo 31 
kotae 73 

kotaeru 142 

koto 143 

koto ga aru 143-144 
koyo 144 

kozeni 210 

ku 147-148, 161 
kubi 145-146 
kudasai 205 

-kun 146 

kuni 53 

-kurai 59 

kurasu 87, 105 
kuru 22, 87—88, 146-147, 289 
kurushii 272 

kusa 147 

kusuri 147 

kutsu 66 
kutsushita 66, 147 
kuyashii 148 
kyaku 148-149 
kyo 105, 149 
kyodai 149-150 
kyddai-shimai 149 
kyoju 150-151 
kyomi 151-152 
kyonen 221 
kyosei-ushi 278 
kyoshi 228—229 
kyu 292 


-ma 152 

mada 152, 169 
mado 153 
madoguchi 153 
mae 153-154 
mai- 154 
majime 155 


mamoru 155-156 
mappadaka 61 
marude 156—157 
mashi 157 

mattaku 156—157, 158 
mawari 158 

mazu 159 

mazui 159-160 
mazushii 32, 160 
mendo 160 

meru 295 

meshi 57, 137, 161 
metta ni 214 

me-ushi 281 
mezamashi-dokei 264 
midori 19, 161 

mieru 161 

mijikai 161-162 
mikakeru 29 

mina 162, 163 
mina-san 162 

minna 162—163, 298—299 
mirareru 161, 163—164 
miru 29, 163, 164-165 
mise 165 

misoshiru 165 

mitai 165-166 
mitemorau 29, 132 
mitsukaru 166—167 
mitsukeru 166, 167,217 
miyage 167-168 

mizu 168, 212 

mo 175 

mo 169, 173 
mochigashi 196 
mochiiru 169—170 
mochiron 170 
modoru 170—171 
modosu 67 

momijii 144 


momijiigari 144 
monku 171 

mono 78, 143 
morai-tai 81 

morau 171-172 
moshimoshi 47, 172 
Moshiwake arimasen 297 
motomeru 217 
mottainai 172 
motte-iku 272—273 
motto 173 

mottomo 173-174 
mukae ni iku/kuru 29 
muri 174 

muzukashii 212 
mydgonichi 24 
myonichi 24 


n 63 

nado 174-175 
nagara 175-176 
naka 176 
nakanaka 122—123, 177 
naku 177-178 
nakunaru 178-179 
namae 179 

nana 291 

nan-ban 121 

nan da 179-180 
nanka 174-175 
nan no hi 180 
naosu 180 

narau 180-182 
narubeku 182 
naruhodo 182-183 
natsu 248 

nau-i 88 

nau na 88 
nebo-suru 183 
né-chan 18 

nedan 34, 76 


negau 49, 204 
nemuru 183 
neru 183 

ne-san 18 
Nichibei 183 
nigate 184 

nigiri 184 

Nihon 184 
Nihon-fu 185 
Nihonjin 185 
Nihon-seifu 224 
Nihon-shiki 185 
nihonshu 220 
nii-chan 19 
nii-san 19 
nikanshite 185—186 
Nikkeijin 185 
niku 186, 278 
ningen 208 

ninki 71, 186—187, 219 
ninshin-suru 187 
Nippon 184 

nita 187 

nite-iru 187 

ni tsuite 186 

ni yoru to 188 

ni yotte 188 
noboru 22, 189 
nomi-tomodachi 266 
nomu 189, 249 
noroi 189-190 
noru 190 
nozomu 190-191 
nugu 191-192 
nurui 28, 192 
nyobo 111 


oba 130 

oba-san 222 
oboeru 181, 193 
oboete-iru 193, 201 


ocha o ireru 193 
Odaiji ni 55, 194 
odoroku 32 

oeru 201-211 
ofukuro 62 

ofuro 194, 212 
ofuroba 194 

Ogenki desu ka 194 
Ohayd 195 

Ohayo gozaimasu 139, 195 
ohiru 77 
ohiru-gohan 30, 57 
ohiya 168 

oi 195, 244 

oishii 159, 275 
oji-san 222 
Okaen-nasai 195 
Okaeri 195 
Okaeri-nasai 195, 251 
Okage-sama de 195-196 
okami-san 200 
okasan 36, 62, 222 
okashi 196 

okazu 196 

oki-dokei 264 

okii 76, 197-198 

oki na 197-198 
okome 137 

okonau 198-199 
okoru 199-200 
oko-san 200 

okujo 283 
okurimono 167—168 
oku-sama 200 
oku-san 200, 271 
okyaku-sama 148 
okyaku-san 148 
Omedeto gozaimasu 201 
omoidasu 193, 201 
omoikomu 201—202 


omoshiroi 271 

omou 113—114, 202-203 
onaji 203—204 

onaka 204 

onakunari ni naru 179 
onē-chan 18 
onegai-shimasu 49, 172, 204-205 
onē-san 18 

onigiri 184 

onii-chan 19 

onii-san 19 

onna 104, 205 
onna-no-hito 205 
onna-no-kata 205 
onna-no-ko 104, 205 
oriru 206 

osake 220 

oshieru 206 

oshii 207 

osoi 189—190, 207, 296 
osoku 183, 207 

otaku 207—208 

otearai 31, 194 

otenki 261 

otoko 205, 208—209 
otoko-no-hito 205, 208 
otoko-no-kata 205, 208 
otoko-no-ko 205 
oto-sama 35 

oto-san 35—36, 62, 222 
ototo 89, 209 

ototoi 24 

ototo-san 89, 209 
otsuri 210 

o-ushi 278 

owaru 210-211 

oyaji 36, 62 
Oyasumi-nasai 211 
oyogu 211 

oyu 168, 212 


pajama 130 
papa 35 


raisu 57 
rajio-dorama 231 
raku 212 

ranuki kotoba 162-163 
rashii 277 

renkoto 130 
renshu 212-213 
renshū-suru 32 
rika 213 

rikai-suru 213—214 
rojin 52 

roku ni 214 

ronin 105, 214-215 
rosuto-bifu 278 
rusu 215 

ryakusu 60 

ryoho 216 
ryoko-suru 32, 216 


sabishii 216—217, 256 
sagasu 217 

saikin 218 

sakan 219 

sakaya 220 

sake 220 

sakka 77, 220, 238 
sakuban 24 
sakujitsu 24 
sakunen 221 
sakusha 77, 220 
sakuya 24 

samazama 90, 221 
samishii 217 

samui 28, 221—222, 248, 261, 272 
-san 146, 222 

sanpo 23, 223 
sanpo-suru 223 
sasou 238 


sate 265—266 

sayo 241 

Sayonara 47, 97, 223 
sebiro 130 
seicho-suru 223—224 
seifu 224 

seihokei 233 
seikatsu 89, 224-225 
seito 54, 225 

seizei 225-226 

sekai 226 

seken 226 

semai 227 

senjitsu 139, 227—228 
senpai 135, 228, 266 
sensei 117, 150—151, 222, 228-229 
senshu 229 

sentaku 229-230 
sentaku-suru 229 
senzo 230 

seta 130 

shacho 108, 222 
shain 108 

shapen 50 
shapu-penshiru 50 
shashin 49 

shatsu 130 

shi 291 

-shi 297 

shiba 147 

shibai 230-231 
shibakusa 147 
shibaraku 23 1—232 
Shibaraku-buri 231—232 
shibashiba 250 
shichi 291—292 
shigoto 232 

shigoto o suru 69 
shika ... nai 41, 244 
shikaku 233 


shikaru 200 

shikata ga nai 233 
shikatanai 233 
shiken 233—234 
shiken-mondai 234 
shimai 149 

shimeru 262-263 
shinjikomu 202 
shinjiru 234 
Shinkansen 234-235 
shinkoku 155 
Shinnen omedetd gozaimasu 14 
shintaishogaisha 235 
shinu 178-179 
shin’yii 266 
shinzuru 234 
shirimasen 236, 279 
shiritsu 235 

shiru 167, 235—236 
shiso 236 
shitamachi 236—237 
shitsumon 56 
shitsumon-suru 56 
Shitsurei-shimashita 58, 237, 297 
Shitsurei-shimasu 58, 223, 237 
shitte-iru 236 
shokuhin 249 
shokuji 237 
shokuryohin 249 
shosetsu 237 
shosetsuka 238 
shotai-suru 238 
showindo 153 
shujutsu 238—239 
shūkyðgeki 231 
shumi 239 
shūri-suru 32, 180 
shiisen 239 

shusho 239 
shushoku 196 


shuzen-suru 180 

so 241 

sochira 140 

So desu 240-241 

So desu ka 241—242 
So desu ne 240 
sog0-daigaku 40 
sokkusu 147 

sono koro 140, 263, 265 
sono toki 264—265 
sore 19—20 

sosen 230 
sotsugy0-suru 46 

sū 249 

-sugiru 16 

sugoi 242 

suiei 211 
suisen-benjo 31 
sukato 66 

suki 13, 242-243 
sukoshi 38, 243—244 
sukunai 243—244, 244-245 
sumi 106 
Sumimasen 245, 297 
sumo 245 

sumu 87, 246 

suru 24—25, 67, 198, 237, 246—247, 283—284 
susumu 170 
sutokkingu 66 
suwaru 247-248 
suzushii 248 


tabako 248—249 

tabemono 249 

taberu 43, 147—148, 161, 237, 249 
tabitabi 250 

-tachi 250-251 

Tadaima 251 

-tai 81 

taihen 79, 177, 251-252, 269 
Taihenda! 86, 251 


taiken 252 

taisetsu 252—253 
taiyo 74 

takai 76, 253—254, 285 
taku 207 

takusan 254 

tani 254 
tanka-daigaku 40 
tanomu 255 

tanoshii 134, 254-256 
tanpen-shOsetsu 237 
taoreru 256 

-tari 175 

tashika 256—257 
tassha 257 

tasukaru 257—258 
tasukeru 257, 258 
tatakau 259 

tatemono 259 

tateru 259 

tazuneru 260, 275 
tearai 31 

tenki 260—261 
tenurui 192 
terebi-dorama 231 
tetsudau 258—259 

to 93—94, 261-262 
toan 234 

toboshii 32 

toi 262 

toire 31, 194 

to issho ni 263 

toji 263 

tojiru 263—264 

tokai 264 

tokei 264 

toki 100-101, 141, 264-265 
toko ni hairu 183 
tokorode 265—266 
tomodachi 135, 228, 266, 295 


tonan 266—267 

tonari 267 

tonari no hito 267 
tori 267 

toru 191—192, 237 
toshi o totta 52 
to-shite 296 

toshiyori 52 

totemo 79, 177,251, 268—269, 300 
toto 269, 287—288 
tottemo 269 
tozainanboku 269 
tsugo ga ii 269-270 
tsuide ni 270 
tsukareru 271 

tsukau 169 

tsuki 74 

tsukuru 259 

tsuma 111, 271 
tsumaranai 271—272 
tsumetai 28, 222, 248, 272 
tsurai 212, 272 
tsurete-iku 272—273 
tsutomeru 273 
tsutomete-iru 70, 206 
tsuyaku 274 


uchi 84, 119, 274-275 
ude-dokei 264 

uesto 141 

ukagau 275 

umai 275-276 

un 63, 276 

unmei 276 

untenshu 276 
urayamashii 276—277 
urayamu 276-277 
ureshii 216, 255, 256, 292 
urusai 12, 277-278 
ushi 278 

utsukushii 278 


uun 85 
uwagi 130 


wafu 185 

wafuku 52, 128, 130 
wagashi 196 

waifu 111 

waishatsu 130 

wakai 278 
wakarimasen 113, 279 
wakarimashita 279—280 
wakaru 213—214, 279-280 
waku 280 

warau 280-281 
wareware 281 

warui 281 

watakushi 33, 99, 281 
watakushi-jishin 99 
watakushi-tachi 281 
watashi 281-282 
watashi-tachi 281 
windo 153 


ya 174 
yahari/yappari 282 
yakamashii 12, 278 
yaku 282-283 
yakyu 283 
yakyujo 133 

yane 283 

yaru 283-284 
yasashii 212, 284 
yasui 76, 253, 285 
yasumi 285—286 
yasumu 285, 286 
yatsu 286—287 
yatta! 287 

yatto 287-288 

-yo 165-166, 277 
-yobi 288 

yobiko 105 


yobu 238, 288-289 
yofuku 52, 130 
yogashi 196 

yoi 289-290 

Yoi otoshi o 14 
Yoi otoshi o omukae-kudasai 14 
yokin 37 

yoko 267 

yoko ni naru 183 
yokosu 289 

yoku 250, 289-290 
yomu 43, 290-291 
yon 291-292 
yononaka 226 
yopparau 294 
yorokobu 292 
yorokonde 292 
yoroshiku 292—293 
yoru 30 

yoru-ju 30 

you 294 

yu 168, 212 

yube 24 

yubi 294-295 
yubin 295 

yuenchi 133 
yligata 295 

yuhan 31 

yujin 295 

yukata 130 
yukkuri 207, 296 
yukkuri-suru 296 
yumei 296 
yushoku 31 
yutaka 112-113 


zannen 136, 297 
zannen-nagara 176 
zasshi 297 

zasso 147 

zehi 298 


zenbu 298—299 

zenzen 156—157, 158, 299 
zettai ni 126, 298 

zubon 66 

zuibun 122—123, 177, 300 
zutto 300 


English-Japanese 


a.m. gozen 58—59 

about (indicating time) -goro 58 

about (indicating weight) -gurai 59 
absence (day off) yasumi 285-286 
according to ni yoru to 188 

actually hont6 wa 79 

adjacent tonari 267 

adjoining tonari 267 

administer okonau 198-199 

admirable erai 50—51; kanshin 115—116 
advice chii 39 

a few sukoshi 243-244 

after (time particle) ato 27 

after all toto 269 

afternoon gogo 56 

after-school school (“cram” school) juku 105 
ago mae 153-154 

a little chotto 38-39 

a little (quantity) sukoshi 243—244 

all minna 162; zenbu 298-29 

all of you mina-san 162 

a lot ippai 89; takusan 254; zuibun 300 
all right daijobu 40 

all through zutto 300 

already mo 169 

ancestor senzo 230 

and so on nado 174-175 

and the like nado 174-175 

answer (n ) henji 73; kotaeru 142 
appearance yosu 293 

approximately yaku 282-283 
approximately (indicating time) -goro 58 
approximately (indicating weight) -gurai 59 
approximate time koro 141 

Are you well? Ogenki desu ka 194 


around mawari 158-159 

art of interpretation tsiiyaku 274 
ashamed hazukashii 71-72 

as might be expected yahari/yappari 282 
as (much/soon) as possible narubeku 182 
ask (a favor) tanomu 255 

ask (a question) kiku 127-128 

at all zenzen 299 

at any cost zehi 298 

at last toto 269 

attend deru 46 

attention chizi 39 

at the most seizei 225—226 

author chosha 38 

awful iya 98 

awkward mazui 159 


baby (sb else’s) akachan 14 

bad warui 281 

bad-tasting mazui 159 

baseball yakyi 283 

bath (o)furo 12, 194 

be iru 91 

be able to dekiru 43—44 

be absent yasumu 286 

beard hige 75 

be at a loss komaru 137 

beautiful kirei 129-130; utsukushii 278 
because of ni yotte 188 

become angry okoru 199-200 
become congested komu 137-138 
become crowded komu 137-138 
become employed tsutomeru 273-274 
become fashionable hayaru 70-71 
become fat futoru 53 

become popular hayaru 70-71 
become pregnant ninshin-suru 187 
become tired tsukareru 271 

be different chigau 36-37 

be found mitsukaru 166-167 
begin (something) hajimeru 65 


beginning hajime 65 

beginning (something) hajimete 66 

be glad yorokobu 292 

be impressed kanshin-suru 115-116 

be in no position to (do something) -kaneru 113 
be incorrect chigau 36-37 

believe shinjiru 234 

be relieved tasukaru 257-258 

be saved tasukaru 257-258 

be similar nite-iru 187 

be surprised bikkuri-suru 32 

before mae 153-154 

better of two poor options mashi 157 
be under the wrong impression omoikomu 201-202 
be visible mieru 161 

big okii 197-198 

bird tori 267 

birthplace furusato 53; kokyo 136 

blue aoi 19 

body karada 117 

boil waku 280 

borrow (from someone) kariru 118 
both ryoho 215-216 

bothersome mendo 160; urusai 277—278 
breakfast asa-gohan 23-24, 57 

bring back from memory omoidasu 201 
broad hiroi 76 

brother kyodai 149-150 

brother (younger) otdto 209 

build tateru 259 

building tatemono 259 

bull ushi 278 

business company kaisha 108 

busy isogashii 92 

but demo 44; keredomo 125-126 

by ni yotte 188 

by all means zehi 298 

by far zutto 300 

by means of ni yotte 188 

by no means kesshite 126-127 


by the way tokorode 265-266 


call yobu 288-289 

can be seen mirareru 163-164 
cannot be helped shikata ga nai 233 
care mendo 160 

carry out okonau 198-199 

cattle ushi 278 

caution chi 39 

celebrated erai 50-51 

certain tashika 256—257 

chance kikai 127 

change (of money) otsuri 210 
chemistry kagaku 107 

chicken tori 267 

child ko 132-133; kodomo 133; oko-san 200 
cigarette tabako 248-249 

city tokai 264 

class jugyo 105 

clean kirei 129-130 

climb noboru 189 

clock tokei 264 

close (shut something) tojiru 264 
clothes fuku 52; kimono 128-129 
clothing fuku 52; kimono 128-129 
cold samui 221—222 

cold (to the touch) tsumetai 272 
cold water mizu 168 

collapse taoreru 256 

college daigaku 40 

come kuru 146—147 

come about dekiru 43—44 

come across au 28-30 

come back modoru 170—171 
comfortable raku 212 

commit something to memory oboeru 193 
company kaisha 108 

compensation for (to make up for) kawari 120 
complaint monku 171 

completely marude 156—157 
comprehend rikai-suru 213—214 


concerning ni kanshite 185-186 
conduct okonau 198-199 
confectionery okashi 196 
Congratulations! omodeto gazaimasu 201 
consider kangaeru 113 
convenient tsugo ga ii 269-270 
cooked rice gohan 57; meishi 161 
cool (pleasantly) suzushii 248 
corner kado 106 

correct naosu 180 

cost (time) kakaru 108-109 
counter (for rooms) -ma 152 

cow ushi 278 

cry naku 177-178 

cure naosu 180 

customer kyaku 148-149 


dangerous abunai 12 

day hi 73-74; (of the week) -yobi 288 
daytime hiru 77 

delicious umai 275-276 

depending on ni yotte 188 

detestable iya 98 

dictionary jibiki 99 

director kantoku 116 

disappointingly close oshii 207 
distant toi 262—263 

do okonau 198-199; suru 246—247; yaru 283-284 
do battle tatakau 259 

door to 261-262 

doubt gimon 56 

downtown shitamachi 236-237 

Do you mind? Kamaimasen ka 110-111 
draw kaku 109-110 

drink nomu 189 

driver untenshu 276 

during -chi 39 

dusk yiigata 295 


early hayai 70 
east-west-south-north tozainaoboku 269 


easy (to do something) raku 212 
easy (to do/handle) yasashii 284 
eat taberu 249 

eat (M vulgar) kuu 147-148 
economic(al) keizaiteki 122 
eject out of the mouth haku 67 
embarrassed hazukashii 71-72 
embarrassing hazukashii 71—72 
encourage hagemasu 61 

end owaru 210-211 

end of the war shitsen 239 
enjoyable tanoshil 255-256 
enough takusan 254 

enter hairu 64 

entirely mattaku 158 

enviable urayamashii 276-277 
envious urayamashii 276-277 
even though nagara 175 
evening ban 30 

evening meal ban-gohan 30 
every mai 154 

everyone mina-san 162; minna 162 
examination shiken 233-234 
excessively amari 15-16 
Excuse me (for doing something rude) Shitsurei-shimasu 237 
exercise renshit 212-213 

exist aru 21—22; iru 91 

expect kitai-suru 131 

expensive takai 253-254 
experience taiken 252 
experience, to have had the koto ga aru 143-144 
extremely kiwamete 132 


fact koto 143 

factory koba 133 

fall (= autumn) aki 248 

fall (over) taoreru 256 

fall asleep neru 183 

fall colors (lit., red leaves) koyo 144 
family kazoku 121 

famous yiumei 296 


far toi 262—263 

fast hayai 70 

father chichi 35-36 

favorably yoroshiku 292—293 
feather hane 68 

feel relieved hotto-suru 81-82 
fellow yatsu 286 

female onna 205 

few sukoshi 243-244; sukunai 244-245 
fight tatakau 259 

finally toto 269; yatto 287—288 
find (out) mitsukeru 167 

finger yubi 294-295 

first of all mazu 159 

first time hajimete 66 

first time after a long while shibaraku-buri 231-232 
flesh niku 186 

food tabemono 249 

food to eat with rice okazu 196 
foot ashi 24 

for the first time hajimete 66 
foreigner gaijin 54 

fortune un 276 

four yon 291-292 

frequently tabitabi 250 

friend tomodachi 266; yiijin 295 
from kara 116-117; mae 153-154 
full-fledged ichininmae 84 

fussy urusai 277-278 


gain weight futoru 53 

gentle yasashii 284 

get drunk you 294 

get into (a vehicle) noru 190 
get married kekkon-suru 123-124 
get off oriru 206 

get on (a vehicle) noru 190 
get to know shiru 235-236 
gift miyage 167-168 

give (to me) yokosu 289 

go iku 87-88 


go back modoru 170-171 

go down oriru 206 

good ii 84 

Good-by Sayonara 223 

Good day! konnichi wa 139 
Good morning! Ohayo gazaimasu 195 
Good night! Oyasumi-nasai 211 
go out dekakeru 42; deru 46 

go to bed neru 183; yasumu 286 
go up agaru 13, 194 
government seifu 224 

graduate deru 46 

grass kusa 147 

great erai 50-51 

green midori 161 

grow seichd-suru 223-224 
guest kyaku 148-149 

guy yatsu 286 


handicapped person (physically) shintaishodgaisha 235 
happening jiken 101 

happiness kéfuku 134 

happy kéfuku 134; tanoshil 255-256 

Happy New Year! Akemashite omedete gozaimasu 14 
hard to bear tsurai 272 

hardly roku ni 214 

have aru 21—22, 273 

have had the experience of doing koto ga aru 143-144 
having good exposure to the sun hiatari ga ii 74—75 
he kare 117-118 

head atama 25-26; kubi 145-146 

healthy genki 55—56; jobu 103; tassha 257 

hear kiku 127—128 

Hello Moshimoshi 172 

help tasukeru 258-259 

here and there achikochi 12 

high school graduate not yet in college ronin 214-215 
high takai 253-254 

hobby shumi 239 

home ie 84; katei 119; otaku 207—208; uchi 274-275 
home village/town furusato 53; kokyé 136 


hot (weather, liguid, etc.) atsui 26, 29, 248, 261 

hot water oyu 212 

hour jikan 100-101 

house ie 84; uchi 274-275 

How about? ikaga desu ka? 86-87 

How are you? ikaga desu ka? 86-87; Ogenki desu ka 194 
“Hurray!” Yatta 287 

Hurry home! Itte-irrasshai 97 


I (lit., humbly) request onegai-shimasu 204—205 
I boku 33; watashi 281—282 

idea shisd 236 

ideology shis 236 

if I remember correctly tashika 256-257 
if possible narubeku 182 

I humbly accept Itadakimasu 95 

ill byoki 34-35 

Pm home! Tadaima 251 

I’m leaving Itte-mairimasu 97 
important taisetsu 252—253 

I’m sorry sumimasen 245 

in naka 176 

incidentally tokorode 265-266 

in compensation for (to make up for) Aawari 120 
inexpensive yasui 285 

inform oshieru 206 

in good spirits genki 55—56 

injury kega 121-122 

inquire tazuneru 260; ukagau 275 
inside naka 177 

insignificant tsumaranai 271—272 
instead of kawari 120 

instruction kyoju 150-151 

interest AyOmi 151-152 

interpreter tsiiyaku 274 

in the end toto 269 

in those days toji 263 

invite shdtai-suru 238 

Is anybody home? Gomen-kudasai 57 
I see naruhodo 182 

Is that so? so desu ka 241-242 


(it) costs (time) kakaru 108—109 
(it) takes (time) kakaru 108-109 


Japan Nihon 184 

Japanese (person) Nihonjin 185 
Japanese-style Nihon-shiki 185 
Japanese system Nihon-shiki 185 
Japan-U.S. Nichibei 183 

job shigoto 232 

join hairu 64 

junior kohai 135 

just like marude 156-157 


keep mamoru 155-156 
kimono kimono 128-129 
kindly yoroshiku 292-293 
Korea Chosen 37 


large Okii 197-198 

last year sakunen 221 

late osoi 207 

lately saikin 218-219 

laugh warau 280 

learn oboeru 193 

leave deru 46 

leave out habuku 60 

lecture kogi 134-135 

leg ashi 24 

lend (to someone) kasu 118—119 
lie down neru 183 

life inochi 89; seikatsu 224-225 
lightning kaminari 111 

like (want to) mitai 165—166; (is fond of) suki 242-243 
liquor sake 220 

listen kiku 127—128 

little (quantity) sukoshi 243—244; sukunai 244-245 
live ikiru 87 

live (somewhere) sumu 246 
lonely sabishii 216—217 
lonesome sabishii 216—217 

look miru 164-165 


look alike nite-iru 187 

look for sagasu 217 

lot ippai 89 

love aisuru 13 

low (height) hikui 76, 215, 253, 285 
lower back koshi 141-142 

luck un 276 

lukewarm nurui 192 

lunch hiru-gohan 57, 77 


magazine zasshi 297 

mail yabin 295 

make a phone call denwa o kakeru 45—46 
make efforts tsutomeru 273—274 

make tea ocha o ireru 193 

male otoko 208-209 

manager kantoku 116 

many ði 195 

marry (someone) kekkon-suru 123-124 
masterless samurai ronin 214-215 
matter koto 143 

me boku 33 

meager mazushii 160 

meal gohan 57; meishi 161; shokuji 237 
meat niku 186 

medicine kusuri 147 

meet someone au 28—30, 164 

miso soup misoshiru 165 

more motto 173 

more than ijo 87 

morning asa 23 

?mortifying Auyashii 148 

most ichiban 83; mottomo 173—174 
mother haha 36, 62 

move (from one residence to another) hikkosu 75—76 
movie eiga 50 

much ði 195 

mustache hige 75 


naked hadaka 60-61 
name namae 179 


narrow (in area) semai 227 

nasty iya 98 

neck kubi 145-146 

need iru 91—92 

needy binbo 32-33; mazushii 160 
neighborhood kinjo 129 

New Trunk Line (lit.) Shinkansen 234-235 
next kondo no 138 

next door tonari 267 

night ban 30 

no iie 84-86 

noisy urusai 277-278 

noon hiru 77 

Not at all Do itashimashite 47; zenzen 299 
not at home rusu 215 

not enough roku ni 214 

not well roku ni 214 

not yet mada 152 

novel shdsetsu 237 

novelist sakka 220; shdsetsuka 238 
now ima 88 

number kazu 121 


objection monku 171 

observe mamoru 155-156 

o'clock -ji 99 

of course michiron 170 

office jimusho 102 

often tabitabi 250; yoku 289-290 
old furui 53—54 

older brother ani 19; onii-san 19 
older sister ane 17—18; oné-san 18 
one ichi 82 

one cup ippai 89 

one serving (of food) ichininmae 84 
only dake 41 

on the one hand ippo de wa 90 

on the other hand ippo de wa 90 
operation shujutsu 238-239 
opinion iken 87 

opponent aite 13-14 


opportunity kikai 127 

oppose hantai-suru 68—69 

opposite gyaku 60 

other day kono-aida 139; senjitsu 227—228 
oversleep nebo-suru 183 

ox ushi 278 


p.m. gogo 56 

painful itai 95 

park koen 133 

partner aite 13-14 

pass away nakunaru 178-179 

pencil enpitsu 50 

perfect kanzen 116 

person hito 77-78 

phone (v ) denwa o kakeru 45—46 
phrase monku 171 
physically-handicapped person shintaishogaisha 235 
picture e 49 

play asobu 24-25; shibai 230-231 
player (in a sport) senshu 229 
pleasantly cool suzushii 248 

please (asking a favor/request) dozo 49 
Please take care (of yourself) Odaiji ni 194 
point in time jikoku 101-102 

poor binbé 32-33; mazushii 160 
popularity ninki 186—187 

population jinko 102 

practice renshū 212-213 

praiseworthy erai 50-51; kanshin 115—116 
present (n ) miyage 167-168 

pretty kirei 129-130 

prices bukka 33-34 

prime minister shusho 239 

private (adj ) shiritsu 235 

professor Ayoju 150-151 

prosperous sakan 219 

protect mamoru 155-156 

pupil seito 225 

put on (lower part of body) haku 66 
put on (on hand/finger) hameru 67 


put on (the head) kaburu 106 
put on (the upper body) kiru 130 


guestion (n ) gimon 56 
guite kekko 122; nakanaka 177; zuibun 300 


rather nakanaka 177 

read yomu 290-291 

really honto ni 79 

Really? He? 72-73 

receive morau 171-172 

recently kono-aida 139; saikin 218-219 
regret kokai 135-136; zannen 297 
regrettable oshii 207 

rejoice yorokobu 292 

remember correctly, if I tashika 256-257 
rent (from someone) kariru 118 

rent (to someone) kasu 118-119 

repair naosu 180 

request (a favor) tanomu 255 

resemble nite-iru 187 

rest yasumu 286 

return kaeru 106—107; modoru 170-171 
reverse gyaku 60 

rice (cooked) gohan 57; meishi 161 

rice (uncooked) kome 137 

river kawa 120 

robust jobu 103 

rock iwa 98 

roof yane 283 


saké sake 220 

sake store sakaya 220 

same onaji 203—204 

samurai (masterless) ronin 214-215 
savings chokin 37 

say iu 97 

school gakko 54; (after school) juku 105 
science kagaku 107; rika 213 

scold okoru 199-200 

scratch kaku 109-110 


season kisetsu 131 

see (sb) au 28-30; (stg) miru 164-165 
self jibun 99-100 

self-supporting ichininmae 84 
send over (to me) yokosu 289 
senior senpai 228 

serious majime 155 

serve as tsutomeru 273-274 
serving (of food) ichininmae 84 
shameful hazukashii 71—72 

she kanojo 114-115 

shopping kaimono 107—108 

short mijikai 161—162 

short story shosetsu 237 

should ho ga ii 78—79 

shower abiru 12 

shy hazukashii 71—72 

sibling kyodai 149-150 

sick bydki 34-35 

sightseeing kenbutsu 124-125 
sister (younger) imdto 89 

sit down kakeru 109; suwaru 247-248 
skillful tassha 257; umai 275—276 
sleep neru 183 

sleep late nebd-suru 183 

slow noroi 189-190; osoi 207 
slowly yukkuri 296 

small (in area) semai 227 

socks kutsushita 147 

some sukoshi 243—244 

Sorry Domo 47; Gomen-nasai 58 
southeast tõnan 266-267 
spacious hiroi 76 

speak hanasu 67—68 

spring haru 248 

square (shape) shikaku 233 

state yosu 293 

steer (castrated bull) ushi 278 
stick it out ganbaru 54-55 

still mada 152 


stomach onaka 204 

store mise 165 

stroll sanpo 223 

strong jobu 103 

student gakusei 54; seito 225 

study benkyo 31; benko-suru 31-32; narau 180—182 
suffix (attached to a name) -chan 33, 222; -kun 146; -san 222 
suffix (pluralizing) -tachi 250-51 

suitably yoroshiku 292-293 

summer natsu 248 

sumo wrestler sumo 245 

sumo wrestling sumo 245 

sun hi 73—74 

sun, having good exposure to hiatari ga ii 74—75 
supervisor kantoku 116 

sure kitto 131—132 

surgical operation shujutsu 238—239 

sushi (kind of) nigiri 184 

sweet amai 15 

sweetheart koibito 135 

swim oyogu 211 


take (someone) along tsurete-iku 272—273 
take (time) kakaru 108-109 

take a bath abiru 12 

take lessons narau 180-182 

take off (clothing) nugu 191-192 

taking the opportunity tsuide ni 270 

tall takai 253-254 

taste shumi 239 

teach oshieru 206 

teacher sensei 228-29 

telephone (n ) denwa 44-45 

tell hanasu 67-68; oshieru 206 

tell you the truth jitsu wa 102-103 

terrible taihen 251-252 

terrific sugoi 242 

Thank you Arigaté gozaimasu 20-21; sumimasen 245 
Thanks Domo 47 

thanks to you okage-sama 195-196 

Thank you for your work Gokurd-sama 57 


that (directional) are 19-20 
That's fine kekké desu 123 

That's right so desu 240-241 
theater gekijo 55 

the other day kono-aida 139; senjitsu 227—228 
these days konogoro 140 

thick (for flat objects) atsui 27—28 
thing koto 143 

think Aangaeru 113; omou 202-203 
this kore 140-141 

this coming kondo no 138 
thought shiso 236 

thriving sakan 219 

throughout -jū 104-105 

thunder kaminari 111 

time jikan 100-101; toki 264-265 
time (point in) jikoku 101-102 
today kyo 149 

toe yubi 294-295 

together issho 93—95 

together with to issho ni 262 
toilet benjo 31; otearai 31, 194 
tomorrow ashita 24, 105 

too (much) amari 15—16, 268, 290 
totally mattaku 158 

training renshi 212-213 

travel ryoko-suru 216 
tremendous taihen 251-252 
troublesome mendo 160 

truly honto ni 79; mattaku 158 
try one’s best ganbaru 54-55 

turn back modoru 170-171 


uncooked rice kome 137 
understand wakaru 279-280 
uninteresting tsumaranai 271—272 
university daigaku 40 

unpleasant iya 98 

unreasonable muri 174 

unwise mazui 159 

use mochiiru 169—170 


usual fudan 51 
utilize mochiiru 169-170 


vacation yasumi 285-286 

valley tani 254 

various iroiro 90—91; samazama 221 

very taihen 251-252; totemo 268-269; zuibun 300 
violent hageshi 61-62 

visit tazuneru 260; ukagau 275 

visitor kyaku 148-149 

vomit haku 67 


wage war tatakau 259 

waist koshi 141-142 

walk (v ) aruku 22-23; (n ) sanpo 223 

want (something) hoshii 80-81 

war, end of shiisen 239 

warm (pleasantly) atatakai 26 

washing sentaku 229-230 

wasteful mottainai 172 

watch miru 164-165 

watch (time piece) tokei 264 

water (cold) mizu 168; (hot) oyu 212 

we wareware 281 

weak point nigate 184 

wealthy (person) kanemochi 112-113 

wear (on hand/finger) hameru 67; (on lower part of body) haku 66; (on 
the head) kaburu 106; (on the upper body) kiru 130 

weather tenki 260-261 

weed kusa 147 

weep naku 177-178 

Welcome (to our place)! Irrasshai 90 

Welcome home! Okaeri-nasai 195 

well genki 55—56 

What! Nan da 179-180 

what kind (of) donna 48 

what kind of day nan no hi 180 

What kind of person? donna hito 4849 

When? Itsu 95—96 

while (conj ) nagara 175 

whiskers hige 75 


who? dare 41—42 

Why! nan da 179-180 

wide hiroi 76 

wife kanai 111; oku-san 200; tsuma 271 
win katsu 120 

window mado 153 

wing hane 68 

winter fuyu 248 

without fail kKanarazu 111-112 

woman fujin 51; josei 104; joshi 104 
word monku 171 

work hataraku 69-70; shigoto 232 
world sekai 226 

write kaku 109-110 

writer sakka 220; (of a particular piece of writing) hissha 77 


yes ee 50; hai 62—64, 73, 142 

you anata 17, 115, 128, 208; kimi 128 
You are welcome Do itashimashite 47 
younger brother ototo 209 

younger sister imdto 89 
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